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| Stranger's Companion 


| TOUR ROUND LONDON; 


Within the Circuit of Twenty-five Miles: 


nays ® 


DESCRIBING 


Whatever is remarkable, either for Grandeur, Eleganey, 
Uſe, or Curiokty 


1 AND COMPREHENDING 

ry Catalogues of the Pictures by eminent Artiſts, 
18 5 a * * 

| To which is prefixed, 


x A CONCISE DESCRIPTION OF 
London, Southwark, and Weſtminſter, 


SHEWING THEIR 


ANTIQUITY, REMARKABLE BUILDINGS, 
EXTENT, Sc. Oe. TT, 


Not only of Uſe to Strangers, but the Inhabitants of this Capital. 
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Collected by a Gentleman for his private Amuſement, 


The Szcond Evpirti oN, corrected and enlarged. 
— — —-— 
? E D. 
Printed for J. BE W, in Pater - Neſter-Row. 1783. 
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HE favourable reception which the firſt edition 
of the following work has met with, having 

made a republication of it neceſlary ; the Editor has 
very attentively reviſed it, in order to make it more 
worthy of the public attention. 

Complete accuracy is more difficult of attainment in 
works of this kind than any other. The great variety 
of materials, the continual flux of property, the changes 
ariſing from natural events, prevailing faſhion, and hu- 
man caprice, will ever prevent a collection of this na- 
ture from being free from defects : even while the pen 
of the writer is eager in deſcription, —fire may have to- 

tally deſtroyed, or fancy be bulily engaged in altering, 
the object of it. Beſides, he who poſſeſſed it to-day, may 
not poſſeſs it to-morrow ; and, in the environs of the 
capital, theſe ſucceſſions, from various cauſes, are 
oftentimes ſo tranſient, that the proprietor may be ſaid 
to change with the ſeaſon. | 
Hut where accuracy cannot be attained, it muſt not 
be expected; and conſiderable utility may be preſerved, 
though deſcription may be ſometimes unavoidably erro- 
neous. However, in this edition great care has been 
taken to correct the errors of the former, to diſcover 
whatever change or alteration has lately taken place, and 
to give the whole, as far as poſſible, the correctings of 

the time when it was committed to the preſs. 
The great object of the Compiler has been to give 
characteriſtic marks, rather than particular deſcriptions, 
Jof whatever is contained in the compaſs of his obſer- 
Wations ; —as the former will be ſufficient to give general 
Ideas and direct the es, while the latter wouy 
2 e 
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be too diffuſe for the ſinall compaſs of this volume, the 
deſign of which is to give to curioſity an intelligent 
guide, and not a final gratification. 

That this book will be a uſeful aſſiſtant to every one 
who is led to the capital, whether by chance, by curioſity, 
or the engagements of buſineſs, no one will deny. The 
traveller from foreign countries will be enabled by this 
work to diſcover what is worthy his attention around 
the capital ;—the provincial viſitors of the metropolis 
will now have to blame themſelves alone, if they re— 
turn to their diſtant country-ſeats without having viſited 
whatever its environs afford, that merits attenzion; — 
and thoſe whom the affairs of life have called to Lon- 
don, with the ſame affiſtance, will never be at a loſs 
how to employ, in the moſt agreeable manner, the 
neceſlary intervals of leiſure. 

But the information of this little volume is not con- 
fined to the ſtranger :—it alſo offers its ſhare of utility 


and entertainment to the inhabitants of the capital, — 


By its information, the man of taſte will know where to 
turn his purſuits, —the man of pleaſure will learn, from 


the ſame ſource, how to diverſify his recreations; while 


it will direct the perſon of inferior rank in his amuſive 
excurſions, be an improving companion on his way, 
and help to complete his knowledge of the environs of 
the city wherein he dwells, —to be ignorant of which 
would degrade any perſon who is placed above the la- 
borious occupations of life. 

This edition is alſo enriched with a large and correct 
map of the Circuit round London which this volume 1s 
iatended to deſcribe, ; 
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that Cæſar, who gives us a very particular account of the manners, 


is then taken of ſuch a city as London by the Roman hiſtorians, 


& i without danger, the Roman army being at the beginning 


BY 
| * 
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DESCRIPTION 


OF 
London, Weſtminſter, &c. 


EFFRY of Monmouth (who wrote about the vear 11250 

and his followers, have aſcribed the building of Trinovan— 

tum, or London, to the Britons, and repreſented it as a very ſtrong 
and noble city before the firſt arrival of Julius Coztar in this 1fland 
but the many fabulous relations invented by that monk give us 
little reaſon to believe his affertions; eſpecially if we confider, 


buildings, towns, &c. of the Britons, makes no mention of it, 
although his principal fcenes of ad ion lay in its neighhourhood, 
Beſides, Strabo and other hiſtorians relate, that the ancient, unci— 
vilized Britons, were entirely ignorant of magniticence in their 
buildings; as their towns were only pieces of ground incloſed with 
the bodies of trees, in which they erected their habirations, con- 
hiting of reeds and flicks interwoven like hurdles : and Tacitus 
informs us, that they lived diſperſed, and were frit 1nitrucied in 
the art of building by Agricola, about the year 85. And, tho' 
the ſeat of war continued about the Thames, not the leaſt notice: 


till after the expedition of the emperor Claudius. This Emperor, 
having finithed his expedition in fifteen days, returned to Rome, 
leaving Plautius to complete his conqueſts. Plautius was fuc- 
ceeded in the proprætorſhip by Oftorius Scapula, who, tv ſecure 
the territories of the Romans and their allies from the invaſtons of 
their neighbours, ſettled ſeveral colonies about the year 49, of 
which London, tho* not particularly mentioned, was probably one. 

That London was a Roman city may be inferred from Tacitus, 
the firlt hiſtorian who takes notice of it, by the appellation of 
Londinium. He informs us, that Suetonius, the Roman General, 
finding London not tenable, abandoned it to the Britons who had 
revolted under Boadicea, Queen of the Iceni. They, having pil- 
laged it, put all to the ſword, without diſtinction of age or ex, 
on then burnt it. This happened but a few years from its ſoun- 
lation. | | 

Had London belonged to the Britons, it may reaſonably be 
ſuppoſed, that, at this juncture, its inhabitants would have join- 
£d their countrymen under Boadicea, as they might have done: 
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of the inſurrection abſent in North Wales, and employed in the 
conquelt of the iſland of Mona, or Angleſey : but, on the con- 
trary, we find them adhering to the Romans, then in diſtreſs, 
and therefore they were deſtroyed by the Britons; as were the 
people of Camalodunum and Verulam, two other Roman colo- 
nies z near 70,000 perſons being maſſacred in the three places, 


Of theſe one half may be ſuppoſed to belong to London, fince the 


ſame author informs us, that even at this time London was ce- 
lebrated for the number of its merchants, and the plenty of its 
merchandize, Nor will it appear improbable, that this city, fo 
happily ſituated, ſhould in ſuch a ſhort time become ſo populous, 
when we reflect upon the method uſed by the Romans in ſettling 
colonies ; for they brought many of their own citizens, for 
whom they erefted houſes, and, by endowing the place with 
ample privileges and immunities, encouraged the natives and 
con federate foreigners to reſort to it. 

Dr. Gale and Mr. Salmon, upon the authority of Ptolemy, 
are of opinion, that London was firſt erected on the ſouth ſide 
of the Thames: but Ptolemy has been found frequently erro- 


neous in his ſituations of places; and, without troubling our 


readers with the arguments advanced by theſe gentlemen to 
ſupport their opinion, which ſeem not very ſufficient, we ſhall 
only obſerve, that, before the river was confined by artificial 
banks, St. George's fields, and the adjacent marſhy grounds, 
were probably overflowed at leaſt every ſpring-tide; and therefore 
the unwholeſome vapours, which muſt be the conſequence of 
theſe inundations, rendered ſuch a ſituation very improper, eſpe- 
cially when one appeared much more advantageous on the op- 
polite fide, 

Beſides, the courſe of the Roman military way, called Wat- 


 ling-ftreet, will demonſtrate that London never ſtood in St. 


George's fields. This ſtreet, according to the ancient Britiſh 
Itinerary, led from Port Ritupis, now engulphed by the ſea, near 
Sandwich in Kent, through Durovernum and other places to 


London. Higden, who 1m1gined with Ptolemy, that London 


was ſituated on the ſouth fide of the Thames, placed the Roman 
trajectus, or ferry, at Lambeth, and made the way paſs on the 
weft of Weſtminſter, which was undoubtedly the direct and na- 
tural way for the Romans to follow in ſuch a ſituation : but no veſ- 
tigia, or remains, can be ſhewn, nor reaſons given, to ſupport this 
aſſertion ; the raiſed way and work at the ducking- pond in St. 
George's Fields, pointing to the horſe ferry, which forme mo- 
dern antiquaries have mentioned for this purpoſe, being only 
a bulwark, raiſed in the civil wars, by order of Parliament, in 
1643, for the ſecurity of Southwark and the parts adjacent. On 
the contrary, ſeveral parts of Watling-ſtreet were diſcovered at 
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digging the foundation of the ſteeple of Bow Church in Cheap- 
ſide, at Holborn Bridge, and at the end of Breadſtreet in Cheap- 
fide; beſides, oppoſite to Dowgate is Stan or Stoney ſtreet, in 
Southwark, probably ſo named by the Saxons, as being part of 
Theſe circumſtances, therefore, certainly 


vii 


prove that the ferry was at London, and not at Weſtminſter. 


In the neighbourhood of Dowgate, where the ferry interſected 


the Thames, was erected the Milliarium of the Romans (now 


called London- Stone, in Cannon- ſtreet), from which they mea- 
ſured their diſtances td their ſeveral tations in Britain. Here cen- 
tered five Roman military ways; the Watling-ftreet, from the 
ſouth-eaſt and north-weſt; the Ermine-ftreet, from the ſouth-weſt. 
and north; and a neighbouring way from Oldford by Bethnal - 


Green: the firſt entered the city at Dowgate, and probably paſſed 


through Newgate ; this was accompanied by the fecond, which 
alſo entered at Dowgate, and probably paſſed through Cripplegate'z 
the fifth way led through Aldgate by Bethnal-Green to the ferry 
at Oldford. 

It ſeems not eaſy, at this diſtance of time, to aſcertain where 
the firſt buildings in London were eredted; but, after the dreadful 
conflagration in 1666, ſome labourers, in digging the foundations 
in Scots-yard, in Buſh-lane, Cannon-ftreet, about the depth of 


twenty feet, diſcovered a teffellated pavement, with the remains of 


a large building, or hall; the pavement was ſuppoſed to have be- 
longed to the Roman Governor's palace, and the hall to have been 


the court of juſtice, This ſtructure was of very great antiquity, 


and ſeems to have been built cloſe to the river; for without the 
fonth wall were four holes in the ground full of wood-cvals, in 
which were ſuppoſed originally to have been piles, for the defence 
of the wall. The ground on which this edifice ftood was very low, 


and theearth on which the pavement lay, artificial, and confidera- 
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bly raiſed with rubbiſh. It may probably be conjectured, that 
this fabric was deſtroyed in the great conflagration raiſed by 
Boadicea nd, as it was ſituated near the ferry, it may be ſup- 
poſed to have flood among the firſt buildings erected in London. 

The original name, mentioned by Tacitus, of this city, is 
Londinium, which in time yielded to the more honourable deno- 
mination of Auguſta, Various conjectures have been formed 
about the reafon of this tranſition ; but the moſt probable is, that 
it was lo named by the Romans, becauſe it was the capital of 
their Britiſh dominions, it being uſual with them to dignify the 
principal cities of their empire with the title of Angufta. The 
Saxons mention it by the names of London-Byrig, Lunden- Burg, 
and the like; and fince the Conqueſt it appears, by records, to 
have been denominated Londenia, Lundonia, or Lundine, but 
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Many etymologies have been given of the word London, of 
which we ſhall only mention ſome of the molt remarkable. Som- 
ner derives it from llawn, full, and dyn, a man, fignifying a po- 
pulous place; and Camden, from lhong, a ſhip, and dinas a town, 
that 1s, a city of ſhips: but both theſe names ſeem improper at 
its foundation, and therefore, with more probability, London has 
been detived from the ancient name Londinium, which is, perhaps, 
entirely Latin, and its etymology cannot eaſily be diſcovered. 

It is a city and county of itielf, in Middleſex ; the ſee of a 
Biſhop; and the capital of Great-Britain, and of all the Britiſh 
dominions. It is the royal reſidence, and is ſituated moſtly on 
the north bank of the river Thames; part of it, namely, the bo- 
rough of Southwark, a dependency of the city of London, being 
in Surry, and on the ſouth bank of the faid river. Within the 
city-walls and its ancient bars and gates, it takes in but a narrow 
compaſs : but if, in the general acceptation of London, we take 
in all that vaſt maſs of buildings, reaching from Blackwall in the 
eaſt to Tothill-fields in the weſt, from London: bridge or river 


ſouth to Iſlington north, and from Peterborough-houſe on the? 


Bank-fide at Weſtminſter to Portland place and Marybone ; and 
all the new buildings to Knightſbridge one way, and to Paddington 
another; a prodigy all this of ſuch buildings as nothing in the 
world does or ever did ſurpaſs, except it was old Rome in Tra- 
jan's time, when the walls of that city were ſaid to be fifty miles 
in circuit, and the number of its inhabitants 6, Soo, ooo. 

The figure of London is very irregular, being ſtretched out in 
buildings at the pleaſure of every undertaker, for conveniency of 
trade, or otherwiſe; whereas Rome was round, with very few ir- 
regularities. Its form, however, including the city of Weſtminſter 
and borough of Southwark, is nearly oblong, being about five 


miles in length from weſt to eaſt, if meaſured in a direct line from 


Hyde-park-corner to the end of Limenouſe, and upwards of fix, 
if the ſtreets be followed; or, from Limehouſe to the end of 
'Tothill- ttreet in Weſtminſter, ſeven miles and a half, London, in- 
cluding the buildings on both ſides the water, is in ſome places three 
miles broad from ſouth to north, as from St. George's in South- 
wark to Shoreditch in Middleſex; or two miles and a half, as 
from Peterborough-houſe to Bedford-ſquare; and in ſome places 
not half a mile, as in Wapping, and leſs in Rotherhithe, Several 
villages, formerly ſtanding at a great diſtance, are now joined to 
the ſtreets by continued buildings; and more are making haſte to 
meet in like manner, as at Deptford, Iſlington, Mile-end, and 
Newington-Butts in Surry. But the act of Parliament obtained 
by the city of London in the ſeſſion of 1760, for widening its 
paſſages, pulling down its crowded gates, and laying it more open 
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Buildings in the extreme parts of the town; ſince the city is now- 
as healthy to live in as any of the out- ſkirts, and equally com- 
modious; and is not fo liable to ſuch dreadful conflagrations as» 
formerly happened from too much crowdec buildings. | 
Beſides, Weſtminſter is in a fair way to join hands with Chel- 
ſea, as St, Giles's hath done with Marybone, and Great: Ruſſel - 


ſtreet with Bedford-ſquare. The circuit of this large maſs, as; 


taken collectively, as confiſting of the cities of London and Weſt. 
minſter, and by actual admeaſurement in ſtraight lines, may on- 
the Middleſex and Soythwark ſides amount to upwards of thirty- 
ſix miles, excluſive of Greenwich, Chelſea, Knightſbridge, and 
| Kenſington, | wks. 
The number of inhabitants have been yariouſty gueſſed at. 
* Maitland in 1739 computes, that within the walls and bars of 
the city are 725,903 3 but Sir William Petty, in his laſt com- 
utation, ſuppoſed it to contain a million, though in this he takes 
in a greater compaſs than Maitland : and in the large circuit 
above-mentioned, ſays the author of the Tour, it may be reaſon- 
N ably concluded there are about 1, 500,000 ſouls. 

This city is under excellent regulations, particularly with re- 
gard to beggars, lights, pavements, &c. It is governed by a Lord- 
Mayor, twenty-five Aldermen, two Sheriffs, the Recorder, and 
Common Council; their jurifdiftion being confined to the city 
and its liberties, as alſo to Southwark. They are conſervators of 


the river Thames, from Stanes- bridge in Surry and Middleſex, to 
the river Medway in Kent, and ſome ſay up to Rocheſter-bridge. 
The government of the out parts is by Juſtices and the Sheriffs 
of London, who are likewiſe Sheriffs of Middleſex. The city 


riſes gradually from the Thames bank, and ſtands on a gentle 


= eminence : but the ſouth-eaſt and ſouth-weſt parts of the town, 


particularly that part on the ſouth ſide of the river, ſtand low, an 


at ſpring-tides are ſubject to inundations, which have (ometinies 


happened at Weſtminſter:hall. The ſtreets are generally level 


and the principal ones open, and extremely well built; the houſes: 


being generally of brick, and extending a conſiderable length. 


©, Theſe are chiefly inhabited by tradeſmen, whoſe honſes and ſhops. 
make a much better appearance than commonly thoſe do in any 
= Other city in Europe. Perſons of rank common?y reſide in large 


elegant ſquares, ſome few houſes in which are of hewn (tote; or 


plaiſter in imitation of it, and generally make a grand appęar- 


ance, Of theſe are great numbers at the weſt end of the town, 


nus alſo at St, James's palace, which, with other particulars, ' will 
more properly come under the diviſion of Wes TMINSTER., 
What adds moſt to the affluence and ſplendor of this great city, 
s its commodious port, though near K 


orty miles from. che main 
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ſea, whither many thouſand ſhips of burthen annually reſort 
from all parts of the world; and thoſe of moderate bulk can 
come as far as London-bridge, while large barges and weſt- 
country boats can go through bridge, and a great diſtance up the 
Thames, carrying goods of all kinus to and from the metropolis. 

London 1s reckoned to have two thirds of the whole trade in 
England. The (trength of this city, having no ſort of fortifica- 
tions, unleſs we reckon the Tower of London as its citadel, con- 
fiſts in the number of its inhabitants, who are commonly com- 
puted to be one ſeventh of all the people in England, and one- 
eighth of the whole in Great Britain. Here is one cathedral, 
two collegiate churches, three choirs of muſic, one hundred and 
forty-fix pariſhes, ſeventy-four chapels for the eſtabliſhed church, 
two churches at Denfard, twenty-eight foreign churches, beſides 
diſſenters meeting houſes of all perſuaſions, nearly equal to the 
number of eſtabliſhed churches ; ſeveral! Popiſh chapels, three 
Jewiſh ſynagogues, thirteen hoſpitals, beſides a very large and 
magnificent one for all foundlings and expoſed children, fronting 
the end of Lamb's-Conduit- ſtreet ; three colleges, twenty - 
ſeven public priſons, eight public ſeminaries or free- ſchools, one 
hundred and thirty-one charity-ſchools in London and Weſt- 
minſter, and ten miles round; fifteen markets for fleſh, two for 
Jive cattle, two herb markets, twenty-three other markets, fif- 
teen inns of court or chancery for the ſtudy of the law, four 
fairs, twenty ſeven ſquares, beſides thoſe within any ſingle build- 
ing, as the Temple, Somerſet- houſe, &c. three public bridges, in- 
cluding the very ſtately one at Weſtminſter, and that built at 
Black- friars; a town-houſe at Guildhall, a Royal Exchange, a 
Cuſtom-houſe, three artillery-grounds, four peft-houſes, two bi- 
ſhops palaces, namely, London and Ely; and three royal pa- 
Jaces, St. James's, Somerſet, and, the moſt elegant of all, that 
part that remains unburnt of Whitehall. 

The uſual firing in this city, wood being ſcarce and dear, and 
that moſtly uſed , the bakers, is pit-coal, brought from New. 
caſtle upon Tyne, and the biſhopric of Durham, with ſome Scotch 
coals ; of all which, at leaſt, 600,000 chaldrons, or 21,600,000 
buſhels, are annually conſumed ; whence the town appears always 
at a diſtance ſhrowded in ſmoke, 

The town is well ſupplied with water from the Thames, the 
New River brought from Ware in Hertfordſhire, and from Chel- 
ſea. London annually conſumes above 700,000 ſheep and lambs, 
and 100,000 head of cattle, beſides a vaſt number of hogs, pigs, 
poultry of all kinds, &c. &c,——In the ſtreets. ply daily about 
1000 hackney coaches, beſides a great number of ſedan chairs. 
The penny · poſt, for carrying letters, or ſmall paper parcels, with . n 

s the 
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lort the bills of mortality, or ten miles round London every way, is a 
ene great conveniency. f 
eſt- The public places for amuſement are numerous: in ſummer, 
the Ranelagh and Vauxhall; alſo St. James's and Hyde parks, with 
*. a great variety of others of leſs note; and in winter are plays, 
in operas, maſquerades, balls, concerts, &c. 
wrt] London conſiſts of 72 companies, each of which has a maſter 
on- and wardens, or aſſiſtants, annually choſen. The city is divided 
om- into 26 wards, and over each preſides an alderman, who has his 
ne- deputy : and out of the court of aldermen is annually choſen a 
ral, lord-mayor, who refides, during his mayoralty, in an * N 
and and ſpacious ſtructure, finiſhed in 1751, and called the Man 10N - 
reh, houſe; but not having yet a ſufficient opening round it, great 
ides part of its beauty is loſt to the eye. 
the London ſends 4 members to parliament. It formerly was walled 
hree round, and had 7 gates by land, namely, Ludgate, Aldgate, Crip- 
and plegate, Newgate, Alderſgate, Moorgate, and Biſhoplgate, all 
ting which were taken down in Sept. 1760, except Newgate z and this 
nty - * hath alſo been ſince taken down, and a ſpacious new jail hath been 
one built at an immenſe expence, But in June, 1780, a deſperate - 
eſt- mob, excited, as they pretended, by apprehenſions for the ſafety of 
for the proteſtant religion, broke open this jail to reſcue ſome of their 
fif- comrades who had been committed; they let out all the felons, 
four and afterwards burned the jail. It is now re- building and re- 
de pairing. Adjoining to this noble building is an elegant ſeſſions- 
„in- houſe, lately built, in which the ſeſſions for the city and county 
t at are held eight times a year. The old ſeſſions-houſe, as well as 
e, a the old jail, are entirely taken down, together with a number of 
o bi- bhuouſes oppoſite to them in the Old Bailey, and the ſtreet is thereby 
4 - rendered very commodious, open, and airy.— On the water ſide 
that there were Dowgate and Billingſgate, long ſince demoliſhed, as 
| well as the poſtern-gate near the Tower, and the greateſt part of 
and the walls. In the year 1670 there was a gate erected, called 
lew- Temple-Bar, which determines the bounds of the city weſtward, 
otch This city has undergone great calamities of various kinds: but 
,000 the two laſt were moſt remarkable; that is, the plague in 1665, 
vays - which (wept away 68,596 perſons, and the fire in 1666, which 
\ burnt down 14,200 dwelling-houſes : in memory of this laſt there 
the is an obeliſk erected, called the Monument, near the place where 
-hel- it began, which is one of the moſt remarkable ſtructures in the 
nbs, city. The Tower of London is very ancient, but the founder is 
digs, - uncertain z however, it is ſaid William the Conqueror built that 
bout part of it called the White Tower: it is ſurrounded by a wall, 
airs. and partly by a deep ditch, which incloſe ſeveral ſtreets, befides 
ithin the Tower, properly ſo called: this contains the great artillery, a 
the magazine of {mall arms for 60,000 men, and the large horſe- ar- 
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moury, among which are the figures of 15 Kings on horſeback, 
Here are the jewels and ornaments of the crown, as well as the 
other regalia; the mint for coining of money; and the menagerie 
for ſtrange birds and beaſts. The circumference of the whole is 
accounted about a mile, There is one pariſh-church, It is un- 
der the command of a conſtable and lieutenant. In Thames- ſtreet, 
near the Tower, is the Cuſtom-houſe, which is a large ſtately 
ſtructure, where the King's cuſtoms are received for all goods im- 
ported and exported ; and oppoſite thereto, as well as a great way 
down the river, there is a delightful proſpect of a grove of ſhips, 
laden with commodities of various kinds. 

London- bridge is a little farther to the weſt, formerly greatly 
admired for having fine houſes on each fide ; but they have been 
taken down to render the paſſage more airy and commodious: the 
middle arch is now widened, and the whole bridge made beau- 
tiful; and the ſtone gate houſe, which commanded the paſſage into 
London from Surry and Kent, built near the entrance of the 
bridge, is alſo taken down, Greſham- college, in Biſhopſgate- 
ward, has been taken down; and the Exciſe-oftice removed there 
to an elegant building erected for that purpoſe ;z and apartments 
are fitted up over the Exchange for the Greſham committee, where 
there are profeſſors, with ſalaries, appointed to read lectures in 
the different faculties : it formerly had a fine library, and was 
the muſeum of the Royal Society. —The Bank of England began 
to be erected in 1732; and in 1735, about a year after it was 
finiſhed, a marble-ftatue of William III. was ſet up in the hall; 
to which building there has been conſiderable additions ſince, 
— The. Royal Exchange, in Cornhill, is generally allowed to be 
the fineſt ſtruAure of the kind in the world. It was firſt built by 
Sir Thomas Greſham in the years 1566 and 1567 ; but being 
burnt down in 1666, it was rebuilt in a nobler manner, with 
Portland-ſtone : it was finiſhed in 1669, and coft 66,0001. The 

uadrangle within is 144 feet long, and 117 broad; and 

ere are piazzas on the outſide of the walls, and over them are 
24 niches, 18 of which are filled with the ſtatues of the Kings 
and Queens of England, In the middle of the aiea is the ſtatue 
of Charles II. in a Roman habit. The tower and turret of the 
lantern is 178 feet high. —In the place where Stocks-market was 
Held is the Manſion-houſe for the lord-mayor to refide in; the 
firſt ſtone of which was laid in Oct. 1739: it is a noble and mag- 
nificent ſtrufture, but too heavy and too large for the uſe for. 
which it was deſigned. —Bow church is admired for the beauty of 
its ſteeple; and that of Walbrook, behind the Manſion-houſe, for 
its curious architecture.—Guildhall, in Cheapſide, is the town- 
houſe of the city, and the great hall is 153 feet lony, 5o broad, 
and 58 high, and will hold near 7000 people, Belides the two 
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= giants, it is embelliſhed with the pictures of Edward the Con- 
feſſor, King William, Queen Mary, Queen Anne, George I. and 
II. and Queen Caroline, and of his preſent Majeſty, and his 


Queen. —Blackwell-hall, in Baſſiſnaw- ward, is famous for being 
the greateſt mart for woollen cloth in the world. — Sion college 
ſtands by London-wall, and has a library appropriated to the 


* uſe of the London clergy ; and under it there is an alms-houſe, 
' conſiſting of ten poor men and as many women, each of whom 


are allowed fix pounds a year.——The general Poſt-oftice, in Lom- 


© bard ftreet, is a large commodious 


1 


place. Bedlam, in Moor- 
fields, is a ſpacious mad- houſe, and handſome building; the two 


figures at the entrance, in alluſion to the unhappy objects con- 
© fined in this place, and done by Mr. Kyber, a German, and 
father of the late Colley Cibber, poet-laureat, are very well worth 
© ſeeing. St. Bride's, near Fleet-ditch, has an elegant ſteeple. 


St. Paul's cathedral is allowed to be the fineſt Proteſtant church 
in the world. The model of it was deſigned by Sir Chriſtopher 
Wren, and the building was begun and finiſhed by him, The 


expence amounted to 736,752 l. 28. 


Dimenſions of St. Peter's Church, at Rome, and St. Paul's 
Cathedral, at London, compared. 


nnn _ _— —— 3 


The PLAN, or LENGTH and BREADTH. | Fr ET. 
i St. Peter.] St. Paul. 
Whole Length of the Church and Porch = | 729 | 500 
Whole Length of the Croſs | — — 510 | 250 
- Breadth of the Front with the Turrets _ 364 180 
> Breadth of the Front without the Turrets — 318 110 
'> Breadth of the Church and three Naves _ 255 130 
Breadth of the Church and wideſt Chapels — 364 180 
Length of the Porch within — — 218 50 
 Breadth of the Porch within — — 40 20 
Length of the Platea at the upper Steps — 291 100 
Breadth of the Nave at the Door — —— 07. |; 4S 
* Breadth of the Nave at the third Pillar, and Tribuna 73 | 49 
* Breadth of the Side-ailes — — 29 17 
Diſtance between the Pillars of the Nave — 44 | 25 
Breadth of the fame double Pillars at St. Peter's 29 
- Breadth of the ſame ſingle Pillars at St. Paul's 10 
Tuo right Sides of the great Pilaſters of the Cupola] 65: 74 25:35 
> Diſtance between the ſame Pilaſters — =— 72, 40 
> Outward Diameter of the Cupola — — 189 145 
Inward Diameter of the ſame —— — 138 100 
Breadth 
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LENGTH and BREADTH continued, ſs N E Paul. 


Breadth of the Square by the Cupola — — 43 | 

Length of the ſame — 328 

From the Door within to the Cupola — 313 190 
From the Cupola to the End of the Tribuna — | 167 170 
Breadth of each of the Turrets —_ 77 35 
Outward Diameter of the Lantern — 36 18 
Whole Space upon which one Pillar ſtands — | 5906 [875 
Whole Space upon which all the Pillars ſtand | 23625 1 7000 


From the Ground without to the Top of the Croſs | 43741414 340 
The Turrets as they were at St. Peter's and are at - 
St. Paul's — 2894 AID 
To the Top of the higheſt Statues on the Front 175 135 
The firſt Pillars of the Corinthian Order — 74 33 
The Breadth of the ſame — 9 v.- 
Their Baſis and Pedeſtals — — 19 13 
Their Capital — — 10 5 
The Architrave, Frize, and Cornice _ 19 10 
The Compoſite Pillars at St. Paul's and Tuſcan 
at St. Peter's | 252 2 
The Ornaments of the ſame Pillars above and below 144 16 
The Triangle of the Mezzo Relievo, with its Cornice 227 13 
Wide — — — — 92 74 
it The Baſis of the Cupola to the Pedeſtals of the Pillars 364 38 
0 The Pillars of the Cupola — — 32 28 
Wi Their Baſis and Pedeftals —= * 5 
i" Their Capitals, Architrave, Frize, and Cornice | 12 12 
From the Cornice tothe outward Slope of the Cupola 251 40 
bl The Lantern from the Cupola to the Ball — 63 50 
The Ball in Diameter — — — 9 6 
N The Croſs, with its Ornaments below — 14 6 
| The Statues upon the Front, with their Pedeſtals 257 15 
II be outward Slope of the Cupola — — 89 50 
6 TheCupola and Lantern, from the Cornice of the 8 
"if Front to the Top of the Croſs — — : 1 * 
| | The Heignt of the Niches in the Front _ 20 14 
I" Wide —_— — — — 9 5 
The firſt Windows in the Front — — 20 13 
Wide * — — 4-4 


it | - 
Will | - The Meaſures of St. Peter's Church are taken out of the authentic 
i | Dimenſions of the beſt Architects of Rome, and compared upon the 
Wt. Place with the Italian and Engliſh Meaſures. 
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In Warwick lane is the Phyſicians- college, where two of the 
fellows meet twice in a week, to give medicines to the poor gra- 
tis: the ſtructure is very fine, but it is in a manner hid. Sur- 


geons-hall is in the Old-Bailey, and has been built in the mo- 
dern taſte, ſince the ſurgeons company ſeparated from that of 
the barbers. Doctors-Commons is in the neighbourhood of St. 
Paul's, and is a ſpacious, commodious ſtructure, with ſeveral 
handſome courts, where the judges of admiralty, court of dele- 
gates, court of arches, &c. meet. Near it is the heraids-college, 
to which belong three kings at arms, namely, Garter, Claren- 
cieux, and Norroy, with fix heralds, four purſuivants, and 
eight proftors. It is a ſpacious building, with convenient apart- 
ments, and a good library relating to heraldry ; and the coats of 
arms are kept here of all the families of note in England. Not 
far diſtant is Black-Friars-bridge, a very noble piece of archi» 
tecture, and, from its centrical ſituation, very commodious for 
the inhabitants of the city, Near Temple- bar are the Inner and 
Middle Temples, which are both inns of court for the ſtudy of 
the law. The Temple church was founded at firſt by the Knights 
Templars, in 1185; and it is now one of the moſt beautiful Go» 
thic ſtructures in England. There are 12 other inns of court, which 
it would be much too long to dwell upon. Fleet- priſon, newly built, 
is by Fleet- market; and Bridewell by Fleet- bridge, which is an 
hoſpital for the inſtruction of youth, who are put out apprentices to 
maſters of different trades who reſide in the houſe. It is alſo a 
: houſe of correction for vagrants. St. Bartholomew's hoſpital, 
near Smithfietd, founded by Henry VIII. is for the ſick and lame, 


Near it is Chriſt's- hoſpital, founded by Edward VI. for the main- 


tenance and education of orphan children of poor citizens and 


others, Here is a grammar ſchool, from whence the head ſcho- 


lars are ſent chiefly to Cambridge upon exhibitions; alſo a mathe- 
J matical ſchool founded by Charles II. with a writing, drawing, 
and muſic ſchool, | 


' SOUTHWARK, in Surry, being only parted from London, 
15 by its bridge, ſeems but a ſuburb of that great city; yet it con- 
tains 6 pariſhes, and, for its extent, number of people, trade, 


wealth, hoſpitals, alms-houſes, and charity-ſchools, &c. is in- 
ferior to few cities in England. It is mentioned in hiſtory, in the 


. year 1053, and was a diftin&t corporation, governed by its own 
bailiff, till 1327, when a grant was made of it to the city of 


London, whoſe mayor was to be its bailiff, and to govern it by 


his deputy. Sometime after this, the inhabitants recovered their 


former privileges; but in the reign of Edward VI. the crown 


granted it to the city of London for 6471. 28. 1d. and, in con- 
uderation of a farther ſum of 500 marks paid to the crown by 
© the 
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the city, it was annexed to the ſaid city; and by virtue of the 


faid grant continues ſubje& to its lord mayor, who has under 
him a ſteward and bailiff; and it is governed by one of its'26 al- 
dermen, by the name of Bridge-Without, The military govern- 
ment is by the lord-lieutenant of the county and 11 deputy-lieu- 
tenants, who have under them a regiment of 6 companies, of 150 
men each. Its markets are on Mondays, Wedneſdays, and Fri- 
days, and all plentifully furniſhed with all manner of proviſions, 
It is divided into two parts, viz, the Borough Liberty, and the 
Clink or Manor of Southwark. The firſt belongs to the juriſ- 
diction of the lord-mayor of London, who by his Reward holds a 
court of record every Monday at St. Margaret's Hill, for all debts, 
damages, and trefpaſſes, within his limits; to which court belong 
three attornies, who are admitted by his ſteward. There are alſo 
three court-leets held in the Borough, for its three manors, viz. 
the Great Liberty, the Guild-hall, and the King's manor, where- 
in, beſides the other buſineſs uſual at ſuch courts, are choſen the 


conſtables, ale-conners, and fleſn-taſters. The Clink is under the 


1 of the Biſhop of Wincheſter, who, beſides a court- leet, 
eeps à court of record (on the Bank- ſide, near St. Saviour's 


church), by his ſteward and bailiff, for pleas of debt, damages, and. 
treſpaſſes. There is a compter for the impriſonment of offenders in. 


the bailiwic, and another for the Clink Liberty. Beſides theſe, 
there is the Marſhalſea-priſon, which is the county- gaol for felons, 
and the admiralty-gaol for pirates. Here is a court, which was firſt 
erected for the trial of nals between the King's domeſtic or me- 
nial ſervants, of which the Knight-marſhal is preſident, and his 
ſteward judge; to whom belong four counſellors, and fix attor- 
nies ; and the court is held every Friday by him, or his deputy, 
for debt, damages, and treſpaſſes, in cauſes for 10 miles round 


Whitehall, excepting London, Here is alſo the King's-Bench. 


priſon, the rules of which are of a conſiderable extent, and the 
allowance ſomewhat better than that of the common priſons ; for 


which reaſons many debtors remove themſelves hither by Habeas 


Corpus. It is properly a place of confinement in all caſes triable 
in the King's-Bench court. In June, 1780, the old priſon was 
burnt down by the riotous mob already mentioned ; but in 
ereting the preſent, the greateſt precaution has been uſed to guard 
againſt fire in future. In Southwark was formerly that called Suf- 


folk- Houſe, a palace built by the Duke of Suffolk, in the reign 


of Henry VIII. where was afterwards a mint for the coinage of 
money, which conſiſts of ſeveral ſtreets, whoſe inhabitants for- 
merly claimed a privilege of protection from arreſts for debt, 
which has ſince been ſuppreſſed by the legiſlature, who have 


aſſed an act for eſtabliſhing a court of conſcience here, as well as 


in London, Weſtminſter, and the Tower- Hamlets, &c, for the 
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"A better recovery of ſmall debts. The Biſhops of Wincheſter had 


formerly a palace here, with a park (the ſame that is now called 
Southwark- park), which is ſince converted into warehouſes and 
eld by leaſe from the biſhops of that ſee. In the 
times of popery, here were no leſs than 18 houſes on the Bank- 
fide, licenſed by the Biſhops of Wincheſter (under certain regu- 
lations confirmed by parliament), to keep whores, who were, 
therefore, commonly called Wincheſter Geeſe. Here are two 
hoſpitals, viz. St. Thomas's and Guy's, the nobleſt endowments 
of the kind perhaps in England. We have not room for parti- 
culars, for which we muſt refer to Maitland's Hiſtory of London, 
Weſtminſter, and Southwark ; yet mult obſerve, that the founder 
of the latter was Thomas Guy, a bookſeller of London, but a 
native of Southwark, who, by printing and binding bibles, diſ- 
counting ſailors tickets, and by South-Sea ſtock, had amaſſed a 
vaſt eſtate; out of which, at his death in 1724, he left about 
200,000 |. to finiſh and endow this hoſpital; beſides 150,000 l. 
in other legacies and diſtributions. "Though it is ſaid to be 
for incurables, i. e. for ſuch as are turned out of other hof- 
pitals for any ailments that are incurable (except Junacy), it 1s 
not ſo; for the founder, by his will, veſted his executors with a 
power of continuing the patients or diſcharging them; and he 
uſed to ſay, he would not have his hoſpital made an alms-houſe, 


Dr. Gibſon mentions a very particular grant here of St, Mary- 


Overy's church to the church- wardens for ever, with the tythes to 
provide two chaplains at their pleaſure, who are neither preſented 
nor inducted ; wherein it differs from all other churches in Eng - 
In St. George's Fields, which have of late years been 
greatly improved, ſtands the new Magdalen-houſe; and in the 


= centre of the croſs roads is a noble ſtone obeliſk, ſurrounded with 
lamps. 


WESTMINSTER, which has for ſo many years been the ſeat 
of our Monarchs, of our law-tribunals, and of the high court of 


& parliament; which boaſts of a magnificent abbey, where moſt of 


our Sovereigns have had their ſceptres and ſepulchres ; a hall, the 


XZ moſt ſpacious in Europe, if not in the world, without one pillar 


to ſupport it; of an illuſtrious ſchool, which has produced men 


{ of the greateſt learning, and the - higheſt rank, both in church 


and ſtate; of a bridge, which, for its ſtrength, elegance, and 
grandeur, has not its equal ; of noble ſquares, and fine ſtreets of 


grand buildings, many of them reſembling palaces : a place of 


do much note and dignity merits a much more ample deſcription 


than will be expected in this work; ſo that we can only mention 
ſome few particulars. In 1541, Henry VIII. upon the ſurrendes 


of William Benſon, the laſt abbot, made it a ſee of a biſhop, with 


a deag 


— — — — 


London before the Conqueſt, for 14 leprous maids, formerly ſtood 
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a dean and 12 prebendaries, and appointed the whole county of 
Middleſex (except Fulham, belonging to the biſhopric of Lon- 
don) for its dioceſe. By this means Weſtminſter became a city, 


as all towns do upon their being conſtituted the ſees of biſhops ; 
and, according to Lord Chief-Juſtice Coke, nothing elſe is re- 


quired to make them ſuch : but, as Weſtminſter never had more 
than one biſhop, viz, Thomas Thurleby, becauſe this biſhopric 


was ſoon after diſſolved by Edward VI. it could no longer be | 


properly called a city, though by the public complaiſance it has 
retained that name ever ſince; but in acts of parliament it is ſtiled 
the city or borough of Weſtminſter, 

As for the government of Weſtminſter, it was before the Re- 
formation ſubje&, both in ſpirituals and temporals, to its lordly 
abbots ; but by act of parliament, the 27th of Queen Elizabeth, 
it is now governed by a high-ſteward, an officer of great ſtate 
«and dignity, and commonly one of the prime nobility, choſen by 
the dean and chapter for life; an under-ſteward, who likewife 
holds that honourable office for life; a high bailiff, named by the 
dean and chapter, and confirmed by the high ſteward, for 3 years: 
it has alſo 16 burgeſſes and as many aſſiſtants, and a high-con- 
ſtable, choſen by the burgeſſes at the court-leet, which 1s held by 
the high-ſteward or his deputy. Out of the 16 burgeſſes are 
choſen two chief burgeſſes, viz. one for each of the two precincts. 
The dean and chapter are inveſted with an ecclefiaſtical and civil 
juriſdiction, within the liberties of Weſtminſter, St. Martin's le 
Grand, and ſome towns in Eſſex, exempted both from the juriſ- 
dition of the biſhop of London and the archbiſhop of Canterbury; 
and from the ſentence of the commiſſary, in the caſe of probate of 
wills, &c. there is no appeal, but to the King in his high court of 
Chancery. The abbey is a truly venerable pile of building, in 
the Gothic taſte, where moſt of our monarchs have been crowned 
and buried, It was founded before the year 8 50, but the preſent 
fabric was erected by Henry III. It is 489 teet in length, and 
66 in breadth at the weſt end; but the croſs aile is 189 feet broad, 
and the height of the middle roof 92 feet. At the eaſt end is the 
chape! of Henry VII. which is ſo curiouſly wrought, that Leland 
calls it the miracle of the world, The ſcreen or fence is intirely 
braſs, and within are the figures of Henry VII. and his Queen, 
of braſs gilt with gold : but the magnificent monuments in the 
abbey are ſo numerous, that it would require a volume to deſcribe 


In the pariſh of St. Martin is an old building, called St. James's 
Houſe, to which the court removed upon the burning of White- 
hall, in 2697 ; and it has continued to be the refidence of our 
Kings ever ſince. An hoſpital, founded by the citizens of 
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on this ſpot ; and from this hoſpital the palace, which was built 
by King Henry VIII. ſoon after the general Diſſolution, derived 
its name. It is an irregular building, of a mean appearance from 
without, but it contains many beautiful and magnificent apart- 
ments. The chapel of the hoſpital was converted to the uſe of 
the royal family, as it remains to this day, and is a royal pecu- 
liar exempted from all epiſcopal juriſdiction, Tune ſervice of the 
chapel is like that in cathedrals; and for that end there belongs 
to it a dean, a lord-almoner, a ſub-dean, forty eight chaplains, 
Who preach in their turns b-fore the royal family, twelve gentle- 
men of the chapel, two organiſts, ten children, a ſerjeant, a yeo- 
man, a groom of the veſtry, and a bell-ringer. 

When this palace was built, it abutted in the ſouth- weſt upon 
an uncultivated ſwampy tract of ground, which the King ineloſed, 
and converted into a park, called from the palace St. ſames's-Park : 


5 _ 
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1 he alſo laid it out into walks, and collected the water into one 


body. It was afterwards much enlarged and improved by Charles 
5 II. who planted it with lime- trees, and formed a beautiful viſta, 
near halt a mile in length, called the Mall, from its being adapt- 
ed to a play at bowls ſo called. This park, which is near a mile 
and a half in circumference, and ſurrounded with magnificent 
> Alructures, is conſtantly open, and uſed as a thoroughfare by all 
= ſoits of people. At the eaſt end is a ſpacious parade, for the ex- 
erciſe of the horſe and foot guards. 

Ou the Welt fide of St. James's Park, fronting the Mall and 
= grand canal, ſtands the Queen's Palace. It was originally known 
3 by the name of Atlington- houſe 3 but being purchaſed by the 
late Duke of Buckingham's father, who rebuilt it in 1703, from 


x the ground, with brick and ſtone, it was called Buckingham- 


= houle till the year 2762, when his preſent Majeſty bought it; and 
it began to be called the Queen's Palace, from the particular 
X pleaſure the * expreſſed in che retirement of this houſe, It is 
reſpect a fine building, and not only commands a proſ- 


enlarged, and a canal belonging to itſelf, behind it, together with 


2 good garden, and a fine terrace, from whence, as well as from 


the apartments, there is a proſpe& of the adjacent country. It 


4 * 
3 
* 


has a ſpacious court - yard, incloſed with iron rails, fronting St. 
= James's Park, with offices on each fide, ſeparated from the man- 
ſion-houſe by two wings of bending piazzas, and arched galleries, 


elevated on pillars of the Tuſcan, Doric, and Ionic orders. Each 


tront of this houſe has two ranges of pilaſters, of the Corinthian 
and Tuſcan orders. 


A new library has been added to this palace, filled with 
Here 1s alſo a fine col- 
e ſtructure is adorned with a great 
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variety of pictures by the moſt eminent maſters. Among them 
are the famous cartoons by Raphael, removed from Hampton 
Court; which are ſeven pieces of ſacred hiſtory, taken from the 
New Teſtament, and originally deſigned as patterns for tapeſtry. 
They are painted on paper (whence they derive their name), 
with great delicacy and beauty, in water colours; the figures as 
large as life. The firſt is the miraculous draught of fiſhes, in 
which Chriſt appears in the boat with an air of divine gentleneſs, 
A. very ingenious modern author, whoſe words we ſhall chiefly 
follow in the deſcription of theſe admirable pieces, obſerves, that 
the exotic birds, the magnificent large fowl placed on the ſhore 
in the fore-ground, have a ſea wildneſs in them, and, as their 
food was fiſh, contribute to expreſs the buſineſs in hand, which is 
fiſning; and being thus placed on the ſhore, prevents the heavi- 
neſs which that part would otherwiſe have had, by breaking the 
| parallel lines that would have been made by the boat and the 
[ baſe of the picture. However, in this cartoon Raphael has made 
| a boat too little to hold the figures he has placed in it; but had 
| he made it large enough for thoſe figures, the picture would have 
been all boat; and to have made his figures ſmall enough for a 
| veſſel of that fize, would have rendered them unſuitable to the 
| | reſt of the ſet, and leſs conſiderable ; there would have been too 
| much boat, and too little figure. 
| The ſecond, which is the delivery of the keys, has received 
ſome injr, and is not now what Raphael made it. As this is 
the appearance of our Saviour after the reſurrection, preſent au- 
thority, late ſuffering, humility and majeſty, deſpotic command, 
and divine love, are at once viſible in his celeſtial aſpect. He is 
wrapt only in one large piece of white drapery, his left arm and 
breaſt are bare, and part of his legs naked; which was undoubt- 
edly done to denote his appearing in his reſurrection body, and 
not as before his crucifixion, when this dreſs would have been alto- 
gether improper. The figures of the eleven apoſtles all expreſs the 
ſame paſhon of admiration, but diſcover it differently according 
to their characters. Peter receives his Maſter's orders on his knees, 
with an admiration mixed with a more particular attention; the 
words uſed on that occaſton are expreſſed by our Saviour's 
pointing to a flock of ſheep, and St. Peter's having juſt received 
two keys. The two next expreſs a more open extacy, though ſtil] 
conſtrained by their awe of the divine preſence, The beloved 
diſciple has in his countenance wonder drowned in love; and the 
Y laſt perſonage, whoſe back is towards the preſence, one would 8 
Wh fancy to be St, Thomas, whoſe perplexed concern could not be 
1 better drawn, than by this acknowledgment of the difficulty to 
deſcribe it. The apoſtle who ftands in profile immediately be- 
hind $t; John, has a yellow garment with red fleeves, _— iy 
9 connects 


hem 
pton fe of the ſame ſpecies of colours; next is a looſe changeable 
"the Frapery; then another different yellow with ſhadows bearing on 
ſry. purple; all which produce wonderful harmony. 
me), * The third is the miracle of healing the cripple at the Beautiful 
$ 2S Gate of the Temple. All the figures are admirably performed; 
s in e boys are done with great judgment, and by being naked make 
neſs. fine contraſt, The figures are placed at one end near the cor- 
iiefly ger, which varies the ſide of the picture, and gives an opportunity 
that enlarge the building with a fine portico, the like of which you 
more Muſt imagine muſt be on the other fide of the main ſtructure; all 
their Which together make a noble piece of architecture. 
ch is The fourth is the hiſtory of the death of Ananias. Here is the 
avi. Rreateſt dignity in the apoſtles ;; they are however only a ſubordinate 
this roup, becauſe the principal action relates to the criminal; thither 
d the the eye is directed by almoſt all the figures in the picture: what a 
made Porror and reverence is viſible in the whole aſſembly on this mer- 
t had oy man's falling down dead ! | 
have Tbe fifth is Elymas the ſorcerer ſtruck with blindneſs. His 
for > whole body from head to foot expreſſes his being blind, How 
o the Admirably are terror and aſtoniſhment expreſſed in the people 
© $00 eſent, and how variouſly according to their ſeveral characters! 
The Proconſul has theſe ſentiments, but as a Roman and a gen- 
-eived « man; the reſt in ſeveral degrees and manners. The ſame ſenti- 
Ws" Ts nts appear in Ananias's death, together with thoſe of joy and 
6 umph, which naturally ariſe in good minds upon the fight of 
mand, e divine juſtice and the victory of truth, What grace and ma- 
He is ty is ſeen in the great Apoſtle of the Gentiles, in all his actions, 
mand eaching, rending his garments, denouncing vengeance on the 
loubt- cerer ! The Proconſul Sergius Paulus has a greatneſs and 
y, and ace ſuperior to his charadter; and equal to what one can ſuppoſe 
n alto- a Czſar, Auguſtus, or Trajan. 
eſs he The ſixth is the ſacrifice to Paul and Barnabas by the people of 
ording Wyconia, The occaſion of this is finely told: the man healed of 
knees, lameneſs, to expreſs his ſenſe of the divine power which ap- 
n; the kared in theſe apoſtles, and to ſhew it to be him, not only a 
war's utch is under his feet on the ground, but an old man takes up 
eceived © lappet of his garment, and looks upon the limb he remembers 
gh ſtill IP have been crippled, expreſſing great devotion and amazement z 
eloyed which are ſentiments ſeen in the other, with a mixture of joy. 
ind the The group of the ox and popa are taken from a baſs relievo in 
3 mp] K e Villa de Medict, | 
not be! The ſeventh is St. Paul preaching to the Athenians. The divine 
ulty to pro is the chief figure; but with what wonderful art are almoſt 
ely be- 1 Wl the different tempers of mankind repreſented in that elegant 
which dience! One is eminently diſtinguiſhed as a believer, holding 
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Unnects the figure with St. Peter and St. John, whoſe draperies. 
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out his hands in rapture, and has the ſecond place in the pic- | 
ture; another is wrapped up in deep ſuſpence; another ſaying |? 
there is ſome reaſon in what he ſays; another angry and mali- 
cious at his deſtroying ſome favourite opinion; others attentive 
and reaſoning on the matter,within themſelves, or with one ano- 
ther ; while the generality attend, and wait for the opinion of 
thoſe who are leading characters in the aſſembly: ſome are placed 
before the apoſtle, ſome behind, not only as caring leſs for 
the preacher or the doctrine, but to raiſe the apoltolic character, 
which would loſe ſomething of its dignity, if his maligners were 
ſuppoſed to be able to look him in the face. This picture is con- 
ducted with the greateſt judgment. The attitude of St. Paul is as 
fine as poſſible, pointing out his hands to the ſtatue of Mercury, 
alluding to their idolatry ; for the men of Lyſtra would call him 
by that name, and worſhip him as a god preſiding over eloquence, 
Thus the picture ſhews the ſubjeR of his preaching. The little 
drapery thrown over the apoſtle's ſhoulder, and hanging down to 
his waſte, poiſes the figure, which otherwiſe would ſeem ready to 
tumble forwards. The drapery is red and green. The back-ground 
is expreſſive of the ſuperſtition St. Paul was preaching againſt, as 
above-mentioned. No hiſtorian, orator, or poet, can poſſibly give 
ſo great an idea of the eloquent and zealous apcſtle as this figure 
does; for there we ſee a perſon whoſe face and adtion no words 
can ſufficiently deſcribe, but which aſſure us, as much as thoſe can, 
that that divine man muſt ſpeak with good ſenſe and to the purpoſe, 
There were in all twelve of theſe cartoons, two of which 
are in the poſſeſſion of the French King, whoſe predeceſſor Lewis 
XIV. is ſaid to have offered 100,000 louis d'ors for the admirable 
pieces above deſcribed. The King of Sardinia has two of the 
others ; and one belonged to a gentleman in England, who pledged 
it for a ſum of money : but when the perſon who had taken this 
valuable depoſit found it was to be redeemed, being very unwill- | 
ing to part with it, he greatly damaged the drawing ; for which 
the gentleman brought his action, and it was tried in Weſtmin- 
ſter-hall, where the picture was produced. The ſubje&t was He- 
rod's cruelty; and, indeed, the æuel malice of the perſon ſued 
ſeemed to flow from a principle perhaps equally diabolical and in- | 
excuſable. 
Beſides St. James's palace, built by Henry VIII. here were two f 
other beautiful palaces within the gps of Weſtminſter, viz. 
ſey, and burnt down, all but 
the banqueting houie, in 1697; and Somerſet-houſe, built by the 
Duke of Somerſet, uncle to Edward VI, protector of . 1 
about the year 1549, upon whoſe attainder it fell to the crown: 
and Anne of Denmark, Queen to King James I. kept her court 
here, whence it was called Denmark-houſe during that ag, 2 * 
ut 
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» it ſoon after recovered the name of the founder. It was the 


idence of Queen Catharine, dowager of King Charles II. and 
was ſettled on the late oo Caroline, in caſe ſhe had ſurvived his 
Tate Majeſty. It was pulled down in 1775, in conſequence of an act 
of parliament paſſed the year before for that 3 The neceſ- 

ty of erecting proper offices for the tranſaction of public buſi- 
eſs, and the expedience of uniting in one place all thoſe that 
ve any connection with each other, were the reaſons for paſſing 
e act. The principal offices intended to be kept here, are the 
rivy-Seal and Signet Offices; the Navy- Office; Navy- Pay; Vic- 
Malling; fick and wounded ; Ordnance ; Stamp; Lottery; Salt- 
tax; Hackney- coach; and Hawkers and Pedlars Offices: alſo 
the Surveyor-General of Crown-Lands Office; the Duchies of 


| e. and Lancaſter; the two Auditors of Impreſts; the 


pe- Office, and Comptroller of the Pipe; the Clerk of the Es- 
ats, and Treaſurers- Remembrancers Offices. The King's 
Irge-Houſes are likewiſe comprehended in the plan, with a 
yelling for the Barge Maſter; beſides houſes for the Treaſurer, 
e Pay-maſter, and fix Commiſſioners of the Navy; for three 
ommiſſioners of the Victualling and their Secretary; for one 
dmmiſſioner of the Stamps, and one of the ſick and wounded ; 
wth commodious apartments in every Othce for a Secretary or 
me other acting Officer, for a porter, and their families. 

The building towards the Strand is completely finiſhed, and 
Jl admit of a ſatisfaftory deſcription, It is compoſed of a ruſ- 
IE baſement ſupporting a Corinthian order of columns, crowned 
the centre with an attic, and at the extremities with a ba- 


uſtrade. 


he baſement conſiſts of nine large arches, three in the middle, 
n, forming the principal entrance, and three at each end, filled 
th windows of the Doric order, adorned with pilaſters, en- 
tablatures, and pediments. 
On the key-ſtones of theſe nine arches are carved, in alto-relievo, 
and in a very maſterly manner, nine coloſſal maſks, repreſenting 
Morte and the eight great rivers of England, Thames, Humber, 
erſey, Dee, Medway, Tweed, Tine, and Severn, with proper 


_ emblems to mark their ſeveral peculiarities, 


Ocean is in the center, repreſented by the head of a venerable 
man, whoſe flowing beard, reſembling waves, is filled with 
of various kinds. On his forehead is placed a creſcent, to 
ote the influence the moon has on its waters, and round his 


n ples is bound a regal tiara, adorned with crowns, tridents, 
md other marks of royalty. 


pears the Thames, repreſented by a 
billing ſwans, and luxuriant gar- 
His hair and beard are dreſſed and 

plaited 


Weſtic head, crowned wit 
us of fruits and flowers, 


— =y —- 
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Mr. Wilton. 
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plaited in the niceſt order, and his features expreſs at once good 
ſenſe, good humour, and every ſpecies of urban perfection. | 

The next in order is the Humber, a ſtriking contraſt to the 
Thames, exhibiting an athletic, hardy countenance, with the N 


* 


beard and hair ſeemingly diſordered by the fury of tempeſts. His 
cheeks and eyes are ſwelled with rage, his mouth open, and every, a 


feature diſtended, as expreſſive of the boiſterous, intractable cha. 
racter of that river, 1 

Next to the Humber are placed the Merſey and the Dee, one, 
crowned with garlands of oak, the other with reeds and other 
aquatic productions. The laſt of theſe is the work of Signor? 
Carlini, the other four of Mr. Wilton, all executed with a taſte 
and ſkill that do great credit to theſe two able artiſts, 

Theſe are the maſks which decorate the arches to the right of 
the centre. Thoſe towards the left are, firſt, the Medway, a head 
ſimilar to that of the Thames, but of a different character, 
marking ſomewhat leſs urbanity, being more negligently dreſſed, 
and bearing for emblems the prow of a ſhip of war, with feſtoons 
of hops, and ſuch fruits as enrich the banks of that river. 3 


the head a character of ſagacity, valour, fortitude, and ſtrength, WS 
It is crowned with a garland of roſes and thiſtles; and, though WR 
it be the laſt, is certainly not the leaſt able performance of WR 
Fr 

The remaining two, on the left ſide of the centre, are finely ex- 
ecuted by Signor Carlini, The firſt repreſents the T ine, with a i 


other ſpecies of fiſh that abound in that river, 


I have been thus particular in the deſcription of theſe nire 9 Th 
maſks, as they exhibit more variety than could be expected, ard 


: nol; 
becauſe they are executed with much more taſte and ſkill than : "og 
is uſually beſtowed on ſach works. ients 

The Corinthian order on the baſement juſt deſcribed con6"} © FUR 


4 ©. 
4 
8 


of ten columns placed upon pedeſtals, and having their regul Oer 
entablature; all executed with great correctneſs, and in the mod Nutee 
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good eovering part of the architrave and frize, on which are repre- 
eented in baſſo-relieyo medallions of the King, Queen, and 
to the BHP rince of Wales, ſupported by lions, and reſpectively adorned 
h _ F with garlands of laurel, of myrtle, and of oak, all executed by 
1 Mr. Wilton. | 
every i The attic, which diſtinguiſhes the centre of the front, ex- 
e cha. ends over three intercolumniations, and is divided into three 
parts by four coloſſal ſtatues placed on the columns of the or- 
e; one Wer, the centre diviſion being reſerved for an inſcription, and the 
other wo fide ones having oval windows in the form of medallions 
Signor adorned with feſtoons of oak and laurel. The four ſtatues re— 
a tale Preſent venerable men in ſenatorial robes, with the cap of liberty 
eon their heads. All of them have in one hand a faſces compoſed 
ght of f reeds firmly bound together, an emblem of ſtrength derived 
a head From unanimity ; while the other hand of each figure ſuſtains, te- 
radter, {oY pectively, the (cales, the mirrour, the ſword, and the bridle ; 
wee ymbols of juſtice, prudence, valour, and moderation; qualities 


y which dominion can alone be maintained. The two figures 
oeareſt the centre were made by Signor Carlin; the two at the 


h lank$ Fa 


Wextremities by Signor Ceracchi, an Italian ſculptor, who rehded 


„ Win ome time in London, whoſe abilities the architect wiſhed to en- 

ven o ourage and keep among us; but the little employment found in 

+ EE ngland for ſculptors, however excellent, fruſtrated his inteations. 
nous 


.| * The attic terminates with a group, conſiſting of the arms of 
ance I She Britiſh Empire, ſupported on one fide by the Genius of Enge 
and, on the other by Fame ſounding her trumpet, The whole 


1ely 57 ga much- approved performance of Mr. Bacon. 

in The three open arches in the Strand front form the 
mw * principal entrance to the whole ſtructure. They open to a 
t has af 


8 pacious and ſtately veſtibule, uniting the ſtreet with the back 
ont, and ſerving as the general atrium to the whole edifice, but 
ys and more particularly to the Royal Academy, and to the Royal and 
. galiquary Societies, the entrances to all which are under cover. 

eſe nire Tae veſtibule is decorated with columns of the Doric order, 
ed, and ole entablatures ſuppert the vaults, which are modeſtly ſet off, 
cill than Ws is the whole compoſition, but with well-choſen antique orna- 
„% Pente, among which are intermixed the cyphers of their Ma- 
con lies and the Prince of Wales. 

Over the central doors in this veſtibule are placed two buſts ex- 


3 from 


regu Lat N 
the mo aeuted in Portland ſtone by Mr. Wilton, That on the academy 
i de repreſents Michelangelo Bonarroti, the firſt of artiſts; that 
i mezza' in the ſocieties, Sir Iſaac Newton, the firſt of philoſophers. 
hitraves, Tue front of this building towards the principal court, is 
ade, and onſiderably wider than that of the Strand, being near two hun— 
nd pedi- ired feet in extent, and is compoſed of a corps-de-logis with two 
e table droſecting wings, The ſtyle of decoration is, however, nearly 
cover"; tic lame, 1 


A 


= 
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The five maſks on the key-ſtones of the arches, repreſenting 
lares, or tutelar deities of the place, are able performances of the 
ingenious Mr. Nollekens. 

he ſtatues of the attic repreſent the four parts of the globe. 
America armed and breathing defiance; the reſt loaded with tri- 
butary fruits and treaſures, They are all executed in a very mal- 
terly manner by Mr. Wilton, 

The couronnement, or attic- finiſhing, by Mr. Bacon, like 
that of the Strand front, is compoled by the Britiſh arms, placed 
on a cartel ſurrounded with ſedges and ſea-weeds. It is ſupported 
by tritons armed with tridents, and holding a feſtoon of nets, 
filled with fiſh, and other marine productions. 

Before we leave this front I muit not omit to mention the two 
ſunk courts ſurrounded with very elegant ruftic arcades, and 


ſerving to give light to the baſement- ſtory of the Royal Academy, 


the Royal Society, and the rooms intended to contain the na- 
tional records. In the middle of each of theſe courts is a re-. 
ſervoir of water, ſerving not only to all the cellar- ſtories, but 
alſo the engines in caſe of fire. The water is ſerved from the 


New- River; and being almoſt conſtantly on, muit, I apprehend, » l 
prevent all accidents of fire, more eſpecially as great care has been 


taken throughout the building to render it as little liable to them 
as poſſi ble. | | 

Returning from the great court to the Doric veſtibule before 
deſcribed, you find on the right hand the entrance to the Royal 
and Antiquarian Societies. The Royal Society was founded by 
Charles II. and hold their meetings under a preſident here: the 


annual election of officers is on St. Andrew's day, Nov. 30. The u 
Society of Antiquaries were honoured with a Royal Charter in 


1751; the King is patron : the annual election of officers is on 
St. George's day, April 23. 

On the left is the entrance into the apartments of theRoyal 
Academy. 

Near Exeter Exchange is an ancient building, called the Savoy, 
from Peter Earl of Savoy and Richmond, who firſt erected a hou!: 
here in 1245. This houſe afterwards came into the poſſeſſion of *# 
the friars of Montjoy, of whom Queen Eleanor, wife of King 
Henry III. purchaſed it for her ſon, Henry Duke of Lancaſter. *: 
The Duke afterwards enlarged and beautified it at an immenſe 2! 
expence ; and in the reign of Edward III. this was reckoned one 


of the fineſt palaces in England; but in 1381, it was burnt to 3 
the ground, with all its ſumptuous furniture, by the Kentiſh re- E 
bels under Wat Tyler. Henry VII. began to rebuild it in its 800 
preſent form, for an hoſpital for the reception of an hundred diſ- FF . 
trelſed objects; but the hoſpital was ſuppreſſed by Edward VI. 


who granted its furniture, together with 7091. a year of its reve- 8 
| nues, 


. 
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ſenting ues, to the hoſpitals of Chriſt's church, St. Thomas, and Bride- 
of the pwell. The Savoy has ever ſince belanged to the crown, and con- 
"Fitts of a large edifice, built with free-ſtone and flint, in which 
globe, Wletachments of the King's Guards lie, where they have a priſon 
ith tri- 2 the confinement of deſerters and other offenders, and lodgings 
y mal- for recruits. A part of the Savoy was allotted by King William 
III. to the French refugees, who have ſtil] a chapel here, which 
n, like Fas the ancient chapel or church of the hoſpital, 
placed In Queen Elizabeth's reign Weſtminſter had but four pariſh« 
pported Churches, beſides St. Peter's, within its liberty, viz. St, Marga- 
"1 nets, _Fet's, St. Martin's near Charing-croſs, the Savoy church, and St. 
*Clement's-Danes ; but now it has two pariſh-churches in that call- 
the two Ad the city, viz. St. Margaret's and St. John's; and ſeven pariſh- 
es, and churches in its liberty, viz. St. Clement's Danes, St. Paul's, Co- 
ademy, . YFent-garden, St, Mary's le Strand, St. Martin's in the Fields, Sts 
the na. Anne's, St. James's, and St. George's, Hanover Square, It firſt 
is A re. Ferurned Members to Parliament in the 1ſt of Edward VI. The 
les, but Humber of its houſes may be eſtimated from a review of the laſt 
om the poll for Weſtminſter in 1780, by which it appears here are the 
drehend, Freateſt number of voters of any place in the kingdom, except the 
las been Gounty of Vork; for, upon ſhutting the books, the numbers ap- 
to them hh for Sir George-Brydges Rodney 5298, Right Honourable 
Fharles-James Fox 4878, Earl of Lincoln 4257. At the conteſt 
e before n 1749, between. Lord Trentham (now earl Gower)'and Sir 
e Royal  GeorgeVandeput, his 3 polled 4811, and Sir George 46 54. 
nded by he precinct of St. Martin's le Grand, though in the city of Lon- 
re; the Jon, is lubjeR to the city or borough of Weſtminſter, whoſe Depu- 
30. The y ſte ward holds a court of record here once a week, for the trial of 
zarter in + Mpias's, attachments, and all perſonal actions: this precin& has 
ers is on *Merefore ſometimes claimed a right to vote for its Members of 
Parliament, but it has not always been allowed. The great hall 
heRoyal ® Weſtminſter, as to whoſe founder hiſtorians are not agreed, is 
loo feet wide in the roof, 300 feet long, and go feet high, Its 
e Savor, ble bridge, which was begun in June, 1738, was firſt opened for 
4 a hou!: 8 ot-paſſengers, and for horſes and carriages Nov. 17, 1750. Itis 
Ton of 23 feet long, 44 broad, and conſiſts of 14 arches, of which the 
of Kinz entre arch is 76 feet wide It is built chiefly of ſtone from Port - 
ancaſter. Ind and Purbeck, and has ſeveral watch houſes on it, beſides al- 
immenſe Pes for ſhelter from rain, &c. 12 watchmen do duty on it (ſix 
-oned one em each ſide of the water), and there are 32 lamps, with each 
burnt to hre burners, to light it. For further particulars ſee Maitland. 
entiſh re- But of all the public ſtrudtures that engage the attention of the 
| it in its rious, the Britiſh Muſeum is the greateſt, It was formerly call. - 
dred di-  Montagu-houſe, becauſe the noble family of that name built 
vard VI. for their town refidence, It was purchaſed by money granted 
its reve- Farliament 1753, and defigned not only as a library for 
nuecs, 2 | gentlemen 
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gentlemen to ſtudy in, but alſo as a place for the reception of na- 
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tural and artificial curioſities, to be ſhewn to every perſon gratis, 


according to a ſettled form of preſcribed rules. 'E 

All the books belonging to the Kings of England, from Henry 
VII. to the death of his late Majeſty, are depoſited here, together 
with all the manuſcripts collected by Sir Robert and Sir John 
Cotton, All the curioſities of the late Sir Hans Sloan are alſo 
here, and the whole valuable collection of manuſcripts belonging 
to the late Earl of Oxford. | | 

Many other benefactions have been ſince added to this valuable 
library; particularly by Mr. Wortly Montagu, and the Honour. 
able Sir W. Hamilton, Envoy at Naples. Dr. Gifford, one of the 
Jate officers, alſo made this public foundation a preſent of a fine 
ſet of paintings by Vandyke, preſerved in the greateſt perfection; 
and one copy of every book entered in the hall of the Company ct 
Stationers is always ſent here, as it was formerly to his Majetty': 
library at Weſtminſter. 

The Muſeum is under the direction of forty-two truſtees, twen- 
ty one of whom are appointed to act in conſequence of their being 
great officers of ſtate. Two are choſen as deſcendants of the Cos 
ton's, two for Sloan's collection, and two for the Harleian manu- 
ſcripts, beſides fifteen elected for the others. A committee of three 
at leaſt is held every other Friday, and a general meeting once a 
quarter; but no perfon can be admitted into any office, in the 
houſe, except by a warrant ſigned by the Archbiſhop of Cantcr- 
bury, the Lord Chancellor, and the Speaker of the Houſe of Com. 
mons. 

The domeſtic officers of the houſe are, a principal librarian, 
to whom all the others are ſubject ; the keeper of the natural curi- 
ofities, and his deputy; the keeper of the printed books, and þ: 
deputy; the keeper of the antiquities, and his deputy z. the keepe: 
of the reading- room; the meſſenger, and his depu'y; with th: 
porter and houſekeeper, under whom there are ſeveral women (er- 
vants, to do the neceſſary bulineſs of the houſe. 

As this foundation is altogether for the uſe of the public, ar! 


the only one in London free for their reception without any es. 


pence, we ſhall next lay before our readers the form of admit 
ſion. | 

Such literary gentlemen as delire to ſtudy in it from time to 
time, are to give in their names, and places of abode, ſigned by 01: 
of the officers, to the committee; and if no objection is mae, 


they are admitted to peruſe any books or manulcripts, witich ae 
brought to them by the meſſenger, as ſoon as they come to the read- 8 
ing room, in the morning at nine o'clock, and this order laſts iis 8 
months, after which they may have it renewed, as often as they © 
pleaſe, There are ſome curious manulcripts, however, which th 
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re not permitted to peruſe, unleſs they make a particular appliea- 
tion to the committee, and then they obtain them; but they are 
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taken back to their proper places in the 
the morning. proper Þ evening, and brought again 


* Thoſe who come to ſee the curioſities, are obliged to give in 
heir names to the porter, who enters them in a book, which is 
iven to the principal librarian, who ſtrikes them off, and orders 
the tickets to be given in the following manner : —During tie 
onths of May, June, July, and Auguſt, forty-five are admitted 
n Tueſdays, Wedneſdays, and Thurſdays, viz. fifteen at nine in 


8 forenoon, fifteen at eleven, and fifteen at one in the afternoon, 


n Mondays and Fridays, fifteen are admitted at f 

e afternoon, and fifteen at fix, The other eight Sachs bs the 
wh forty Gve are admitted i in three different companies, on Mon- 
days, Tueſdays, Wedneſdays, Thurſdays, and Fridays, at nine 
Thoſe who deſire to walk in the gar 
(dens are admitted by tickets, which laſt one year, with this differ- 


ence, that they are all dated from the firſt of January, al 
* perſon ſhould not apply for them till cool wan Ts POOR 
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r Anal. anlage i - 

$i of Kings Langley, and three or | e dub e 
of St. Alban's, to whoſe abbey it once belonged, and to which it 
was given, as appears by a grant of King John, in order to find 
the monks in cloaths. The church is a handſome edifice, ſituated 
i the middle of the village, and at the weſt end is a fine tower, It 
is famous for being the birth-place of Nicholas Breakſpeare, the 
_ only Engliſhman who ever attained to the papal dignity, who was 
made Pope by the title of Adrian IV. and had his Ricropheld by the 
Emperor Frederic while he diſmounted : but notwithſtanding his 
Pride, it is a ſtill more indelible ſtain to his memory, that, when 
Sovereign Pontiff, he ſuffered his mother to be maintained by the 
mms of the church of Canterbury, This place gave the title of 
Baron to the late Lord Raymond, who built the houſe called Lang- 
key Bury, near this village; which at his death he left to Sir John 
Filer, of Eaſt Sutton, in Kent, It is at preſent inhabited by Sir 

Henry Grey, Bart. The title of Raymond is extinct. 
= ABBS COURT, in the pariſh of Walton upon Thames, in 
Furry. The Lord of this Manor, which is alſo called Aps, 
fed formerly upon All Saints Day to give a barrel of beer, and a 
uarter of corn baked into Joaves, to as many poor as came. 
his charity was begun in the day of popery, in order, as it is 
fuppoſed, to encourage the prayers for deliverance of ſouls out of 


"Þvr gatory. 
4 B 4 ACTON 
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ACTON (FasT), a village fix miles from London, a little f 
north of the Oxford road, noted for medicinal wells near it, 


which are frequented in the ſummer months. 


ACTON (WEST), a village in the road to Oxford, ſeven miles 
from London. 


ADDINGTON, a village in Surry, three miles from Croydon, 


fituated at the deſcent of a high, ſpacious common, to which it gives ; 
name. Its church, though ſaid to be above 300 years old, is (till 8 


very firm. But what is moſt remarkable is, that the Lord of the 


Manor held it in the reign of Henry III. by the ſervice of making 


His Majeſty a meſs of pottage in an earthen pot in the King's 


kitchen at his coronation; and ſo late as the coronation of King 


Charles II. Thomas Leigh, Eſq; then Lord of the Manor, made 


a meſs according to his tenure, and brought it to his Majelty's 


table, when that King accepted of his ſervice, though he did not | 


taſte what he had prepared. 


ADSCOMB, in Surry, near Croydon, is the ſeat of William 
Draper, Eſq. the paintings and furniture of which are fine. 
St. AGNES LE CLARE Fields, near Hoxton, ſo called from 


a ſpring of water dedicated to that Saint, and now converted into 


a cold bath. 


St. ALBAN's, a large and very ancient town in Hertfordſhire, 
21 miles from London, was ſo called from St. Alban, who ſuft- 


fered in the perſecution under Njocleh = amd hii-g eafvoc— 
1 


Sei ,,H˖,8z, ally interred ON A in the neighbourhood of this 


town, a monaſtery was erected and dedicated to him by King 


Offa. King Edward VI. incorporated this town by a charter, 


granting the inhabitants a Mayor, a High-Steward, a Recorder, 
12 Aldermen, and 24 Aſſiſtants, a Town-Clerk, &c. but the 


Mayor and Steward are here the only Juſtices of Peace. Here 


are three churches, beſides the ancient cathedral called St. Alban's, 
belonging 40 the monaſtery, which is now a pariſh-church, having 
been purchaſed by the. inhabitants of King Edward VI. for the b 


ſum of four hundred pounds. 


The high altar is in the Gothic taſte, but very fine; and ſome 'J 
years ſince one Mr, Polehampton made this pariſh a preſent of a 


handſome altar-piece, the ſubject of which is the Lord's Supper. 


In this ancient edifice is a fureral monument and effigies of a 


King Offa, its founder, who is repreſented ſeated on his throne 
and underneath is the following inſcription : 
Fundator eccleſiæ, circa annum 793, 
Quem male depictum, et reſidentem cernitis alte 
Sublimem ſolio, MERC1us Orra fuit, 
That is, 
The founder of the church, about the year 793, 
Whom you behold ill painted on his throne 
Sublime, was once for MERCIAN OFFa known. 
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a little | 
"XZ where the Archdeacon's court is now held, and in the pavement 
are yet to be ſeen fix holes, wherein the ſupporters of it were 
fixed. The following ſhort inſcription is alſo ſtill to be ſeen 


S. Ar BANUS VEROLAMENSIS, ANGLORUM PROTOMARTYR,, 


near it, 
en miles 


roydon, 


it gives 


7 is still 1 carved figures of all thoſe wild beaſts which uſed to infeſt this 


d of the 


making F. 


; King's 


r, made 


Tajelty's 


did not , 
© which alludes to the pretended miraculons cure of a blind man 
detected by. the Duke, is as follows: 


William 


ad from 


ted into 
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vho ſuf. © 3 
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The ſhrine of St. Alban ſtood on the eaſtern part of the church, 


17 Junii, 293. 
In the north-eaſt corner is an old gallery, and on the edges are 


art of the iſland. | 
In the ſouth aile, near the above ſhrine, is the monument of 


FK. Y Humphry, brother to King Henry V. commonly diſtinguiſhed by 
f King 8 


the title of the Good Duke of Glouceſter. It is adorned with a 


% ducal coronet, and the arms of France and England quartered. 


In niches on one fide are ſeventeen Kings; but in the niches on 
the other fide there are no ſtatues remaining. The inſcription, 


Piæ Memoriz V. Opt. Sacrum. 
Hic jacet Humphredus, Dux ille Gloceſtrius olim, 
Henrici Sexti protector, fraudis ineptæ 
Detector, dum ficta notat miracula coeci, i. 
Lumen erat patriæ, columen venerabile regni, 
Pacis amans, Muſiſque favens melioribus; unde 
Gratum opus Oxonio, quæ nunc ſchola ſacra refulget. 
Invida ſed mulier-regno, regi, ſibi nequam, 
Abſtulit hunc, humili vix hoc dignata tepulcro, 
Invidia rumpente tamen, poſt funera vivit. 


Which has been thus tranſlated : 


Sacred to the memory of the beſt of men. 
Interr'd within this conſecrated ground, 
Lies he whom Henry his protector found: | 
Good Humphry, Glo'ſter's Duke, who well could ſpy 
Fraud couch'd within the blind impoſtor's eye. | 
His country's light, the ſtate's rever'd ſupport,. 
Who peace and riſing learning deign'd to court 
Whence his rich library, at Oxford plac'd, 
Her ample ſchools with ſacred influence grac'd: 
Yet fell beneath an envious woman's wile, 
Both to herſelf, her King, and country vile; 
Who ſcarce allow'd his bones this ſpot of land: 
Yet ſpite of envy ſha!l his glory ſtand, 
About forty years ago, in digging a grave, a pair of ſtairs were: 
diſcovered that lead down to a vault where his leaden coffin was 
found, in which his body was preſerved entire, by a kind of pickle 
in whieh it lay, only the fleſh was waſted from the legs, the pickle 
at that end being dried up. 3 0 
B 5 | In 
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In the vault, which has no offenſive ſmell, is a crucifix painted 
on the wall; on each ſide of the head is a cup, a third at the hip, 
and a fourth at the feet. 

The coins and other pieces of Roman antiquities, dug up at 
Old Verulam, are depoſited in the veſtry of this abbey, and are 
well worth a traveller's notice. 

in the windows of the cloyſter of this abbey were formerly 
painted many hiſtorical paſſages out of the Bible, with Latin 
verſes under each ftory explaining the ſame. In like manner 
were the windows of the library and preſbytery painted with the 
3 of famous men, with explanatory verſes; but theſe are 
all gone. 

K little to the ſouth of St. Stephen's church are the remains of 
the church and houſe of St. Julian, which was founded for la- 
zars by Gaufridus, Abbot of St. Alban's, who, with the advice 
and conſent of his convent, endowed it with ſeveral tythes and 
parcels of tythes in St. Alban's, Bradeway, &c. which were con- 
firmed by King Henry the Second. 

In this town, beſides that of St. Alban, are the pariſh-churches 
of St. Peter, St. —_— and St, Michael. St. Peter's, which 
is a good building, ſtands on the eaſt fide of the town; in this 
church is a monument for Robert Pemberton, Eſq; who built ſix 
alms-houſes, and endowed them with an eftate of thirty pounds a 
year for the maintenance of fix poor widows, In this pariſh alſo 
are nine alms-houſes, built by Sarah Ducheſs of Marlborough, 
for thirty-fix perſons, with an allowance of fifty ſhillings a quar- 
ter, and a piece of garden-ground to each. This lady had an 
houſe called Holywell, in St. Stephen's pariſh, on the river Ver 
or Verulam, built by her conſort the Duke, 

In the church of St. Michael are many monuments, particu- 


Eſq. the former of whoſe effigies is in alabaſter, ſeated in an el - 
bow chair, with this * : 


Franciſc. Bacon, Baro de Verulam, San&, Albani Viceco, 
Seu, notioribus titulis, 
Scientiarum Lumen, Facundiz Lex, 
Sic ſedebat : 
Qui, poſtquam omnia naturalis ſapientiæ 
Et civilis arcana evolviſſet, 
Naturæ decretum explevit, 
Compoſita ſolvantur, 
Anno Dom. M DC XXVI, 
Etat. LXVI, 
Tanti viri 
Mem. 
Thomas Meautys, 
Superſtitis cultor, defunRi admirator. In 


larly that of the celebrated Lord Bacon, and George Grimſton, 
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In Engliſh thus : 

« Francis Bacon, Baron of Verulam, and Viſcount St. Alban's z 
« gr, by his more known titles, the Light of the Sciences, and 
« the Law of Eloquence, was thus accuſtomed to fit ; who, after 
% having unravelled all the myſteries of natural and civil wiſ- 
« dom, fulfilled the decree of nature, that things joined ſhould be 
« ſooſed, in the year of our Lord 1626, and of his age 66. 

« This was erefed to the memory of ſo great a man, by 
© Thomas Meautys, who reverenced him while living, and ad- 
« mires him dead,” 

In the middle of the town ſtands one of thoſe magnificent eroſſes 
erected by King Edward I. between Lincolnſhire and Weſtmin- 
ſter, to the memory of his beloved and meritorious Queen Eleanor, 
This building was re-ereAed in the year 1703, and repaired in 
the years 1731 and 1744+ 

Near St. Alban's is a fort, at a place called by the common 
people the Oyſter Hills, which is ſuppoſed to have been the camp 
of Oſtorius, the Roman Proprætor. This town is the largeſt in 
the county, and, beſides the four churches, has ſeveral meeting= 
houſes, two charity-ſchools, and three fairs, and has on Saturday 
one of the beſt markets for wheat in England, It gives the title 
of Duke to the noble family of Beauclerc, 

As you enter St. Alban's, a curious mill has lately been 
erected for poliſhing diamonds. Tt is driven by water, and faves 
a conſiderable expence, as they uſed to be done by horſes or men. 

AMERSHAM, or AGMONDESHAM, a ſmall but very 
ancient borough, in Buckinghamſhire, ſituated in a vale between 
woody hills, 26 miles from London. It is pleaſantly ſituated on 
the river Coln, but much decayed from what it was formerly, 
The town conſiſts of a long ſtreet, divided about the middle by 
a ſhorter croſs ſtreet, in the interſection of which ſtands the church, 
ſaid to be the beſt reQory in the county, it being well endowed by 
Geoffery de Mandeville, Earl of Eſſex, in the reign of King 
Stephen, Here is a handſome market- houſe, built with brick, on 
arched pillars, (with a dome, in which is a clock and a bell) near 
100 years ago, by Sir William Drake, Knight. It has a free- 
ſchool, founded in the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; and here is alfo 
a fine ſeat called Shardeloes, the manor of which formerly be- 
longed to the noble family of the Ruſſels; but in the reign of 
James I. it came to the Drakes, with the property of the borough, 
by the marriage of the only daughter and heireſs of William 
Tothill, Eſq. Sir William, the Baronet, was deſcended from 
this lady, but died S. P. title extindt. William Drake, Efq. is 
the preſent owner. — The town ſends two members to par iament, 
choſen by the Lord's tenants of the borough paying ſcot and lot, 
who are about 150 in number. It has a market on Tue!days, 


and two fairs, 
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ANCHORWICEE, near Stains, formerly a nunnery, and 
for many years belonged to the Harcourt family. It was the 
ſummer reſidence of the late Harcourt Powell, Eſq. The houſe is 
ancient, but large, and beautifully ſituated om the banks of the 
ere ig Oppoſite is Runnymede, in which Magna Charta was 
igned. 4 
ASHFORD, a village near Stains, in Middleſex, adorned with 
the ſeats of the Earl of Kinoul, and the Duke of Argyll. 4 

ASHRIDGE, in Hertfordſhire; the old family ſeat of the 
Duke of Bridgewater. The park is fine, but the houſe is ſuffered 
to go to decay, It is three miles from Berkhampſtead. „ 

ASHTED, a village in Surry, near Epſom Wells, where there 
is a handſome ſeat and park belonging to the Earl of Suffolk. 
The church, which ſtands on the fade of the park, has ſeveral 
monuments. " 3 


ANCROF T's beautiful Alms-houſe, School, and Chapel, at 
| Mile-End, were erected by the Draper's company in the year 
1735, purſuant to the will of Mr. Francis Bancroft, who be- 
queathed to that company the ſum of 28,0001. and upwards, in 
real and perſonal eſtates, for purchaſing a ſite, and building upon 
It an alms-houſe, with convenient apartments for twenty-four alms- 
men, a chapel, and ſchool-rocom for 100 poor boys, and two 
dwelling-houſes for the ſchoo]-maſters, and endowing the ſame. 
He alſo ordered, that each of the almſmen ſhould have 8I, and 
half a chaldron of coals yearly, and a gown of baize every third 
year; that the ſchool-boys ſhould be cloathed, and taught read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic ; that each of the maſters, beſides 
their houſes, ſhould have a ſalary of zol, per annum, and the 
yearly ſum of 20ol. for coals and candles, for their uſe, and that 
of the ſchool, with a ſufficient allowance for books, paper, pens, 
and ink; that the committee of the court of aſſiſtants ſhould have 
51. for a dinner, at their annual viſitation of the alms-houſe and 
ichool; and that zl. 10s. ſhould be given for two half-yearly ſer- 
mons, to be preached in the pariſh-churches of St. Helen and St, 
Michael Cornhill, or elſewhere, in commemoration of this foun- 
dation, at which the almimen and boys were to be preſent. To 
each of theſe boys, when put out apprentices, he gave 4l. but if 
they were put to ſervice, they were to have no more than 21. 10s. 

to buy them cloaths. | 
The edifice is not only neat, but extremely elegant, conſiſting 
of two wings, and a centre detached from both of them. In the 
middle of the front is the chapel, before which is a noble portico 
with Tonic. columns, and coupled pilaſters at the corners, ſup- 
' porting a pediment, in the plane of which is the dial, There is 
- an 
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an aſcent to the portico by a flight of ſteps, and over the chapel is 
a handſome turret. On each fide of the portico are two houſes 
like thoſe in the wings. The conſtruction of the wings is uni- 
form, lofty, and convenient: twelve doors in each open 1n a regular 
ſeries, and the windows are of a moderate ſize, numerous, and 
proportioned to the apartments they are to enlighten. The ſquare 
is ſurrounded with gravel walks, with a large graſs-plot in the 
middle, and next the road the wall is adorned with handſome iron 
rails and gates. In ſhort, the ends of the wings next the road 
being placed at a conſiderable diſtance from it, the whole is ſeen 
in a proper point of view, and appears to the greateit advantage, 
It is worthy of remark, that this Bancroft, who left ſo large a 
ſum for ereing and endowing this fine hoſpital, and even ordered 
two ſermons to be annually preached in commemoration of. his 
charity, was one of the Lord Mayor's officers, and, as he roſe to 
be ſenior officer, often ſold out, and became Young Man, receiving 
a gratuity from each for the ſake of ſeniority ; and he living to be 
old, got a conſiderable ſum of money by this practice, by infor- 
mations, and ſummoning the citizens before the Lord Mayor upon 
the moſt trifling occaſions, and other things not belonging to his 
office ; not only pillaged the poor, but alſo many of the rich, who 
rather than loſe time in appearing before that magiſtrate, gave 
money to get rid of this common peſt of the citizens, which, to- 
gether with his numerous quarterages from the brokers, &c, ena- 
bled him to amaſs annually a conſiderable ſum of money. 
BANSTED, a village in Surry, ſituated between Darking and 
Croydon, famous for producing a great number of walnuts, but 
much more for its neighbouring Downs, one of the moſt delight- 
ful ſpots in England, on account of the agreeable ſeats in that 
neighbourhood, for the extenſive proſpect of ſeveral counties on 
both fides the Thames, and even of the royal palaces of Windſor 
and Hampton Court; and for the fineneſs of the turf, covered 
'with a ſhort graſs, intermixed with thyme, and other fragrant 


| herbs, that render the mutton of this tract, though ſmall, remark - 


able for its ſweetneſs: but the plough has for many years made 
ſuch conſiderable encroachments upon it, that the paſture and 
flocks are greatly diminiſhed. In theſe Downs there is a four- 

mile courſe for horſe-races, which is much frequented. 
BARKING, a large market-town in Eſſex, ſituated nine miles 
from London, on a creek that leads to the Thames, from whence 
fiſh is ſent up in hoats to London, the town being chiefly inhabited 
by fiſhermen. The pariſh has been ſo much enlarged by lands 
recovered from the Thames, and the river Rothing, which runs 
on the weſt fide of the town, that it has a church and two chapels 
of eaſe, one at Ilford, and another called New- Chapel, on the fide 
of Epping-Foreſt; and the great and (mall tythes are e at 
| above 


B: AK 
above 6ool. per annum. At a ſmall diſtance from the town, in Jerect. 
the way io Dagenham, ſtood a large old honſe, where the gun. | 
powder-plot is ſaid to have been formed. 4 
ciently a Benedictine nnnnery, ſaid to be the oldeſt and richeſt in 
It was founded by Erkenwald, ſon of Offa, King of 
the Mercians, about the year 765, and dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, and St. Ethelburgha: the firſt abbeſs was fiſter to the WF 
In the year 870 the Danes deſtroyed this monaſtery, 7 
with many others; but it was afterwards rebuilt, and at the Difid: 7 
lution was valued at 8621. a year by Dugdale, and at 10481. by 
Adelicia, an abbeſs of this convent, about the year 1190, 
founded here, upon the road to London, an hoſpital, dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary, for the leprous tenants or ſervants of the con- 
This hoſpital was valued at 161. 13s. clear, per annum. 
There are not now any remains of the nunnery to be ſeen, Batk- 
ing has a market on Saturdays, and a fair on October 22. The 
lands near Barking are naturally rich, but the ſituation is un- 
healthy, and the inhabitants are ſubject to agues. 
is a very handſome ſeat belonging to Bamber Gaſcoigne, Elq. 

BARNES, a village in Surry, almoſt encompaſſed by the 
It lies between Mortlake and Barn-Elms, and is ſeven 
miles from London, and five from Kingſton. 

BARNET, a market town in Hertfordſhire, ſituated in the 
road to St Alban's, eleven miles from London, on the top of a 
hill, whence it is called High Barnet, and alſo Chipping or 
Cheaping Barnet, from King Henry the Second's granting the 
monks of St. Aiban's the privilege of holding a market here; the 
word Cheap, or Chepe, being an ancient word for a market, As 
this place is a great thoroughfare, it is well ſupplied with inns, 
The town is long, and the church, which ftands in the middle of 
pel of eaſe to the village of Eaſt Barnet. 
free- ſchool, founded by Queen Elizabeth, and endowed partly by 
that Princeſs, and partly by Alderman Owen, of London, whoſe 
additional endowment is paid by the Fiſhmongers company, who 
appoint 24 governors, by whom the maſter and uſher are choſen 
to teach ſeven children gratis, and all the other children of the 
pariſh for 5s. a quarter, Here is alſo an alms- houſe, founded and 
endowed by James Ravenſcroft, Eſq. for ſix widows. It has a 
market on Mondays, and two fairs. 

This place is remarkable for the deciſive battle fought here 
between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, on Eaſter-day, 
1471, in which the great Earl of Warwick, ſtyled the Setter-up 
and Puller- down of Kings, was ſlain, with man 
principal nobility. The place ſuppoſed to be the 
a green ſpot, a little before the meeting of the St. Alban's and 
Hatfield roads; and here, in the year 1740, a ſtone column was 
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"um. BARNET (EAST), a pleaſant village in Hertfordſhire, near 

Barke hetſtone and Enfield Chace, formerly much frequented on 
The account of its medicinal ſpring, which was diſcovered in a neigh- 

s un- bouring common above an hundred years ago. The church is & 

pariſh 4 mean edifice; but the reQtory is very beneficial.— [ For Mr. Byng't 

q. eat, ſee Vrotbam.] 
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Z BATTERSEA, a village in Surry, fftuated on the river 
BT hbames, four miles from London, and at the ſame diſtance from 
Richmond The gardens about this place are noted for producing 
che fineſt aſparagus, It gave the title of Baron to the gd praars, 
Henry St. John, Lord Viſcount Bolingbroke, who had a ſeat here, 
Ja plain old building, in which he died, on the 15th of November, 
$1751, at the age of near fourſcore years. He was buried in the 
church, and over him is erefted a monument, with the following 
2 inſcription ; 
= Here lies 
HENRY Sr. JOHN, 
In the reign of Queen Anne, 
Secretary of War, and Secretary of State, 
And Viſcount Bolingbroke : 
In the days of King George the Firſt, 
And King George the Second, 
Something more and better, 

His attachment to Queen Anne 
Expoſed him to a long and ſevere perſecution z 
He bore it with firmneſs of mind, 

The enemy to no national party, 

The friend to no faction; 
Diſlinguiſhed under the cloud of a proſcription, 
Which had not been entirely taken off, 

By zeal to maintain the liberty, 

And to reſtore the ancient proſperity, 
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The church has lately been rebuilt, and is a handſome edifice, 
Here Sir Walter St John founded a free-{chool for twenty 


boys. A bridge has lately been erected from hence to Chelſea, at 


the expence of the preſent Earl Spencer. 


BEACONSFIELD, a ſmall town in Buckinghamſhire, in the 
road to Oxford, 24 miles from London, It has ſeveral good inns, 
and is remarkable for being the birth-place of Mr, Waller, the 
celebrated poet, who had an eſtate and a handſome ſeat here, 
which is ſtill in the poſſeſſion of his deſcendant. The gardens 7? 
belonging to it were conſidered ſome years ago, before the im. 
ds: xo of theſe times, as very magnificent, There is a 


anqueting-room in one part of them, built by the celebrated 


Colin Campbell, which is a moſt beautiful and well-proportioned 
edifice. There is a fine monument erected in the church-yard ts 
his memory, with an inſcription by Mr. Rymer, which is to be!“ 
ſeen in every edition of his works, Its market is on Thurſdays, 


and it has two fairs. Near this place alſo is Gregory's, the ele. 


gant ſeat of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, which contains many 


excellent pictures, marbles, &c. It is built on the ſame plan, 


but on a ſmaller ſcale, as the Queen's palace, to which its prin- 
cipal front bears a very ſtrong reſemblance. . Here is another 


elegant houſe, built by the late Mr. Dupre. 


BEDDINGTON, in Surry, between Carſhalton and Croydon, . 


the ſeat and manor of the ancient family of the Carews, is a 
noble edifice ; but the wings are too deep for the body of the 
houſe, for they ſhould either have been placed at a greater diſtance, 


or not have been ſo long. The court before them is fine, as is 
the canal in the park, which lies before this court, and has a river 
running through it. All the flat part of the park is taken vp 
with very fine gardens, which extend in viſtas two or three miles, 
The orangery is ſaid to be the only one in England that is planted 


in the natural ground, and the trees, which are above an hundred 
years old, were brought out of Italy by Sir Francis Carew, Bart, 
They are, however, ſecured in the winter by moveable covers, 
The pleaſure-houſe, which was alſo built by Sir Francis, has the 
famous Spaniſh Armada painted on the top of it, and under it is 
a cold bath. The church is a beautiful ſmall Gothic pile, built 
of ſtone, in the north and ſouth ailes of which are ſeveral ſtalls, 
after the manner of cathedrals: and here are alſo two charity- 
ſchools, one for boys, and the other for girls. 

BEECH WOOD, near St. Alban's, in Hertfordſhire ; the feat 
of Sir John Szbright, Baronet. ay 

BELSYSE is ſituated on the ſouth- weſt fide of Hampſtead- hill, 
Middleſex, and was a fine ſeat belonging to the Lord Wotton, 


and afterwards to the Earl of Cheſterfield : but in the year 1720 


it was converted into a place of polite entertainment, ue y 
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for muſic, dancing, and play, when it was much frequented on 
account of its neighbourhood to London; but fince that time it 
has been ſuffered to run to ruin. 

BELVEDERE HOUSE. This belongs to Sir Sampſon Gi- 
deon, Bart. is ſituated on the brow of a hill, near Erith, in Kent, 
and commands a vaſt extent of a fine country many miles beyond 


the Thames, which is about a mile and a half diſtant, This river 
and navigation add greatly to the beauty of this ſcene, which ex- 
hibits to the eye of the delighted ſpectator as pleaſing a landſcape 
of the kind as imagination can form. The innumerable ſhips 
employed in the immenſe trade of London are beheld continually 
failing up and down the river, On the other fide are proſpects 
not leſs beautiful, though of another kind. This gentleman has 
very judiciouſly laid out his grounds, and made many beautiful 
viſtas. The old houſe was but ſmall ; Sir Sampſon therefore was 
induced to build a very noble manſion, and the only apartment 
left of the former is an elegant drawing-room, built by his father. 
The colle&ion of pictures at this place is well worth the attention 
of the curious. It is not very large, but contains many capital 
roductions of the greateſt maſters. The following is a cata» 
Knee of them: 
View of Venice | ; 
Ditto, with the Doge marrying the ſea, its N Canaletti 


Time bringing Truth to light, a ſketch — Rubens, 
The Alchymilt — — Teniers, 
Portrait of Sir John Gage — — Holbein. 
A landſcape — — C. Pouſſin. 
Battle of the Amazons — —— Rotten bammer. 
The unjuſt Steward — — Quintin Matſys. 
Noah's Ark — — — Velvet Brugbel. 
St. Catherine — — Leonardo da Vinci. 
Van Tromp — — Francis Hall. 
Vulcan, or the element of fire — — Baſſan. 
A picture of horſes, its companion wo Wouvermans. 
Two inſides of churches, ſmall -< — De Neef. 
A Dutchwoman and her three children — Stir Ant. More. 
Rembrandt painting an old woman — by himſelf. 
A courtezan and her gallant — — Giorgione. 
The golden age — Velvet Brugbel. 
Snyders with his wife and child — Rubens. 
Rebecca bringing preſents to Laban — De la Hyre. 
Boors at cards — — — Teniers. 
The element of Earth — — Fai. Baſſan. 
Marriage in Cana of Galilee ==» — P. Veroneſe. 
Two land(capes — — — 6. Poufſin. 
The genealogy of Chriſt — — Albert Durer. 


Beggars 


_ id 
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Beggar- boys at cards — 
Herod conſulting the wiſe men 
Marriage of St. Catherine — 


Two fine bas-relievos, in braſs, one Bacchus 


and Ariadne, the other Ceres teaching 
Triptolemus the uſe of the plough _ 
The Conception, painted for an altar piece - 
The Flight into Egypt, its companion 
Vulcan, Venus, Cupid, and ſundry figures, 
an emblematic ſubie& — 
Mars and Venus _ 
Chriſt among the Doctors — 
Duke of Buckingham's miſtreſs, her thr 
children, and a ſon of Rubens 


TRL 
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A landſcape — — 
Leopold's gallery — — 
Tenier's own gallery, its companion — 


BERKELEY-SQUARY, in the pariſh of St. George's, Welt- 
minſter; one of the new and fineſt ſquares in the metropolis. 
The Earl of Shelburne's houſe at the bottom of it is a noble and 
It was begun by the Earl of Bute, who fold it 


tore the walls were finiſhed to the Earl of Shelburne, who has 
completed it with 85 42. ond geistes- 27 


adorned with an equeſtrian ſtatue of his preſent Majefty, put up 
by himſelf, in the character of Marcus Aurelius. G 
BERKIHAMSTED, an ancient town in Hertfordſhire, fitnated Wi 
It was ancient] 
town, and, during the Heptarchy, was the reſidence of the Mer- 
William the Conqueror was obſtrufted by the Ab- 
bot of St. Alban's here, till he ſwore to the nobilit 
predeceſſors; and here Henry 4 
court, and granted the town all the laws and liberties it had en- 
It was a borough in the 
reign of Henry III. and James I. to whoſe children this place 
was a nurſery, made it a corporation, by the name of the Bailiff 
and Burgeſſes of Berkhamſted St. Peter; the Burgeſſes to be 
twelve, to chuſe a Recorder and Town-Cletk, to have a priſon, 
&c. but in the next reign it was ſo impoveriſhed by the civil wars, 
that the government was dropped, and has not been ſince renewed. 
Its market on Saturday is alſo much decayed, and it has three 
fairs. The town extends itſelf far in a broad ſtreet, and hand- 
ſome buildings, and is pleaſantly ſurrounded with high and hard 
ground, full of hedge-rows, and arable land. What remains of 
the caſtle, which is but one third of it, was not long ago the ſeat 
of the Careys, and is now the ſeat of the Ropers. 
of it ſhew it to have been a place of great ſtrength, Here is a 
ſpacious 


rincely manſon, 


26 miles to the N. W. of London. 
cian kings. 
the laws made by his 
joyed under Edward the Confeſſor. 


Salvator Roſa, 
Kembrandt. 
Old Palma. 
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Tintoret. 
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In the twelfth pillar is St. George killing the dragon. 
Public buildings are, a free- ſchool, which is a handſome brick 
Fructure, well endowed, the King being patron, and the Warden 
Sf All Souls College, in Oxford, viſitor ; and a handſome alms- 
Houſe, built and endowed by Mr, John Sayer and his wife, who 
Fave 13001. for that purpoſe. i 
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3 ,acious church dedicated to St. Peter, which has eleven of the 


oftles on its pillars, with a ſentence of the creed on each, and 
The other 


BETCHWORT H, a village in Surry, with a caſtle of the 
ame name, near which the river Mole riſes. 
BETHNAL-GREEN, near Mile-End, and lately one of the 
prog it was ſepargted by an act 
his late Majeſty's reign. The 


ilitary way from the weſt, pafied with it to Lea ferry, at Old 

ord, Within this hamlet, Bonner, Biſhop of London, had a 
alace ; and the Trinity Houſe have an hoſpital for twenty-eight 
ecayed ſeamen, who have been maſters of ſhips, or pilots, or their 
idows, which is ſituated in Mile-End road, It is a very fine 
uilding. 

The 3 built purſuant to the above act, is placed at the 
orth · eaſt corner of Hare- ſtreet, Spitalfields, and is a neat, com- 

odious edifice, built with brick, coped and coined with free- 
one; and the tower, which is not high, is of the ſame materials. 
t is remarkable, that though the village of itſelt is ſmall, yet, as 
part of Spitalfields anciently belonged to that hamlet, this pariſh 
ontains 2000 houles, and the pariſhioners are computed to 
mount to above 20,000. 

BEXLEY, a village in Kent, thirteen miles from London, a 
Manor was in the 
doſſeſſion of the celebrated Mr. Camden, who bequeathed it for 
he endowing a profeſſorſhip of Hiſtory in the Univerſity of Ox» 
ord, This is a very extenſive pariſh, containing divers hamlets, 
ind many perſons of fortune are inhabitants of it. In this pariſh 
s Hall-Place, an ancient ſeat, once belonging to the family of the 
hampney's, and afterwards to that of Auſten, Richard Cal- 


Pert, Eſq. at preſent reſides in it. 


Wo the ſouth, is about one mile in length. 
Wlack-Heath to have been the original name, and that it was fo 


BLACK HEATH, a large plain, which lies above Greenwich, 
Someuhave imagined 


Jenominated from its being a bleak or cold fituation. - The air is 
ndoubtedly keen, but this circumſtance probably contributes 
uch to the healthineſs of this delightful ſpot. On the Heath, to 
he weſt of Greenwich Park, are the villas of the Duke of Mon- 


agu and the Earl of Cheſterfield. Next the brink of the hill 
gveltward, to the ſouth of the great road, is a ſhort ſtreet of houſes, 


called 


extremity of the heath is the feat of the late Sir Gregory Page; 
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called Dartmouth-Row ; and adjoining to the houſe of the Earl 
of Dartmouth, which is at the ſouth end of the row, is an elegant 
chapel, rebuilt by his Lordſhip. Near this ſpot is alſo a very 
handſome ſeat belonging to Lord Viſcount Falkland. On the 
north fide of the great road, near the five-mile ſtone, behind a 
pleaſant grove, is a row of genteel houſes, called Chocolate- Row, 
from the houſe where the aſſembly is kept. At the welt end of 


thoſe houſes is that delightful lawn named the Point, from which 
is an extenſive and molt magnificent proſpet. On the ſouth- eat 


and in eleven months was this ſtately and elegant manſion raiſed 
from the foundation and covered in. It is a very magnificent 
edifice, built in the modern taſte, conſiſting of a haſement, grand 
and attic ſtory : the wings contain the offices and ſtables, and are 
joined to the houſe by a colonade, It ſtands in the middle of a 
park, which, though not very extenſive, is well kept, and judi. 
ciouſly planted ; in ſhort, the grounds and kitchen garden without, 
and the maſterly paintings, rich hangings, marbles, and alto-re- 
lievos within this houſe, command the attention of every perſon 
of genius and taſte. Sir Gregory died the 4th of Auguſt, 1775, 
and left this ſeat, with a very noble fortune, to his nephew, Sir 
Gregory Turner, of _Ambroſden, in Oxfordſhire ; who, in com- 
8 with his uncle)s requeſt, has taken the name and arms of 
age. | 


The following is a catalogue of the principal pictures in the 
poſſeſſion of Sir Gregory Page: 


The return of the prodigal ſon 


Chew. Calabreze, 
Moſes ſtriking the rock 


Valerio Caflells. 


Sampſon and Dalilah — — Fand) ke. 

St. Cyprian, a 4 length — — Ditto. 

The three royal children, I lengt == Ditto. 

Juno and Ixion — — Rubens. 

Rubens and his miſtreſs — — Ditto. 

Rubens, two figures, fowls, and fruit — Rubens and Snyders, 
Figures by Rubens, a landſcape — Ditto and Brugbel. 
David and Abigail — — Ditto. 

A maid milking a goat — — Jordans, f Antwerp 
The good Samaritan — — ä „ FSyfti Baldelocbi. 


The woman taken in adultery — Paul Veroneſe. 

Moſes and Pharach's daughter — Ditto, 

A counſellor, his wife, and daughter — Titian. 

Peter's denial of our Saviour — M.A.daCaravagi, 
A holy family —— — Parmegiano. 

Moſes ſtriking the rock — — Giacomo Baſſan, 

A landſcape, with cattle — — Dis.. 

The angels appearing to the ſhepherds — Baan. 
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Vagt, 


Fas, 


Hiſtory 


? A landſcape, with figures 
A landſcape, with figures 


Ditto, library chimney-piece 
| Ditto, yellow drefling-room ditto 
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Hiſtory of Cupid and Pſyche (twelve pieces) Luca Giordano. 


Venus, Cupid, and Satyrs —— Philippo Lauro. 
Venus, Cupid, and Satyrs — — Ditto, 
A landſcape, with figures — — Salvator Roſa. 
A landſcape, with figures — — Franciſco Mola. 
Judith and Holofernes — — Manfredo. 
| Lewis Carracbi. 
HA ſacrifice — — ws Nich. Pouſſin. 
A Venus, Cupid, and Satyrs - — Ditto. | 
Daphne changed into a laurel — Ditto. | 
A landſcape, with figures — — Gaar Pouſſiu. 
Architecture and figures — — Vivian. 
Architecture and figures — — Ditto. 
Joſeph and his brethren —— Paraccini. 
Joſeph embracing Benjamin —— — Ditto. 


Claude Lorrain, 
Franciſco Mule. 


A landſcape, with figures — Ditto. 
Three figures, half lengths — — after Car. Maratti. 
A quarter-length —_ — HAlbert Durer, 
A battle-piece — — Bourgegnone. 
A battle- piece — — Dito. 
An holy family — — CSolomint. 
Paris and Helena — — UL Axaiſe. 


The judgment of Solomon, gallery chim- 5 pompeis. 


ney piece 


— — — 


Hector and Andromache, drawing-room > Inper alis 
chimney- piece Woke 
Coriolanus, ſaloon chimney- piece Imperialis & Maſucci. 


Architecture and figures, reſting - room Pale 3 


chimney- piece — 
Architecture with figures, bed - chamber ) 579 
chimney piece | | . 
Ditto, yellow bed-chamber chimney piece - Ditto, 
— after Panini, 
— Harding /t. Panini. 


Ditto, red drefling-room, over the chim. > Ditto 
ney-piece . : 
Ditto, ſtore room chimney piece — Ditto, 


Ditto, over the doors of the red drawing- aſter P. Panini 


room 
8 the doors of the red drawing Herding aft. Panini. 
Ditto, with figures over the door in — Ditto. 

ſaloon — ; 
Ditto, ditto = — Dio. 


A 


£2 


Venus and Cupid 
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A landſcape, with figures, 
chimney-piece 

A landſcape, with figures, green dreſſ- 
ing-room chimney-piece 

A. landſcape, with figures, green bed- 
chamber chimney- piece. 

Fruit and flowers, breakfaſt- room chim- 
ney-piece 

Pharaoh's davghter and Moſes 

Meſſage by the angels to the ſhepherds 

King Zeleucus giving his kingdom to his 
ſon 

Shepherds and Shepherdeſſes dae 

Hercules between Virtue and Vice 

Roman Charity 

Joſeph and Potiphar's wife 

Mary Magdalen reading in a grotto 

Bathſheba bathing 

Our Saviour and Mary Magdalen 


Chevalier vert? his wife, and 
daughter 
Adam and Eve 

and Stratonica 
A landſcape, with many figures, a fair 


at Ghent 


—— ——. 


Ditto, with figures — — _ 
Fruit and flowers — — 
Ditto — — — — 
Ditto — — a 
Nitto — — — 
Ditto — — — 


A view of Venice, over the ſaloon door 
Ditto, ditto 
Architecture, over the door in the gallery 
Ditto, ditto 

The golden age 
The great church at Harlem 


A landſcape, with figures — 
Ditto | — 
A poulterer's ſhop — 


A fiſhmonger's ſhop 
A water- piece 
A hunting-piece 
An Italian playing on the guitar 

A landſcape, with figures and cattle 


Le Lambert. 
— Ditto. 


, 


_ 


Chewy, SY 
Ditto, 


— Ditto, 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto, 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Peter Vanderwerff, 


Ditto. 


— Sir D. Teniers, 


Ditto 

Van Huyſan. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Ditto, 
Ditto. 


Harding aft. ( analeti, if - 


Ditto. 

Ditto after Panini, 
Ditlo, 
Limburg. 

De Wt. 
Velvet Brughel, 
Ditio. 

Od Meiris 
Ditto. 

Z agtleven 
Berchem. 
Broaver. 


Wauvermans. 
A land- 
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'F landſcape, with figures and cattle — HWouvermans 


he holy family — — Scalchen, 
Ditto — — Ditto. 
A woman with a torch — Ditto. 

A ſchoolmaſter — — Gerard Dowe 
he offering of the kings — Polenburgh. 
wo ſmall figures, Venus and Adonis Young Meiris, 

\ landſcape, with cattle — Edema 


8A landſcape, with fowls and a dog — Craddock. 

= The houle is at preſent inhabited by Lord Thurlow, 

On the eaſt of the heath, cloſe to Sir Gregory's park, is 
orden college; fer a particular account whereof, fee the Ar- 
icle MoRDEN COLLEGE. 
# BLECHINGLY, a ſmall parliamentary borough in Surry, 
aid to have. enjoyed that privilege ever ſince parliaments had 
i being, and yet it has no market. The Bailiff, who returns 
Ihe members is annually choſen at the Lord of the Manor's 
*Fcourt. The town, which is five miles from Ryegate, and 
wenty- one from London, being ſituated on a hill, on the fide 
f Holmſdale, affords a fine proſpe& as far as Suſſex and 
Ihe South Downs; and from ſome of the ruins of the caſtle, 
which are ſtill viſible, though in the midſt of a coppice, 
ne may take a view to the weſt into Hampſhire, and to 
he eaſt into Kent. The ſpire of the church was conſumed 
by lightning, and all the bells melted, in the year 1606. 
WT he church is a handſome, venerable Gothic building, and 
near it is a charity-ſchool for 20 boys, and an alms-houſe 
or 10 poor people. It has two fairs. | 
= BOTLEYS, near Chertſey, in Surry, a very elegant, new- 
built villa, belonging to Sir Joſeph Mawbey, 1epreſentative in 
the preſent parliamefit for that county. 
3 BOW, a village in Middleſex, a little to the eaſt of Mile- 
aleti, End, alſo called Stratford le Bow, is named Bow, from the 
tone arches of its bridge built over the river Lee by Maud the 
wife of Henry I. Its church, built by Henry II. was a chapel 
of eaſe to Stepney; but was lately made parochial. 
This village is inhabited by many whitſters and ſcarlet» 
yers. It alſo had ſome years ago a conſiderable manufactory 


ils 


nd has long been at an end. 
Bo bridge, it has been ſaid, was built in the reign of og 
Alfred. His arms are carved on the centre ſtone on the left 


and from London. It is alſo ſaid to be the firſt fone bridge 
duilt in England. b 


from the box trees planted on the ſouth fide of it, by ny 
7 ar 


land- 


f the porcelain ware, but it did not ſucceed to the undertakers, 


BOXHILL, near Darking, in Surry, received its name 
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Earl of Arundel, in the reign of King Charles I. but the 
north part is covered with yews. Theſe groves are inter. 
ſperſed with a number of little green ſpots and agreeable 
walks. The view from the higheſt part of this hill, in a 


clear day, is very extenſive, commanding a beautiful proſpet, 
eaſt and ſouth, over part of the counties of Kent and Surry, | 
and the whole county of Suſſex, quite to the South Downs, | 
near the ſea, at the diſtance of about thirty ſix miles. The | 
weſt and north views overlook a large part of Surry and 
Middleſex ; and as you advance to the place called the Quarry, | 
upon the ridge of the hill that runs towards Mickleham, the 
ſublime and beautiful both join in forming a moſt grand and 
You here look down, from a vaſt and almoſt 


delightful ſcene. 
perpendicular height, upon a well-cultivated vale, Jaid out in 


beautiful incloſures, and ſee the river Mole winding along!“ 
cloſe to the bottom of the mountain, as if it were directly“ 


under your feet, though it is at a great diſtance, 


BOXMOOR HALL, pleaſantly fituated on the weſt fide of 
Boxmoor, between Berkhamſtead and Hemel HempRead, in Hert- 
fordſhire, twenty-three miles from London; lately built by 


Mr. Almon, of London, for his own reſidence. 


BRENTFORD, a town in Middleſex, 7 miles from Lon- 5 
Its church was built in the reign of Richard I. and 
the town has its name from the Brent-Brock, which riſes 


dom. 


about Finchley- common, and paſſes through the welt part of 
the town into the Thames. As it is a great thoroughfare 
to the weſt, it has a conſiderable trade, particularly in corn, 
both by land and the Thames. The church and market- 
houſe ſtand in that part of the town called New Brentford, 
Tt has alſo two charity-ſchools; though the church is only a 
chapel to Great Ealing. In this town the freeholders of Middle- 
ex aſſemble to chuſe their repreſentatives. 

That part of it called Old Brentford is ſituated upon a fine 
riſing bank cloſe to the Thames, and 1s naturally capable of 
being made as beautiful a ſpot as any thing of the kind. 


The oppoſite fide of the river is Kew Green, which appears 


from hence to advantage. 


A bloody battle was fought at Brentford, 1016, between 
wherein the latter 
Charles I. defeated the parliamentary forces 
at Edghil}, 1642, and marched here, where he treated of peace 
The market-day is on "Tueſdays, and 


Edmund Ironſide and Canute the Dane, 
was defeated. 


with their deputies. 
here are two annual fairs. 


BRENTWOOD, or BURNT WOOD, in Eſſex, is a pretty 
large town, 18 miles from London, and one of the four 


It 


hamlets belonging to the pariſh of Southwold cum Brent. þ 
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It is a place of conſiderable antiquity, where in former times 
the aſſizes were often held. The town has no church, but 
a market on Wedneſdays, and one annual fair. Here is a 
chapel dedicated to Thomas a Becket ſtill ſtanding. The 
curate is nominated by the lord of the manor. 
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6 
— 8 BROCEKET- HALL, between Hatfield and Welwyn, in Hert- 
ls fordſhire, a fine ſeat belonging to Lord Viſcount Melbourne, 
Th. who bas greatly improved both houſe and park, and made 
0 1 great additions to them. ; ; a 

nt BROCKLV HILL, near Edgware, in Middleſex, built 
150 by the late Mr. Sharp, of the Treaſury, The houſe is good, 
2nd but lies low, The views from the ſummer-houſe are fine 


and extenſive. It is now inhabited by Mr. Forth. 


22 L BROMLEY, a town in Kent, ſituated on the river Ra- 
long venſbourn, nine miles from London, in the road to Tun- 


ect! 4 bridge, The biſhop of Rocheſter has a palace at a little 
) FS diſtance from the town, where is a mineral ſpring, the water 
of which has been found to have the ſame qualities as that of 
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Tert. | Tunbridge, King Edgar gave the manor, in the year 700, to 
by che biſhop of Rocheſter; and here alſo is an hoſpital erected 

1 by Dr. Warner, biſhop of that ſee, in the reign of King 
Lon- Charles II. for twenty poor clergymen's widows, with an al- 
ang lowance of 2ol. a year, and gol. a year to the chaplain, 
riſes This was the firſt endowment of the fort ever eſtabliſhed in 
t of BY England: the Rev. Mr. Hetherington, a few years ago, pre- 


fare BY fepted 2000]. to this college. The church is an old ſtructure. 
corn, Here is a workhouſe, erected in 1731, There is a market on 

bet. Thurſdays, and two annual fairs, | 
cord, BY BROMLEY, a pleaſant village near Bow, in Middleſex, 
ne! where was formerly a monaltery, the church of which is now 
die- uſed for the inhabitants. 
a BROMPTON, an hamlet of Kenſington, adjoining to 
ge Knightſbridge. It is remarkable for the ſalubrity of its air, 
which has invited ſo many people to reſide there, that it is 


« 1 
_— 
— — _— 
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NN . become a very conſiderable and populous place. A chapel of , 
nears BY ©afſe has been lately built for the convenience of its inhabi- | 
P tants; and the number of houſes are daily encreaſing in every 

ween part of it. This place was the reſidence of Oliver Cromwell, ö 
der 2 and the houſe, called Brompton-Park-Houſe, is built on the | 


ſpot where his palace ſtood. 
BROXBOURN, a ſmall but pleaſant village near Hoddeſ- 


don, in Hertfordſhire, fituated on a riſing ground, with pleaſant 
meadows do'vn to the river Lea. | 


BROXBOURNBURY, the feat of the Lord Monſon, ſitu- 
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py ated by the above village of Broxhourn, The houſe is a 
3rent. | large, noble ſtructure, in the mid of the park, which has 
It C 5 lately 


to the traveller; 
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lately been planted and beautifiedz and at a ſmall diſtance 
from the houle are new offices, erected in a quadrangle, on 
the ſame plan with the Royal Mews at Charing-Croſs. They 
are placed behind a large plantation of trees, ie that they do 
not appear till you come near them, and yet are at a conve- 
nient diſtance from the principal edifice. 

BULSTRODE, the ſcat of the Ducheſs Dowager of Port- 
land, near Beaconsfield, in Buckinghamſhire. It is a large, 
noble, and commodious houle, containing very fine apartments, 
and ſome very good pictures. It is finely fituated in a pleaſant 
park, which is peculiarly fortunate in ſituation by means of 
contraſt. The country adjoining is very flat, not well culti— 
vated, and has few of thole elegant varieties which are pleaſing 
but this happy ſpot, which her Grace has 
choſen for ber park, contains not a level acre: it is compoſed 
of perpetual ſwells and flopes, ſet off by ſcattered plantations, 
diſpoſed in the juſteſt taſte. 1 he extent is very great, and on 
the whole it is one of the fineſt parks to be ſeen. The road to 
Beaconsfield goes cloſe to the park gate. 

BURLiNG TON-HOUSE, in Piccadilly, built by the late 
Earl of Burlington, who, dying without male iflue, left his 
large eltate to the iſſue of his daughter, who was married to 
the laſt Duke of Devonſhire, 


Duke of Devonſhire, 
portico is reckoned a molt beautiful piece of architecture. 

BURNHAM, a large village in Buckinghamfhire, five 
miles from Eton, has three annual fairs, and formaly had a 


nunnery, built in 1228, by Richard, fon oi King John, and 


brother of Henry III. which is now totally demoliſhed. 
BUR WOOD PARK, near Walton, in Surry, the ſeat of Sir 
John Frederick, Baronet. It is a handſome, wcell-kepr, pleaſant 
lace; and, though almoſt ſurrounded with a barren heath, 
— ſome internal beauties, and on the eaſtern ſide commands 
an agreeable proſpect towards Clermont, Eſher, &c. | 
BUSHY, a tmall village near Watford, in Hertfordfhire, 
adjoining to which 1s a ſpacious common, called Buſby Heath, 
extending towards Stanmore, in the county of Middleſex, 
This heath riſes to a confiderable height, and from its top affords 
a moſt delightful proſpe&t. On the one hand we have a view of 
St, Alban's, and of all the ſpace between, which appears like 
a garden: the incloſed corn- fields ſeem like one grand parterre; 
the thick planted hedges reſemble a wilderneſs or labyrinth; the 
villages interſperſed through the landicape apperr at a diſtance 
like a muititude of gentlemen's ſeats. To the ſouth-eaſt is ſeen 
Weitminſer-Abbey; more to-the ſouth appears nn. 
an 


It is at preſent inhabited by 
Lord George Henry Auguſtus Cavendiſh, brother to the preſent 
It is built in the Italian ſtile. The | 
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and on the fouth - weſt Windſor caftle, with the Thames winding 
Between both, through the moſt beautiful parts of Middleſex and 
Surry; its banks adorned with towns and a multitude of magnifi- 
cent ſeats of the nobility. | 

BUSHY-PARK, adjoining to Hampton- Court, and belonging 
to the Crown, It is a handſome park, well ſtocked with deer, 
and contains a large, commodious lodge, Lady North is the 
pteſent ranger. | 

"'BYFLEET, a village in Surry, ſituated on a branch of the 
river Mole, adorned with ſeveral gentlemen's ſeats, and a fine 
park, in its neighbourhood. At this place is a handſome houſe 
belonging to the Earl of Tankerville; and at & args adjoining, 
the Rev. Mr. Spence, well known for his fine taſte, made many 
neat and elegant improvements. The river Mole flows by the 
ſide of Byfleet park, and forming a great number of windings, 
renders its courſe near four miles within the compaſs of the in- 
cloſure, | 

* . C. 

FYNAMBERWELL, a large and pleaſant village in Surry, two 
miles from Southwark, in the road to Dulwich, Here is a 
houſe belonging to Sir Piercy Brett, Knt, | 

CAMDEN HOUSE, in Middleſex, a little to the welt of 
Kenſington palace, was lately the {eat and manor of the Earl of 
Warwick, and is ſince converted into a boarding-ſchoo! for young 
ladies, ſuppoſed to be the largeſt in the kingdom, 

CAMDEN PLACE, in the pariſh of Chiſelhurſt, in Kent, 
the ſeat of Lord Camden, formerly the property of Mr. Camden, 
It is a very handſome and agreeable retirement; and over a well 
in the lawn near the houſe, his Lordſhip has erefted, under the 
direction of Mr. Stuart, the celebrated piece of architeQure called 
the Lantern of Demoſthenes, on the ſame ſcale as the original, 
from an actual drawing made by that gentleman in G:eece, 

CANE-WOOD, the ſuperb villa of the Earl of Mansfield, 
near Highgate, in Middleſex, The park 1s a very beaut fu! ſpot, 
commanding the moſt delightful views, and laid out with con- 
ſummate taſte, The houſe is' magnificent, and the garden front, 
which is very extenſive, is very much admired, The new room 
lately built by his Lordſhip, from a deſign of Mr. Adams, is con- 
ſidered, by architectural judges, as well for its proporticns and 
decorations as its novelty, to be ſuperior to any wing of the 
kind in England. The green houſe alſo is ſuperb, and contains 
a very large collection of curious and exotic plants, trees, &c, 

'CANONBURY, vulgarly called CAMBRAY- HOUSE, for- 
merly belonged to the Prior and Canons of St. Bartholomew, in 
Smithfielck; and afterwards'was converted to one of the palaces 
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of Queen Elizabeth. It is pleaſantly ſituated on a beautiful emi- 
nence on the eaſt ſide of Iſlington, and commands three delightful 
proſpects to the eaſt, north, and ſouth, Part of the out-houſes has 
been converted to a place of public entertainment. 

CANNONS. See EDGWARE. 

CARSHALTON, a village in Surry, ſituated among innu- 
merable ſprings, which all together form a river in the very ſtreet 
of the town, and, joining other ſprings that flow from Croydon 
and Beddington, form one ſtream called the Wandell. Though 
this village is fituated among ſprings, it is built upon firm chalk, 
and on one of the moſt beautiful ſpots on that fide of London; 
on which account it has many fine houſes belonging to the citi- 
zens of London, ſome of them built with ſuch grandeur and 
expence, that they migat be rather taken for the ſeats of the no- 
bility than the country houſes of citizens and merchants. - Mr. 


Scawen intended to build a magnificent houſe here in a fine park, 


which is walled round, and vaſt quantities of ſtone and other 
materials were collected by him for this purpoſe ; but he did not 
carry the deſign into execution. Here alſo Dr. Ratcliff built a 
very fine houſe, which afterwards belonged to Sir John Fellows, 
who added gardens and curious water works. It at length 

aſſed into the poſſeſſion of Lord Hardwick, who fold it to the 
fate William Mitchell, Eſq; and is now in the poſſeſſion of Sir 
George Amyand, Bart. 

CASHIOBURY, in Hertfordſhire, ſituated ſixteen miles north 
of London, is ſaid to have been the ſeat of the Kings of Mercia, 
during the Heptarchy, till Offa gave it to the monaſtery of St. 
Alban's. Henry VIII. however, beſtowed it on Richard Moriſon, 
Eſq. from whom it paſſed to Arthur Lord Cape], Baron of Had- 
ham, and from him came by inheritance to the manor of the 
Earls of Eſſex, who have here a noble ſeat erected in the form of 
an H, with a large park adorned with fine woods and walks. 
The front faces the ſouth-eaſt, and looks dire&ly on the houſe in 
More Park : before it is a fine dry lawn, which immediately after 


the heavielt rains may be rode or walked on, as on the drieſt 


downs; a little below the houſe is a river, which winds through 
the park, and in the drieſt ſeaſon runs with a fine ſtream that at- 
fords plenty of mpſt ſorts of freſh- water fiſh, and ſupplies a mag- 
nificent Jake, which in itſelf, and the ſurrounding circumſtances, 
is not to be equalled in that part of the kingdom. On the north 
and eaſt ſides of the houſe are walks through woods, planted by 
the famous Le Notre, in the reign -of King Charles the Second ; 


but moſt of the walks are too narrow for their length, and too, 


regular for the modern taſte. On the other ſide of the river the 
ground riſes to a conſiderable height, which affords an agreeable 


variety; for part of them being covered with woods, appearing. 
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at a proper diſtance from the front of the houſe, have a fine effect. 
The front and one (ide are of brick, and modern; the other fide 
is very old: but, was the houſe rebuilt in the modern taſte, under 
a proper architect, it would be one of the moſt agreeable feats 
near London. | x | 

CAVENDISH SQUARE, in the pariſh of St. Mary la Bonne, 
It is a beautiful ſquare, aud is ornamented with an equeſtrian 
ſtatue of William Duke of Cumberland, put up by the late 
General Strode. 

CECIL-LODGE. at Abbots Langley, in Hertfordſhire, for- 
merly belonged to Mr. Le Grand, who ſold it to Lord Cran- 
bourne, now Earl of Saliſbury, who lived in it until the death 
of the late Earl, and made ſeveral additions to it. 

CHARLTON, a pleaſant, well built village in Kent, on the 


edge of Blackheath, famous for a fair held in its neighbourhood, | 


on St. Luke's day, when the mob wear horns on their heads. 


This is called Horn Fair, and there are ſold at it rams horns, 


horn toys, and wares of all forts. Of this fair a vulgar tradition 

ives the following origin: King John, having a palace at Eltham, 
in this neighbourhood, and being hunting near Charlton, then a 
mean hamlet, was ſeparated from his attendants, when, entering 
a cottage, he admired the beauty of the miſtreſs, whom he found 
alone, and debauched. Her huſband, however, ſuddenly feturn- 
ing, caught them in the fact, and threatening to kill them both, 
the King was forced to diſcover himſelf, and to purchaſe his ſafety 
with gold; beſides which, he gave him all the land from thence 
as far as the place now called Cuckold's Point, and alſo beſtowing 
on him the whole hamlet, eſtabliſhed a fair, as a condition of his 
holding his new demeſne, in which horns were both to be fold 
and worn. A ſermon is preached on the fair day in the church, 
which is ene of the handſomeſt in the county, and was repaired 
by Sir Edward Newton, Bart, to whom King James I. granted 
this manor. This gentleman built his houſe at the entrance of 
the village: it is a long Gothic ſtrufture, with four turrets on the 
top; it has a ſpaciovs court-yard in the front, with two large 
Gothic piers to the gates; and on the outſide of the wall is a long 
row of ſome of the oldeſt cypre(s-trees in England. Behind the 
houſe are large gardens, and beyond theſe a ſmall park, which 
joins to Woolwich common, This houſe belonged to the late 


Earl of Egmont. 


On the edge of the hill, and at a ſmall diſtance from the church, 


are two fine houſes, one of which was in the poſſeſſion of the late 


Governor Hunter, and the other was erected by the late Lord 
Romney, The gardens, being on the fide of the hill, ſlope. down 
towards the river, and render the proſpe& very delightful in ſum- 


mer, from the extenſive view they afford of the country, and of 
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the great number of ſhips that are generally failing by every tide 1 
but, being fully expoſed to the north wind, the fruit- trees are ge- 
nerally blighted; and in winter time the air is ſaid to be made un- 
wholeſome by the water, which frequently overflows the neigh - 
bouring plains. | 
CHELSEA, a very large and populous village, two miles from 
London, pleaſantly fituated on the banks of the Thames, almoſt 
oppoſite to Batterſea, Here is the phytic garden belonging to the 
company of apothecaries of London, which contains ch four 
acres, and is enriched with a vaſt variety of plants, both domeſtic 
and exotic. This was given by Sir Hans Sloane, Bart. on con- 
dition of their paying a quit-rent of 51. per annum, and delivering 
annually to the Preſident and Fellows of the Royal Society, at one 
of their public meetings, fifty ſpecimens of different forts of plants, 
well cured, and of the growth of this garden, till the number of 
ſpecimens amounts to 2000. Sir Robert Walpole, the late Earl 
of Orford, had here for ſome time a houſe, adorned with a noble 
collection of pictures, which was afterwarès removed to Houghton - 
hall, in Norfolk, and was thought to be the fineſt collection in 
England; and which, to the great regret of all true lovers of the 
fine arts, inſtead of being purchaſed for the benefit of the public, 
which might have been done by voluntary ſubſcriptions, was ſold 
to the Empreſs of Ruſſia; an irreparable loſs! Saltero's coffee- 
houſe here is well known, being much frequented on account of 
the great number of natural curioſities to be ſeen there. 
CHELSEA-HOSPITAL, a noble edifice, erected for the in- 
valids in the land- ſervice, The original building on this ſpot was 
a college founded by Dr. Sutkliff, Dean of Exeter, in the reign of 
King James I. for the ſtudy of polemic divinity, and was en- 
dowed in order to ſupport a Provoſt and Fellows, for the inſtruc- 
tion of youth in that branch of learning. The King, who laid 
the firſt ſtone, gave many of the materials, and promoted the work 
by a large ſum of money; and the clergy were very liberal upon 
the ſame occaſion; but the ſum ſettled upon the foundation by 
Dr. Sutkliff being far unequal to the end propoſed, the reſt was 
left to private contributions; and theſe coming in ſlowly, the 
work was ſtopped before it was finiſhed, and therefore ſoon fell 
to ruin. At length, the ground on which the old college was 
erefted becoming eſcheated to the Crown, Charles II. began to 
erect the preſent hotpital, which was carried en by James II. and 
completed by William and Mary. | 

1 he whole edifice, which was built by the great Sir Chriſtopher 
Wren, conſiſts of a vaſt range of buildings. The front toward 
the north opens into a piece of ground laid out in walks; and that 
facing the ſouth into a garden which extends to the Thames, 
This fide affords not only a view of that fine river, but of the 
county of Surry beyond it, In the centre of this edifice is a pe- 
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diment, ** by four columns, over which is a handſome 
turret 5 and through this part is an opening which le-ds through 
the building. On one fide of the entrance is the chapel, the fur- 
niture and plate of which was given by King James II. and on 
the other fide is the hall, where all the penſioners dine in common, 
the othc-rs by themſelves. In this hall is the picture of King 
Charles II. on hotlehack, with ſeveral other pieces as big as the 
life, deſigned by Signior Vario, and finiſhed by Mr. Cook. 'Fitle 
were preſented by the Earl of Ranelagh, The pavement of both 
the chapel and hall are black and white maible. The aitar-piece 
in the chapel is the reſurrection, painted by Sebaſtian Ricci. 

The wings, which extend eaſt and weſt, join the chapel and 
ball to the north, and are open towards the Thames on the fouth; 
theſe are near 360 feet in length, about 80 in breadth ; they are 
three ſtories high, and the rooms are ſo well diſpolcd, and the air 
ſo happily thrown in by means of the open ſpaces, that nothing 
can be more pleaſant. On the front of this (quare is a colonade, 
extending along the fide of the hall and chapel, over which, upon 
the cornice, is the following infcription in capitals : 


In ſu bſidium et levamen tmerilerum ſenio, bellogue fracterum, 
condidit CAROLUS II. Auxit JacoBus Ii. Perfecere 
GULIELMUS et MaRia, Rex et Regina, MDCXC, 


And in the mid of the quadrangle is the ſtatue of King Charles IT. 
in the ancient Roman dreſs, ſomewhat bigger than the life, ſtand- 
ing upon a marble pedeſtal, This was given by Mr, Tobias 
Ruitat, and is ſaid to have coſt zool. 

There are ſeveral other buildings adjoining, that form two other 
large ſquares, and conſiſt of apartments for the officers and ſer- 
vants of the houſe, for old maimed officers of horſe and foot, and 
the infirmary for the ſick. 

An air of neatne(s and elegance is obſervable in all thefe 
buildings. They are compoled of brick and ſtone, and which 
way ſoever they are viewed, there appears ſuch a diſpoſition of the 
parts as is belt ſuited to the purpoſes of the charity, the reception 
of a great number, and the providing them with every thing that 
can contribute to the convenience and pleaſure of the penſionert. 

Chelſea- Hoſpital is more particularly remarkable for its great 
regularity and proper ſubordination of parts, which is * Pp 
parent in the north front. The middle is very principal, and the 
tranſition from thence to the extremities is very eaſy and delightful. 

The expence of erecting theſe buildings is computed to amount 
to 150,001. and the extent of the ground is above 49 acres. 

In the wings are fixteen wards, in which are accommodations 
for above 400 men; and there are beſides, in the other build- 
ings, a conſiderable number of apartments for officers and ſervants. 
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"Theſe penſioners confiſt of ſuperannuated veterans, who have 
been at leaſt twenty years in the army; or thoſe ſoldiers who are 
diſabled in the ſervice of the Crown, They wear red coats lined 
with blue, and are provided with all other cloaths, diet, waſhing, 
and lodging. The Governor has 5ool. a year; the Lieutenant. 
Governor 25ol. and the Major 1,0l. Thirty-fix officers are al- 
lowed 6d. a day; thirty four light- horſe:nen, and thirty ſer jeants, 
have 2s, a week each; fo:ty-eight corporals and drums have 104, 
a week; and three hundred and thirty- fix private men are each 
allowed 8d. a week. As the houſe is called 2 garriſon, all the 
members are obliged to do duty in their reſpective turns; and 
they have prayers. twice a day in the chapel, performed by two 
chaplains, who have each a ſalary of 1o0ol. a year. The phyfi- 
cian, ſecretary, comptroller, deputy treaſurer, Reward, and ſur— 
geon, have alſo each an hundred pounds per annum, and 
many other officers have confiderable ſalaries. As to the out. 
E who amount to between eight and nine thouſand, they 

ave each 7l. 128. 6d. a year. f 

Theſe great expences are ſupported by a poundage deducted out 
of the pay of the army, with one day's pay once a year from 
each officer and common ſoldier; and when there is any deficiency, 
it is ſupplied by a ſum raiſed by Parliament. This hoſpital is 
governed by the following commiſſioners : the Preſident of the 
Council, the Firſt — 2 of the Treaſury, the Principal 
Secretary of State, the Paymaſter-General of the Forces, the Se- 
cretary at War, the Comptrollers of the Army, and by the Go- 
vernor and Lieutenant- Governor of the hoſpital. 

CHERTSEY, a town in Surry, twenty miles from London, on 
the banks of the Thames, by which it carries on a conſiderable 
trade in malt, ſent in barges to London. At this place Julius 
Cæſar croſſed the Thames when he firſt attempted the conqueſt of 
Britain. It has a market on Wedneſdays, and four annual fairs. 

To the weſtward is a ſteep hill, on which was a chapel in times 
of Popery ; and from hence is a fine proſpect over Middleſex and 
*Surry, On the eaſt fide of this hill is Monk's Grove, where was 
formerly a celebrated medicinal ſpring, which was loſt for ſome 
time, but has been found again. 

Here was once an abbey, in which was depoſited the corpſe of 
Henry VI. who was ſtabbed in the Tower; but his body was 
afterwards removed by Henry VII. to Windſor. Out of the ruins 
of this abbey, Sir Henry Carew, maſter of the buck-hounds to 
King Charles IT. built a very fine houſe. To this village Cow- 
ley, the poet, retired, after being weary of attending on the court, 
and here ended his days. Here alſo is a bridge over the Thames 
to Shepperton, and a handſome free- ſchool, erected by Sir William 
Perkins, who had a ſeat here. Kar. * 
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CHESHUNT, with its park and waſh, are ſituated about 74 
miles from London, near the river Lea, in Hertfordſhire, and is 
thought by ſome to be the Durolitum of Antoninus, which he 
places 15 miles from London, and ftands near the military way 
called Ermin-ftreet. In Kilſmore- field, weſt of Cheſhunt, are 
the remains of a camp, where an oblong fortification is yet re- 
maining, and a rampart and ditch are very viſible for above 100 

ards, Here was formerly a convent of nuns; and King 
Edward III. gave Cheſhunt the privilege of a market, which has 
been long diſcontinued. —Theobald's, in Cheſhunt, 12 miles from 
London, ftreet 13 miles, waſh 14 miles; this is beyond the town, 
Carbuncle- ſtreet reaches from Theobald's to Turner's- Hill ; then a 


void ſpace to Cheſhunt- ſtreet; ſo that there are two ſtreets beſides 


Church-end. There is a fine church, a free-ſchool, and a meet- 
ing-houſe. Here are alſo many very fine ſeats. 


CHESTERFIELD-HOUSE, at the bottom of Audley-ftreet, 


built by the late Earl of Cheſterfield for his town reſidence. It. 


is a good houſe; but its external beauties are loſt by its Jow 
ſituation. 
CHEVENING, a village about three miles from Sevenoaks, 
in Kent, where are the handſome ſeat and park of Earl Stanhope, 
CHEYNEYS, between Flaunden, in Hertfordſhire, and Che- 


ſham, in Buckinghamſhire, formerly belonged to the Cheyneys, . 
but has been the manor and feat of the Ruſſels, now Dukes of 


Bedford, for about 200 years, and is ſtill the family burying- 
place, adorned with noble monuments. 

CHIGWELL, a village in Eſſex, is ſituated between Layton- 
ſtone and Lambourn, on the high- road to Chipping-Ongar. Here 


is a free-ſchool very well endowed by Archbiſhop Harſnett, who 


had been vicar : he was buried in the church, and his grave ſtone 
was adorned with his figure in braſs, as large as life, dreſſed in 
his robes, with his mitre and crofier. This, for the better pre- 
ſervation of it, has lately been erected upon a pedeſtal in the 
chancel, by a very curious anti: uiry; and the figure being finely 
engraved, it is an additional ornament to the church, which in 
other reſpects is very neat. 

CHINGFORD, a village in Eſſex, near Woodford, and not 
far from Epping Foreſt, ſo agreeably fituated for privacy and re- 
tirement, that the remoteſt diſtance from the metropolis can hardly 
exceed it. The church, which was erected in the reign of King 
_—_— II. is a neat little building, dedicated to St. Peter and 
Paul. | SPE a7 

CHIPPING ONGAR, a town in Eſſex, 21 miles from Lon- 
don, a place of great antiquity, and ſuppoſed to have been a 
Roman ſtation, becauſe the church has many Roman bricks made 
ule of in the walls, It was formerly the manor of Richard Lacy, 
C 5 who, 
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who, being Protector of England while Henry IT. was abſent in 
Normandy, built a church, and alſo a.caſtle, with materials left 
by the Romans, on an artificial mount of great height, and ſur- 
rounded it with a large moat and other fortifications, the greateſt 
part of which are ſtill to be ſeen, It was much decayed in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, on which account James Morrice, lord 
of the manor, pu'led it down, and erected a handſome, ſtrong brick 
building in its room; which, on account of its lofty ſituation and 
pleaſant waiks, became one of the fineſt ſeats in the county, The 
town has two charity-ſchools, and a market on Saturdays, Near 
this place is Mylefs, the ſeat of John Luther, Eſq. repreſentative 
in parliament for the county, - i 1200: 
CHISLEHURST, a town near Bromley, in Kent, where the 
family of the Walſinghams reſided for ſeveral generations, and 
are interred in the church. Here Mr. Camden” compoſed the 
principal part of his Annals of Queen Elizabeth. 
CHISWICK, in Middlefex, fituated on the Thames, on the 
ſouth-weſt fide of Hammerſmith, Here are two manors, one 
belonging to the Prebendary of Chiſwick, in St. Paul's cathe- 
dral, and the other called the Dean's manor, from its belonging 
to the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's. In this village there is a 
charity-ſchool, and it is adorned with ſeveral elegant feats, as the 
Earl of Shrewſbury's, the Earl of Grantham's, now Col. Elliot's, 
the late Lord Wilmington's, &c. But the molt remarkable of 
the kind is the late Earl of Burlington's, now the property of the 
Duke of Devonſhire, which was a plain, commodious building, 
with good offices about it; but a part of the old edifice being 
ſome years ago deſtroyed by fire, his Lordſhip erected near it a 


beautiful villa, which, for elegance of - taſte, ſurpaſſes every 


thing of its kind in England. The court in the front, which is 
of a proportionable ſize with the building, is gravelled and con- 
ſtantly kept very neat. On each fide are yew hedges in pannels, 
with lermini placed at a proper diſtance; and in the front of 
theſe hedges are two rows of cedars of Libanus, which, at a ſmall 
diſtance, have a fine effeA, the dark ſhade of theſe ſolemn ever- 
preens affording a pleaſing contraſt to the whiteneſs of the ele- 

nt building that appears between them; the view of which 
Nom the road ſurprizes you in a moſt agreeable manner. 

The aſcent to the houſe is by a noble flight of ſteps, on one 
ſide of which is the ſtatue of Palladio, and on the other ſide that 
of Inigo Jones. The portico is ſupported by ſix fine fluted 
columns of the Corinthian order, with a pediment, very elegant; 
and the cornice, frize, and architrave, are as rich as poſſible. This 
magnificent front ſtrikes all who behold it with an ancommon 

leaſure and ſurprize. 


The octogonal ſaloon finiſhing at top in a dome, through 1 
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it is enlightened, is alſo very elegant, The other rooms are 
extremely beautiful, and are finely furniſhed with pictures of the 
great maſters ; an account of which is here annexed. It were to 
be wiſhed this houſe had been built to a larger ſcale, that the 
grandeur might have equalled the elegance, 

Though the other front towards the garden is plainer, yet it is 
in a very bold, noble, and maſterly file, and has at the ſame time a 
pleaſing ſtmplicity; as hath alſo the fide front towards the ſerpentine 
river, which is different from the two others. The inſide of this 
ſtructure is finiſhed with the utmoſt elegance; the citlings are 
richly gilt and painted, and the rooms adorned with ſome of the 
beſt pictures in Europe. In the gardens, which are very beauti- 
ful, the viſtas are terminated by a temple, obeliſk, or ſome ſuch 
ornament, which produce a moſt agreeable effect | 

The gardens are laid out in the fineſt taſte: on deſcending from 
the back part of the houſe you enter a verdant lawn, planted with 
clumps of evergreens, between which are two rows of large ſtone 
vaſes. At the ends next the houſe are two wolves in ſtone, done 
by the celebrated Scheemaker, the ſtatuary z at the fartber end are 
two large lions, and the view is terminated by three fine antique 
ſtatues, dug up in Adrian's garden at Rome, with ſtone ſeats be- 
tween them, and behind a cloſe plantation of ever: greens, 

On turniny to the houſe'on the right hand, an open grove of 
foreſt- trees affords a view of the orangery, which is ſeen as per- 
fectly as if the trees were planted on the lawn; and when the 
orange-trees are in flower, their fragrance is diffuſed ever the 
whole lawn to the houſe. Theſe are ſeparated from the lawn by 
a fofſee, to ſecure them from being injured by the perſons ad- 
mitted to walk in the garden. A dT 

On leaving the houle to the left, an eaſy, ſlope, covered with 
ſhort graſs, leads down to the ſerpentine river, on the kde whereof 
are clumps of ever- greens, with agreeable breaks, between which 
the water is ſren ; and at the farther end is an opening jpto an 
incloſure, where are a Roman temple, and an obeliſk, with graſs 
flopes, and in the middle a circular piece of water. 

From hence you are led to the wilderneſs, through which are 
three ſtraight avenues, terminated by three different edifices 3 ant 
within the quarters are ſerpentine walks, through which you may 
ramble near a mile in the ſhade. On each fide the ferpentine 
river are verdant walks, which accompany the river in all its 
turnings. On the right hand of this river is a building that is 
the exact model of the portico of the church of Covent-Garden 3 
on the left is a wilderneſs laid out in regular walks; aud in the 
middle is a Palladian wooden bridge over the river. $54 7 

With the earth dug from the bed of this river his Lordſhip 
has raiſed a terrace, that 2 2 of the adjacent coun- 

try; 
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try ; which, when the tide is up, is greatly enlivened by the view 
of the boats and barges paſſing along the river Thames, 
PICTURES, &c. in the new houſe at Cyiswick. 
In the Pox rico. 
Auguſtus, a buſto, 
SALOON. 
Lord Burlington and three of his ſiſters, Elizabeth, Juliana, 
and Jane, by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
Rape of Proſerpine, Sconians. 
Anne of Auſtria, Frederick Elde. 


Morocco Ambaſſador in the reign of Charles II. fignre by Sir 


Godfrey Kneller, the back ground and horſe by Wyke, 
King Charles, his __ and two children, Vandyke, 


123 of Paris, Cav. Daniele. 
ouis XIII. Frederick Elde. 4 
Apollo and Daphne, Cav. Daniele, 
| Buſtos. 
Antinous. Plautilla. 
Lucius Antinous. Antoninus. 
A Bacchanalian. Apollo. 
Socrates. Buſt unknown, 
Fauſtina, Domitian. 
Britannicus. Adrian. 


RED VELVET. Roou. 


Madona della Roſa, by Domenichino. 
Noah facrificing, Carlo Maratti. 


= TRY and Deſigning, Guido Rheni, 


The holy family, Carlo Maratti. 

King Charles I. Cornelius Johnſon. 
Pope Innocent IX. Diego Velaſques. 
St. Gregorio, Cavidoni. 

Pope Clement IX. Carlo Maratti. 

The holy family, Giacinto Brandi, 
The holy family, Salviati. 

Ducheſs of Somerſet, Vandyke. 
Bacchus and Ariadne, Sebaſtiano Ricci, 
A woman, ſchool of Rubens. 

Three ſtatues, chiaro oſcuro, Nic. Pouſlin, 
A. man, ſchool of Rubens. 

Venus and Cupid, Seb. Ricci, 

St. John in the wilderneſs, Franc. Mola. 
A portrait, Langians. 

Firſt Counteſs of Burlington, Vandyke. 
Cardinal Baronius, Frederico Barocci, 


Mr, 
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Mr. Killegrew, Vandyke. 
Firſt Earl of Burlington, Vandyke. 

Salmacis and Hermaphroditus, Franciſco Albano, 
The holy family, Andrea del Sarto, 

Mary Queen of Scotland, Frederick Zucchero, 
The holy family, Pietro da Cortona. 

The proceſſion of the Dogeſſe, Paolo Veroneſe, 

| Bronzes. 


A young Herculey, 
Three pictures of incenſe lamps, Benvenuto Celini, 


BLUE VELVET Room. 
A chemiſt's ſhop, by David Teniers. 
A landſcape and figures, Franc. Mola. 
A landſcape and figures, Gaſpar Pouſſin. 
A Magdalen's head, Guido Rheni, 
A landſcape with figures hawking, Wouvyermans, 
A landſcape and figures, Franc. Mola. 
A landſcape and figures, Gaſp. Pouſſin. 
A march, Bourgognone. 
The paſſage of the Red Sea, ditto. 
The Jeſuits church at Antwerp, Gering h. 
A landſcape and figures, Bott. 
A landſcape, Gaſpar Pouſſin. 
A landſcape, ditto. 
A landſcape with horſemen, Vander Meulen, 
A landſcape, Bott. 
Lord Sandwich in a round, Sir Pet. Lely. 
A woman frying fritters, Schalcken. 
The holy family, Carlo Maratti. 
A. tent, Wouvermans, 
A landſcape with fiſhermen, Phill. Laura, 
The flight into Egypt, Nicolo Pouſſin. 
A ferry-boat and cattle, Berchem. 
A woman feeding children, Schalcken, . 
The holy family, Andrea Sacchi. 
Ditto, Camillo Procacini. 
Inigo Jones in a round, Dobſon. 


RED CLOSET next the BLUE Roou. 
Lot and his two daughters, Rottenhamer. 
A landſcape and ruins, Viviano, the figures by M. Angelo, 
Jupiter and Io, Franciſco Imperiali. 
Spaniſh Lady, D. Velaſques. 
Fiſhermen, Rubens, 
The Preſentation, Giuſeppi Chiari, 
A man hawking, Inigo Jones, 


A ſeas 
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A ſea port, Marco Ricci, 
A landſcape, Velvet Brughel, 
A Flora, Franceſco Albano. 


Temptation of St. Antonio, Annibal Caraccis, 


A. landſcspe, Patel. 

Lady Dorothy Boyle, Lady Burlington. 
A landſcape, Velvet Biughel. 

The holy family, Scbaſtian Bourdon. 
The inſide of a church, Perino del Vaga. 
A ſea- piece, Vandervelde. | 

A landſcape, Marco Ricci, 

Chriſt in the garden, 

The holy family, Schidoni. 

A crucifixion of a ſaint, Seb. Bourdon: 
A landſcape, Ryſdale 

The holy family, Denis Calvert. 

The Samaritan woman, Paolo Veroneſe, 
A boy's head, Holbein. 

Cleopatra, Leonardo da Vinci, 

A landſcape, Swanevelt. 

The holy family, Paſſari. 

Earl of Eſſex. | 

A portrait, Franc. Hals. 

Inſide of a church, Vandyke. 

A landſcape, Gaſpar Pouſſin. | 
A man and vaſes, Benedetto Caſtiglione, 
A landſcape, Franciſque Meli. | 


GREEN VELVET Roo. 
Mars and Venus, Albano. 
Acis and Galatea, Luca Giordano, 
Conftantine's arch, Gio. Paolo Panini. 
Romulus and Remus, Pietro da Cortona. 
A woman bathing, Rouſſeau, 
Mr. Rogers, Vandyke. 
Our Saviour in the garden, Guercino, 
A. man half length with a dog, Dobſon, 


Rembrandt in his painting- roem, Gerrard Dow, 


Ruins, Viviano. 

A view of Florence, Gaſparo degli Occhiale, 
Diana and Endymion, Sebaſtiano Ricci, 
Flowers by Baptiſte the boy, ditto. 

Ponte Rotto, Gaſparo degli Occhiale, 

The holy family, Franceſco Mola. 

A. landſcape, Monſ. Verton. 

Buildings, Rouſſeau. 
A Magdalen, Carlo Maratti from Guido, 
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A man half length, Rembrandt. 
A Madona and St. Catherine, Pietro da Cortona. 
The Jews ſcourging our Saviour, Giacomo Baſſano. 
Piazza del Porpola, Gaſparo degli Occhiale. 
A landſcape with filhermen, Salvator Roſa, 
Beliſarius, Vandyke. 
Earl of Pembroke and his ſiſter, Vandyke 

. Be DU CHAMBER, 
Earl of Cumberland in a round, 
Mr. Pope in a round, Kent, 
Lady * in a round, Aikman, 


GALLERY» 0 
Suſanna P. Veroneſe. 
@ 0 Baſſan 
R K M * Ditto. 
Landſcapes. 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Middle of the es, Paulo Veroneſe, 
Two ſtatues, Guelphi. 
Two ditto, Scheemaker. 
'Two little heads, Guelphi. 
Two porphyry vaſes, from Rome. 
CLOSET within the BeD.- CHAMBER, 
Lord Clifford and his family, painted in 1444 by John Van Eyk; 
called John of Bruges. 
A woman in a hat, Blomaert. 
1 Y Lady Dorothy Boyle, in crayons, Lady Burlington, 
Henry IV. of France, Moſaic: 
A head, a ſketch, Vandyke, 
Ditto | ditto, 
Flowers upon glaſs, Baptiſte, 
A woman ſelling fiſn and herbs. 
Hagar and the Angel, 
A. boy's head. 
A man's head, 
A woman combing her head, 
A ſatyr whipping a woman, 
A head, Holbein. 
A Venus ſlee ping. 
Dutch figures. 
A man reading. 
The aſcenſion, Albano. 
The New DinING- Roou. 
Twelfth night, Jordans. 
b finding of Moſes, Seb. Ricci, 
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Jephtha, ditto, | "wa 

Good Samaritan, Giacomo Baſſan. 

A flower-piece, Baptiſte, 

Ditto, ditto, 

Ditto, ditto, 

A. portrait, Rubens, 

Ditto, unknown. 

Buildings and cattle, Wenix, | 

Firſt Lady Halifax, Sir Peter Lely. 

The marriage of Cupid, &c. Andrea Schiayone; 
A landſcape, Gio. Franceſco Bologneſe, 

Mars and Venus, Le Fevre. 

A. landſcape, Gio. Franceſco Bologneſe, 

A. Madona, Parmegiano. 

Woman taken in adultery, Alleſandro Veroneſe, 
Liberality and Modeſty, after Guido. | 
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The church of this town is not remarkable for any thing, 
except that here was buried the celebrated Mr. Hogarth, the 
painter, to whoſe memory a monument is lately erected. 

CLANDON. There are two towns of this name, in Surry, 
Iying near each other, and diſtinguiſhed by their fituation. with 
reſpect to each other, Weſt Clandon is 26 miles from London, 
and is the manor of Lord Onſlow, whoſe ſeat is near the church, 
It is a noble edifice erected after an Italian model. The gardens 
are beautiful, and laid out in the modern taſte. It has plenty of 
good water, and commands a delightful and extenſive proſpect 
as far as Windſor, The houſe is ſeen from a road up a grand 
avenue, and appears to be, what it really is, one of the finelt 
ſeats in that part of the kingdom. 9 20 : 

Eaſt Clandon lies about two miles to the eaſt of the laſt-men- 
tioned village, and was anciently the eſtate of Gerard Lord Aun- 
gier, of the kingdom of Ireland, who had a houſe and park here. 

n the neighbourhood of Eaft Clandon was the ſeat of Admiral 
Boſcawen, who died here. _ 

CLAPHAM, a village three miles from London. It ſurrounds 
a large and extenſive common, from many parts whereof there 
are beautiful views of the Thames, with London, and the 
country beyond it, &c, &c, The church is lately rebuilt : there 
is alſo a diſſenting meeting houſe. If it ſhould continue to 
encreaſe as it has done for ſome years paſt, the whole common 
will be environed with the handſome and elegant ſeats of the 
merchants and citizens of London, - 

CLAPTON, a village adjoining to Hackney, is a hamlet of 
that pariſh, 

CLAREMONT, late the ſeat of the Duke of Newcaſtle, 
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The houſe was deſigned and built 
by Sir Jehn Vanbrugh, in a whimſical ſtile of architecture. It 
was afterwards purchaſed of Sir John by his Grace, who was at a 
great expence in improving the place. The ſtructure, though 
ſingular, did not appear irregular, It was built of brick, with 
a'good deal of variety in it, and of conſiderable extent, but not 
much elevated. The Duke built a grand room for the reception 
of company, when numerous, which made the ends of the 
houſe not appear ſimilar. The houſe had a lawn in the front, 
ſhaded on each fide with trees, and the ground behind it riſing 
gradually, ſhewed the trees there alſo, ſo that the houſe appeared 
to be embowered by them, except juſt in the front; andthe 
white ſummer- houſe, with four little pinnacles, one at each corner, 
built on the mount which gave name to the place, when viewed 
from before the front of the houſe, roſe up finely from behind 
the trees, and altogether formed a very pleaſing appearance. The 
late Lord Clive pulled the whole of this down, and erected 
a moſt ſuperb and elegant villa in a much better ſituation. 
The park in which it is fituated is diſtinguiſhed by its noble 
woods, lawns, walks, mounts, proſpects, &. The ſummer- 
houſe called the Belvidere, at about a mile diſtance from 
the houſe, on that ſide of the park next Eſher, affords a very 
beautiful and extenſive view of the country quite round ; yet 
that from the. ſummer-houſe at Eſher-place, which is juſt by, is 
perhaps no way inferior to it. 

A very ingenious author obſerves, that, at Claremont, the walk 
to the cottage, though deſtitute of many natural advantages, and 


eminent for none; though it commands no proſpett ; though the 


water below it is a trifling pond ; though it has nothing, in ſhort, 
but inequality of ground to recommend it; is yet the fineſt part 
of the garden: for a grove is there planted, in a gently curyed 
dire&ion, all along the fide of a hill, and on the edge of a wood, 
which riſes above it. Large receſles break it into ſeverat clumps, 
which hang down the * Ae ſome of them approaching but 
none reaching quite to the bottom Theſe receſſes are fo deep as 
to form great openings in the midſt of the grove; they penetrate 


almoſt to the covert; but, the clumps being all equally ſuſpended 


from the wood, and a line of open plantation, though ſometimes 
narrow, running conſtantly along \the top, a continuation of 
between the parts is never 
Even a group, which is near one of the extremities, 
and ſtands out quite detached, is fill \in ſtile ſo ſimilar to the 
reſt, as not to loſe all relation. Each of theſe clumps is compoſed 
of ſeveral others ſtill more intimately united; each is full of 
groups, ſometimes of no more than two trees, ſemetimes of four 
or five, and now and then in larger cluſters; an ir 
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line, iſſuing from ſome little crowd, loſes itſelf in the next, or 
a few ſcattered trees drop in a more diſtant ſucceſſion from 
the one to the o her. The intervals, winding here like a glade, 
and widening there into broader openings, differ in extent, in 
figure, and direftion 3 but all the groups, the lines, and the 
Intervals, are collected together into large general clumps, each 
of which is at the ſame time both compact and tree, identical and 
various, The Whole is a place wherein to turry with ſecute 
delight, or ſaunter with perpetual amuſement. 

CLIEr DON-HOUSE, at Taploe, in Bucks, near Windſor, a 
noble and beautiful ſcat belonging to the Earl of Inchiquin, and 
was formerly the ſummer reſidence of Frederick late prince of 
Walcs, It was built by the Duke of Buckingham in the reign of 
Charles II. and came by marriage of the heireſs of that family, 
to the ear] of Orkney, who greatly improved it, In the grand 
chamber the tapeſtry hangings repreſent the battles of the great 
Duke of Marlborough, in which Lord Orkney himſelf had no 
ſmall ſhare. The noble terrace in front is highly commended, 
and the walks and views all round moſt juſtly admired. At a 
ſmall diſtauce is the manor-heuſe of Taploe, upon the top ot a 
hill, another beautiful ſeat belonging to the Earl of Inchiquin, 
where the late Earl reſided while his Royal Highneſs lived at 
Cliefdon. . 

COBHAM, a town in Surry, fituated on Bagſhot-heath, on 
the river Mole, fix miles from Epſom, in the road from London 
to Guildford: it belonged formerly to the abbey of Chertſey, 
where the abbot had a fiſi-pond above a mile in compaſ“; but, 
for want of being properly cleaned and kept in repair, it is now 
choaked up'wtth weeds. To the weſt of the town is an ancient 
monument ſuppoſed to have been erected in memory of ſome 
Britiſh chief. 

Near Cobham are ſeveral fie ſeats, particularly one belonging 
to Ear Ligonier, which is built in a very ſingular taſte, though 
very. plain on the ou!fide, ſomewhat after the manner of an Italian 
vilia, The principal rooms are richly ornamented ; the cielings 
are gilt; and the offices below are not only convenient, but con- 
trived with great judgment, ſo as to anſwer' the purpoſes for 
which they were deſigned. As the houſe :s fituated on an emi- 
nence, it commands the proſpect of the adjacent fields, which 
are kept in great order. The river Mole paſſes along by the fide 
of the gardens, and, being made here four or five times broader 
than it was naturally, it has a happy effe&, eſpecially as the banks 
are diſpoſed into a ſlope, with a broad graſs walk, planted on 

each fide with ſweet ſhrubs. At one end of this walk is a very 
elegant room, which is a delightful retreat in hot weather; it 
being maded with large elms on the ſouth fide, and We 
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the water on the north and eaſt ſides, is extremely cool and plea- 
ſant. The houſe is fituated about half a mile from the public 
road. to Portſmouth, and is fo much hid by the trees near it, as 
not to be ſeen till you riſe on the heath beyond Cobham, where 
you have a fine view of it in ſeveral parts of the road between 
that town and Ripley, Here is alſo Pains- Hill, the beautiful and 
| enchanting park and gardens of Benjamin Bond. Hopkins, Elqs» 
(See Pains- Hill.) | 

COLEBROOK, or COLNBROOK, a town in Buckingham- 
ſhire, ſituated 18 miles from London, on four channels of the 
river Coln, over each of which it has a bridge. One part of the 
town is in Middleſex, and the other in Buckinghamſhire, Here 
is a Charity-ſchool, and an ancient chapel, faid to have been 
founded by Edward III. The principal ſupport of the place are 
the inns, on account of its being in the Bath road. Some 
antiquarians have ſuppoſed this place to have been a Roman 
ſtation, but their imagination is not ſupported by any antiquities 
having been found here, It has a market on Wedneſdays, and 
two annual fairs. 

COLE-GREEN. See HERTFORD. 

COLESHILL, a village near Amerſham, in Bucks, ſituated 
oppoſite Amerſham Parſonage, on a hill, but belonging to the 
county of Hertford, to which it is connected by only a cartway, 
the lands on each fide being in Bucks. 

COLNEY, a village in Hertfordſhire, three miles from St, 
Alban's, in the road to London, is called London Colney, to 
diftinguiſh it from Colney- ſtreet, which lies a little to the weſt, 
and Colney- green. Thele villages receive their names from the 
river Coln, near which they are fituated, | 

COMB-NEVIL, in Surry, is ſituated in the pariſh of King- 
ſton upon Thames, and was formerly the ſeat of the Earl of 
Warwick, called the Setter up and Puller-down of Kings ; but 
was lately in the poſſetfion of William Harvey, Eſq; and now 
belongs to Richard Groſvenor, brother of Lord Groſvenor. 

COOMB BANK, about fix miles from Sevenoaks, in Kent, 
the pleaſant ſeat of his Grace the Duke of Argyll. It poſſeſſes 
a very delighitul ſituation, which has received great additions 
and improvements from the preſent noble owner, 

COPT HALL, the ſeat of John Conyers, Eſq. is ſituated in 
Eſſenx, between Epping and the foreſt; and, being built on an 
eminence above Waltham Abbey, is ſeen at 2 great diſtance. The 
houſe is not very large, but is a perfect mode] of convenient and 
comfortable architecture. 

COULSDON, a village in Surry, near Croydon, which 
ancrently belonged to the abbey of Chertſey. 
 » CRANBURN+LODGE, a fine houſe in Berkſhire, 5 
4 | | middle 
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middle of Windſor-Foreſt. It was built by the late Earl of 
Ranelagh, and is now in the poſſeſſion of his Royal Highnefs the 
Duke of Glouceſter, It is in a moſt pleaſant fituation, having 
an extenſive proſpect over a nine plain that affords a moſt beauti- 
ful landſcape. The lodge is large, and well-built; and in a 
ſpacious room are painted, and regularly ranged, in large 
pannels, the military drefles of the different corps in the European 
armies, 

CRANFORD, a village on the north- weſt fide of Hounſlow, 
It has a charity-ſchool, and a bridge over the river Crane; and 
here the Earl of Berkeley has a ſeat. 

CRAY. - Theie are (ſeveral villages of this name in Kent, 
ſituated on the ſmall river Cray, from which they take their 
names. This ſtream riſes a little to*the ſouth-weſt of St. Mary 
Cray, runs by that town, and paſſing by Paul's Cray, Foot's 
Cray, and North Cray, falls into the Darent, near its conflux 
with the Thames at Dartford creek, oppoſite to Purfleet, The 
principal of theſe places is St. Mary Cray, about which are many 
woods of birch, whence the broom - makers in Kent ſtreet, 
Southwark, are ſupplied, | 

CRAYFORD, a town near Dartford, in Kent, is 14 miles 
from London, and obtained its name from its having anciently a 
ford over the river Cray, or Crouch, a little above its influx into 
the Thames. In the adjacent heath and fields are ſeveral caves, 
ſuppeſed to have been formed by the Saxons, as places of ſecurity 
and ſhelter for their wives, children, and effects, during their 
wars with the Britons, In the church there is a very fine altar- 
piece, and in the window of the north aile there is a good repre- 
ſentation of Abraham offering up Iſaac, 

CROYDON, a large and populous town in Surry, fituated on 
the edge of Banſted Downs, ten miles and a half from London, 
*T'is ſaid there was once a royal palace in this place, which was 
given with the manor to the Archbiſhops of Canterbury, who 
converted it into a palace for themſelves; but it is now much 
decayed, Archbiſhop Whirgift founded an hofpital here, which 
he endowed with farms for the ſupport of a warden, and twenty- 
eight men and women, decayed houſe-keepers of Croydon and 
Lambeth, with a ſchool for ten boys, and as many girls, with 
20l. a year and a houſe for the maſter, who muſt be a clergyman. 

The church, which is a Gothic building, is eſteemed the finelt 
and. largeſt in the county, has ſeveral ſtately monuments, parti- 
. cularly one for Archbiſhop Grindall, another for Archbiſhop 
Sheldon, and another for Mr. Francis Tyrrel, a grocer in London, 
who generouſly gave zool. to build the market-houſe, Here is 
a great corn-maiket on Saturdays, chiefly for oats and oatmeal, 
for the ſervice of London; and the adjacent hills being wel! 
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| covered with, wood, great quantities of charcoal are made and 


ſent to that city. It has a market on Saturdays, and one annual 


fair. 


. A . * . ? 


| | D. | 
AGENHAM, a village in Eſſex, nine miles from London, 
A bout fifty years ago, the Thames near this place, burit- 


ing its banks, laid near Fo acres of land under water; but, 
after this inundation had continued near ten years, it was ſtopped 
by Captain Perry, who had been employed ſeveral years by the 


# Czar of Muſcovy, in his works at Veronitza, on the river Don, 


| DAGNAM-PARK, in the pariſh, of South. Weald, near, 


. 
— £ 


late Henry Muilman, Eſq, 
a handſome gallery and chapel, and is pleaſantly fituated on the 


Brentwood, in Eſſex, the ſeat of Mrs. Muilman, reli& of the 
It is a large old houſe, containing 


fide-of a ſmall park well ſtocked with deer. 
DANSON HILL, about eleven miles from London, in the 


| pariſh of Bexley, in Kent, is the elegant and new-built feat of 
Sir John Boyd, Bart, 


The houſe. is a pleaſing, uniform build— 
ing, with handſome wings, and contains ſome fine apartments, 
The grounds are very beautifully diſpoſed, and adorned with a 


very grand ſheet of water; which, with woods, plantations, 
and agreeable inequalities of ſurface, compoſe a very delighttul 


# ſcene, 


between the ten and eleven mile ſtones on the Dover road. 


DARKING, in Surry, 24 miles from London, and 11 from 


| Guildford, is ſeated on the banks of the river Mole, and upon a 
rock of ſoft ſandy ſtone, in which deep cellars are dug that are 


extremely cold even in the midſt of tummer. 


The ſtreets are 


wide and open; and the town, which is paved, is from its na- 


$ tural ſituation remarkably clean. 


Though no manufacture is 


carried on here, yet a great deal of bufineſs is done with regard 


to many neceſſary articles of life. 


It has a good market on 


s Thurſdays for all forts of grain, the buſineſs of which has been 


greatly increaſed ſince the compleating of the turnpike road from 


| Epſom, through the main ſtreet of the town, to Horſham, in 


brought out of that country than before. 
which are very numerous in the pariſh and neighbourhood, grind 


Suſſex; for by this road a much greater quantity of corn is 


a great deal of corn, and the market is frequented by buyers 
from a conſiderable diſtance round, many of whom fend great 
quantities of meal to London. Indeed, the market appears much 
leſs conſiderable than it is, from a cuſtom, which has long pre- 
vailed, of ſelling the corn in the public-houſes of the town, 
where it is lodged. An incredible quantity of poultry is fold in 
arking, which are remarkably large and fine. There are here 
frequently, 


The houle preſents itſelf to the view of every traveller, 


The water mills, 
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frequently, about Chriſtmas, capons ſo large as to weigh be. 
tween ſeven and eight pounds out of their teathers. The town 
is well ſupplied, not only with the beit of butchers meat, but 
with excellent river-fiſh, particularly exceeding fine carp aud 
tench. Plenty of ſea fiſh are alſo brought hither from Bright. 
helmſtone and. Worthing, in Suſſex. Here is an annual fair 
held on Aſcenſion eve. 

The lving is a vicarage, annexed to the rectory of Mickle. 
ham, worth about 1201. per annum. The church is a plain 
ſtone building, with a tower ſteeple, in which is a ring of eight 
ſmall tuneable bells, with a ſet of chimes, An elegant monu. 
ment of curious marble was ſome years ago erefted to the me- 
mory of Mrs. Talbot, wife of Henry Talbot, Eſq. of Chart. 
Paik, in this p:riſh, Here are two meeting-houſes, one for the 
uſe of .the Preſbyterians, and the other for the Quakers. 

The donations to the poor of this town are conſiderable. Mrs, 
Fenwick, late of Betchworth Caſtle, bequeathed 800]. the neat 
annual produce of which ſhe ordered to be applied to the ſupport 
of decayed houſekeepers, the putting out apprentices, and the 
payment of gl. to every young woman of the pariſh who had 
lived ſcven years in one ſervice, on her marriage. The famous 
Dog Smith left at his death about 6ol. per annum, for the uſe of 
the poor. This man was a filverſmith in London, and, having 
acquired a lurge eſtate, left off trade, and travelled with his dog 
about the country as a common beggar. One Mr. Beau, a cler- 
gyman reſiding here, alfo bequeathed zol. a year to the poor, 
The work houſe is a large, commodious edifice; and on Colman 
Dean (i. e. the heath of poor cottages), a pleaſant green, which 
in the opinion of ſome learned phyficians has the beſt air in Eng- 
land, ſtand alms-houſes, for the uſe of widows and perſons ad- 
vanced in years, who to the number of 16 have each a convenient 
dwelling aſſigned them, and 81. a year divided among them. 

This town was deffroyed by the Danes, but was rebuilt either 
by Canute or the Normans ; and the great Roman cauſeway, 
called Stoney ftreet, paſſes through the church-yard. It is te- 
markable, that, according to the cuſtom of the manor, the youngeſt 
ſon or youngeſt brother of a cuſtomary tenant is heir of the cuſ- 
tomary eftate of the tenant dying inteſtate, | ww Sb 

DEEPDEN, near Parking, in Surry, a houſe and gardens of 
Mr, Howard. It is fituated in a ſmalt valley, fyrrounded on every 
ſide with hills; a deſcription of which we ſhall give in the words 
of Mr. Aubrey, who wrote when they were in their higheſt ſtate 

of perfection. 


« Near this place, the Hon. Charles Howard, of Norfolk, 
hath very ingeniouſly coritiived a Long Hope (7. e. according to 


Virgil, Deductus Vallis), in the. moſt pleaſant and delightful 
'* | ſolitude, 
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ſolitude, for houſe, gardens, orchards, bocages, &c. that I have 
ſeen in England: it deſerves a poem, and was a ſubject worthy 
of Mr. Cowley's mule, The rue name of this Hope is Dibden 
(quaſi Deep Dene). 
Mr. Howard hath caſt this Hope into the form of a theatre, on 
the ſides whereof he hath made ſeveral narrow walks, like the 
ſeats of a theatre, one above another, above fix in number, done 
with a plough, which are bordered with thyme, and fome cherry- 
trees, myrtles, &c. | 
ſyringas. In this garden are twenty-one forts of thyme ; and the 
pit (as I may call it) is {tored full of rare flowers and choice 
lants. © 
In the hill, on the left hand, (being ſandy ground,) is a cave, 
dug thirty-ſix paces long, four broad, and five yards high; and 
at about two-thirds of the hill (where the crook or bowing s) 
he hath dug another ſubterrancan walk or peffage, to be pierced 


through the hill; through which, as through a tube, you have. * 


the viſta over all the fouth part of Surry and Suſſex to the fen, 
The ſouth fide of this hill 1s converied tnto a vineyard of many 
acres of ground, which faceth the ſouth and ſouth weſt. The 
yauliing or upper part of thoſe caves is not made {einicircular, but 
parabolical, which is the ſtrongeſt figure for bearing, and which 


ſandy ground naturally falls into, and then ſtands, Here are 
caves for beer, &c. 


On the weſt fide of this garden is a little building, which is 


divided into a laboratory, and a neat oratory, by Mr, Howard, 


Above the hill, on this welt fide, is a thicket of black cherry- 
trees, with which the wilks abound, as does the ground with 
ſtrawberries. The houſe was not made tor grandeur, but re— 
tirement; neat, elegant, and ſuitable to the modeſty and ſolitude 
of the proprietor, a Chriitian philoſopher, who, in this iron age, 
lives up to that of the primitive times. It is an agretable fun- 


prize to the ſtranger, that neither houte nor garden can be diſco» 


vered till you come juſt to them. But lately both the gardens 
and vineyard, though the latter has produced good wine, have 
been neglected, and many of the exotic trees have been defiroyed, 
On the top of the hill, above the vineyard, is a ſummer houſe, 
from which, in a clear day, the ſea may be difcerned over the 
South Downs. 

About one mile from Darking ftands the ſeat of the Hon, Mr. 
King, called DExB1GH, late belonging to Jonathan Tyers, Eg. 
formerly proprietor of Vauxhall, who here, as well as at the late 
ter place, ditplayed that elegant taſte for which he was remark - 
able. The houſe ſtands on a very fine eminence, commanding 
the moſt beautiful proſove& of a rich and extenſive vale beneath, 
and finely variegated by the river Mole circling through it, on 


the 


Here were a great many orange trees and 
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the ſide of which ſtands the town of Parking. Tt has a noble 
terrace, of near a quarter of a mile in length, which, perhaps, 
may vie with any thing of the kind in England. 

The gardens lie on the fide of a hill, covered thick with a 
2 of young trees, cut into a labyrinth of walks, ſome de- 
cending, ſome aſcending ; infome parts eaſy, ſmooth, and level; 
in others rugged and uneven, Almoſt at every turn there are 
flags hanging out, with ſome moral ſentences and admonitions 
inſcribed on them, for our inſtruction, and to give a ſerious turn 
to the thoughts. Not far from the entrance, ever which is in- 
ſcribed Procul efle pr ani, there is a ſort of hermitage, called the 
Temple of Death, wherein is a monument to the memory of Lord 
Petre, on one fide; in which is a deſk for reading and meditation, 
to which we are called by the melancholy firiking of a minute- 
clock: to aſſiſt us therein the walls are covered with the fineſt 
ſentiments of our beſt writers and poets, as Dr. Young, and 
others. But what ſtrikes you molt is the awful concluſion of the 
whole. We are conducted to the iron gate which leads to the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death ; at the entrance of which, inſtead 
of columns for a portico, two ſtone coffins are erected, with 
human ſkulls placed upon them. The ſkulls are placed in the 
manner of addreſſing thoſe who enter. It is aſſerted that they 
are the real ſkulls, one of a noted highwayman, the other of a 
celebrated courtezan in the neighbourhood of Covent- Garden, 
The firſt thus addreſſes the men: 


&« Why ſtart? the caſe is your's, or will be ſoon; 
Some years, perhaps !—ptrhaps, another moon: 
Life in its utmoſt ſpan 1s (till a breath, 
And thoſe who longeſt dream muſt wake in death.— 
Like you, I once thought ev'ry bliſs ſecure, 
And gold of ev'ry ill the certain cure; 
Till, ſteep'd in ſorrows, and beſieg'd with pain, 
Too late I found all earthly riches vain : 
Diſeaſe, with ſcorn, threw back the ſordid fee, 
And death ſtill anſwer*d;,— What is gold to me? 
Fame, titles, honours, next I vainly tought, 
And fools, obſequious, nurs'd the childiſh thought; 
Circled with brib'd applauſe, and purchas'd praile, 
I built on endleſs raptures, endleſs days, 
Till Death awak'd me from a dream of pride, 
And lait a prouder beggar by my fide. 
Pleaſure I courted, and obey'd my take 
The banquet ſmil'd, and ſmil'd the gay repaſt : 
A loathſome carcaſe was my conſtant care, 
And worlds were ranſack'd but for me to ſhare, 
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Go on, vain man! to luxury be firm; 
Vet know, I feaſted but to feaſt a worm! 
Already, ſure, leſs terrible I ſeem ; | 
And you, like me, can own that life's a dream; 
Farewel! remember, nor my words deſpiſe, 
The only happy are the early wile,”? 


The other ſkull thus ſeems to addreſs the ladies: 


« Bluſh not, ye fair! to own me, but be wiſe, 
Nor turn from ſad mortality your eyes : 
Fame ſays, and fame alone can tell how true, 
I once was lovely, and belov'd, like you. 
Where are my vot'ries, where my flatt'rers, now? 
Fled with the ſubje& of each lover's vow : 
Adieu! the roſe's red, and lily's white, 
Adieu! thoſe eyes which made the darkneſs light: 
No more, alas ! thar lip is ſeen, 
Nor longer breathes the fragrant gale between. 
Turn from your mirror, and behold, in me, 
At once, what thouſands can't, or dare not, ſee 
Unvarniſh'd, I the real truth impart, 
Nor here am plac'd but to direct the heart: 
Survey me well, ye fair ones! and believe, 
The grave may terrify, but can't deceive. 
On beauty's fragile baſe no more depend; 
Here youth and pleaſure, age and ſorrow, end! 
Here drops the maſk, here ſhuts the final ſcene, 
Nor differs grave threeſcore from gay fifteen : 
All prefs alike to that ſame goal, the tomb, 
Where wrinkled Laura ſmiles at Chloe's bloom, 
When coxcombs flatter, and when fools adore, 
Learn here the leſſon, to be vain no more! 
Yet virtue ſtill againſt decay can arm, 
And even lend mortality a charm," 


The ſpectacle which offers itſelf to view upon a deſcent into 
this gloomy vale is quite awful. There is a large alcove, divided 
into two compartments; on one of which the Unbeliever is re- 
preſented dying in the greateſt diſtreſs and agony, crying, Oh! 
whither am I going? and juſt falling from the precipice of life, 
but expreſſing ſad miſgivings about his future ſtate. On one 
ſide, and above him, is his ſtudy of books, which buoyed him 
up in his libertine courſe, ſuch as Hobbes, Toland, Tindal, Col- 
lins, Morgan, and others of the ſame ſtamp. In the other com- 
partment is the good Chriſtian or Believer, in his dying moments, 
calm and ſerene, taking a — ſolemn leave of the world, and 
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as it were anticipating the joys of another life, with the following 
label ſubjoined, “ I know that my Redeemer liveth, &c. He 
has the Bible open before him, which, with ſeveral practical dif. 
courſes upon it, and the ſermons of our moſt noted divines, ſuch 
as Clarke, Tillotſon, and others of the ſame kind, ſerve to make 
up his ſtudy, 

The whole is painted by the late Mr. Hayman, and expreſſes 
the ſituation of the perſons, their different ſentiments and paſſions, 
very much to the life, Before this portraiture, at ſome diſtance 
from it, there ſtands a large image, on a pedeſtal, taking its 
vizor off, with this inſcription, TRUTH, of which that buſt is 
deſigned to he a ſymbol], plainly intimating, that, as ſoon as the 
diſguiſe of this life ſhall be taken off, the picture before it, the 
truth, muſt appear at laſt, when the wicked will be driven away 
in his wickedneſs, but the righteous have hope in his death,” 

DARTFORD, a town in Kent, 16 mites from London, is 
more properly called Darentford, from its being ſituated on the 

river Darent, which runs through it, and at a ſmall diſtance falls 
into the Thames, The town has a harbour for barges, and is 
finely watered by two or three good ſprings. King Edward III. 
had a general tournament performed here by his nobles, and alſo 
here tounded a convent, whoſe abbeſs and nuns were, for the 
moſt part, of the nobleſt families in the kingdom; and this con- 
vent King Henry VIII. turned into a palace, Henry VI. founded 
an alms- houſe here in honour of the Trinity, to which the church 
is dedicated, for five poor decrepid men, to be governed by the 
Vicar and Wardens, who were conſtituted a body corporate, with 
a common ſeal, and a power to aſſign lands and rents to the hoſ- 
pital, to the value of zol. per annum. On this river the firit 
paper mill in England was erected, by Sir John Spilman, who 
obtained a patent, and 200l. a year, from King Charles I. to 
enable him to carry on that manufad ure; and on this river was 
alſo the firſt mill for ſlitting iron bars for making wire, The 
town is full of inns and other public-houfes, on account of its 

| being a great thoroughfare to Canterbury and Dover. The 
market, which is on Saturdays, is chiefly for corn; and the town 
has the honour of giving the title of Viſcount to the Earl of Jer- 
ſey. Here is a church, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, with wo 
church-yards, one round the church, and the other on the top of 
the hill without the town, which is ſo high that it overlooks the 
tower of the church. The rebellion of Wat Tyler and Jack 
Straw began in this town, in the reign of Richard II. 

DATCHET, a pleaſant village in Buckinghamſhire, ſituated 
near Windſor, having a very handſome bridge over the Thames. 
In Ditten Park, in this parith, is an ancient and venerable man- 
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James I, It afterwards fell to the noble family of Montagu z 
and, on the deceaſe of the late Duke, this houſe, and the manor 
of Datchet, came to her Grace the Ducheſs of Mancheſter, the 
eldeſt daughter of that noble family, who married the preſent Lord 
Beaulieu, to whom it now belongs, who has made, and continues 
to make, improvements about it. The ſeat is erected in the 
form of a caſtle, in the midſt of a pleaſant park well planted 
with timber, and is encompaſſed by a large moat. The apart- 
ments are ſpacious, and finely painted; and in the picture gallery 
is a good colleQion of paintings, many of them by the greateſt 
maſters. | 

DAWLEY, in the pariſh cf Harlington, about a mile to the 
north of Hounſlow Heath, and thirteen miles from London, is 
the handſome ſeat of Lord Paget, 

DENHAM, a village in Buckinghamſhire, fituate on the river 
Coln, on the oppoſite ſide from Uxbridge. Here is a pleaſant 
ſeat, belonging to John Way, Eſq; with handſome lawns and 

lantations. 

DEPTFORD, anciently called Weſt Greenwich, is ſaid to 
have received its preſent name from its having a deep ford over 
the little- river Ravenſbourn, near its influx into the Thames, 
where it has now a bridge. It is a large and populous town in 
Kent, four miles and a half from London, and is divided into 
Upper and Lower Deptford, which contain together two churches, 
ſeveral meeting houſes, and about 1900 houſes, It is moſt re- 
markable for its noble dock, where the royal navy was formerly 
built and repaired, till it was found more convenient to build the 
larger ſhips at Woolwich, and other places, where there is a greater 


depth of water: but, notwithſtanding this, the yard is enlarged 
| to more than double its former dimenſions, and a vaſt number 


of hands are conflantly employed. It has a wet dock of two 
acres for ſhips, and another of an acre and a half, with vaſt quan- 
tities of timber and other ſtores, and extenſive buildings, as ſtore- 
houſes, and offices, for the uſe of the place, beſides dwelling- 
houſes for thoſe officers who are obliged to live upon the ſpot, 
in order to ſuperintend the works. Here the royal yachts are 
generally kept; and near the dock is the ſeat of Sir John Evelyn, 
called Say's Court, where Peter the Great, Czar of Muſcovy, 
reſided for ſome tinfe, and in this yard completed his knowledge 
and ſkill in the practical part of naval architecture. 

In this town are two hoſpitals, one of which was incorporated 
by King Henry VIII. in the form of a college, for the uſe of 
the ſeamen, and is commonly called Trinity Houſe of Deptford 
Strond ; this contains twenty-one houſ+s, and is ſituated near the 
church, The other, called Trinity Hoſpital, has thirty eight 
kouſes, fronting the ſtreet, This is a very handſome edifice, and 
| D 2 | has 
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has large gardens, well kept, belonging to it. Thovgh this (a 


is the fineſt ſtructure, yet the other has the preference, on account 
of its antiquity z and as the Brethren of the Trinity hold their 
corporation by that houſe, they are obliged at certain times to 
meet there for buſineſs. Both theſe houſes are for decayed pilots 
or maſters of ſhips, or their widows, the men being allowed 20s, 
and the women 168. a month. | | 

To the north-weſt of Deptford is the Red- Houſe, which is a 
collection of warehouſes aud ftorchouſes built of red br cks, 
whence it had its name. It was conſumed by fire in 1739, being 
then filled with hemp, flax, pitch, tar, and other commodities. 

DEVONSHIRE: HOUSE, in Piccadilly, one of the beſt 
houſes in London, built by the laſt Duke of Devonſhire but one, 
for the town-refidence of his family. 

DITTON PARK. See DATCHET. 

DORLSTON, a ſmall but pleaſant village near Hackney, of 
which pariſh it is a hamlet, 

DRAYTON, a village in Middletex, fituated on the river 
Coln, about 18 miles welt from London, where there was, ſome 
years ago, a very ancient ſeat belonging to the Earl of Uxbridge; 
but it was pulled down, and the materials fold, The gardens 
and out- offices ſtill remain. 

DULWICH, a very pleaſant village in Surry, five miles from 
London, where there is a ſpring of the ſame medicinal waters as 
thole of Sydenham Wells, with which the malter of the Green 
Man, formerly a houſe of good entertainment, ſerved this city, 
and in particular St. Bartholomew's Hoſpital. The fine walk 
oppoſite to this houſe, through the woods, affords from its top 
a very noble proſpe&t; but this is much exceeded by that from a 
hill behind the houſe, where, from under a tree diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of The Oak of Honour, you have a view, as in a fine 
Piece of painting, of the houſes, as well as churches and other 
public edifices, from Putney down to Chelſea, with all the adja- 
cent viilages, together with Weſtminſter, London, Deptford, and 

Greenwich, and over the great metropolis, as far as Highgate and 
Hampſtead. But Dulwich is moſt famous for its college. 
DULWICH-COLLEGE was founded and endowed in 1619, 
by Mr, William Alleyn, who named it, The College of God's 
Gift. This gentleman was an actor of great reputation in the 
reign of Qucen Elizabeth, and the principal performer in many 
of Shakeſpeare's plays. An idle tradition, which is ſufficient] 
exploded by the authors of the Biographia Britannica, hat 
aſſigned the following as his motive for this endowment : that 
once perſonatipg the Devil, he was ſo terrified at ſeeing a real 
Devil, as he imagined, upon the ſtage, that he ſoon after totally 
quitted his profeſſion, and devoted the remainder of his life to 
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religious exerciſes. He founded this college for a Maſter and 


Warden, who were always to be of the name of Alleyn or Allen, 


with four Fellows, three of whom were to be divines, and the 
fourth. an organiſt ; and for fix poor men, as many poor women, 
and twelve poor boys, to be educated in the college by one of 
the fellows as ſchoolmaſter, and by another as uſher. In his 
original endowments he excluded all future benefactions to itz 
and conſtituted for Viſitors the churchwardens of St. Botolph's 
Biſhopſgate, St. Giles's, Cripplegate, and St. Saviour's, Southwark, 
who, upon occaſion, were to appeal to the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, before whom all the members were to be (worn at their 
admiſhon. To this college belongs a chapel, in which the founder 
himſelf, who was ſeveral years Maſter, lies buried. The Maſter 
of this college is Lord of the Manor for a conſiderable extent of 
ground, and enjoys all the luxurious affluence and eaſe of the 
Prior of a Monaſtery. Both he and the Warden muſt be un- 
married, and are for ever debarred the privilege of entering into 
that ſtate, on pain of being exciuded the college ; but, as the 
Warden always ſucceeds upon the death of the Maſter, great in- 
tereſt is conſtantly made by the unmarried men of the name of 
Allen, to obtain the poſt of Warden. | 

The original edifice, which was begun about the year 1614, 
after a plan of Inigo Jones, is in the old taſte, and contains the 
chapel, Maſter's apartments, &c. in the front, and the lodgings 
of the other inhabitants, &c. in the wings, whereof that on the 
eaſt fide was handſomely new built, in 1739, at the expence 
of the college. Among the obſervables therein they have a little 
library of books, and had a good collection of plays given by 
old Mr. William Cartwright, an excellent comedian, and an 
acquaintance of the founder's : he was alſo a bookſeller, and lived 
at the end of Turnſtile alley, by Lincoln's-Inn-Fields. Not far 
from the librery there is in the weſt wing a long gallery full of 
pictures, whereof the beſt were thoſe left by the founder himſelf ; 
to which were added alſo Mr. Cartwright's collections, and 
among them a curious picture of London, from a view ſaid to be 
taken by Mr. John Norden, the topographer, in 1603, with the 
repreſentation of the city proceſſion on the Lord Mayor's day. 
The founder's picture is at full length, in a robe or gown; but the 
reſemblance of his face is ſaid to have been drawn when he lay 


dead in his coffin, And there is a portrait alſo of his former wife, 


— Queen of Scots, Henry Prince of Wales, Sir Thomas 
Gremam, and both the Cartwrights, elder and younger, with 
many other perſons of note, as appears by an old catalogue pre- 
lerved of them; but the little pictures of the Kings of England 
are diſcreetly enough hung in no very good light, A late 
Maſter's picture is alſo painted by Mr. Charles Stoppelair, lately 
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a player ; but it is not expoſed in that gallery. The Maſter's 
rooms are richly adorned with very noble old furniture, which he 


is obliged to purchaſe, on his entrance into that tation 3 and for 
his uſe there is a library to which every Maſter generally adds a 
number of books. The college is alſo accommodated with a very 
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leaſant garden, adorned with walks and a great profuſion ot over t 
ruit- trees and flowers. is ple: 
Over the entrance into the college is the following inſcription * valley 
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DURHAMS, in Hertfordſhire, two miles north weſt of Bar- is a p 
net, a feat which the late Earl of Albemarle bought of Sir Jobn elega1 
Auſtin, and greatly beautificd, by laying moſt of the neighbouring have 1 
fields belonging to it into a park, and by turning and repairing Th 
the roads. The houſe is fituated on an eminence that riſes in a founc 
ſmall valley, ſurrounded with pretty high hills at a little diſtance, Tueſ, 
ſo that in the ſummer months it affords an agreeable fetreat; but. not re 
the ſoil around it being a ſtiſſ clay, the rain which falls in winter is are c 
detained on its ſurface, and renders the ſituation very moiſt and cold. years 
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E. 
ATON is ſituated in Buckinghamſhire, and lies immediately 
under Windſor caſtle z and, by means of a wooden bridge 
over the Thames, is in a manner joined to Windſor. This village 
is pleaſantly ſituated on the bank of that river, in a delightful 
valley, and healthy ſoil; and has been for a long time famous 
for its royal college and ſchool, founded by that unhappy Prince, 
King Henry VI. in the year 1440, for the education of ſeventy 
youths in claſſical learning, who are ſent from hence to King's 
College, in Cambridge. Here likewiſe are educated a great num- 
ber of the nobility, and young men of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
families in the kingdom, this royal foundation being one of the 


moſt celebrated ſeminaries for claſſical learning in his Majeſty's 
dominions. 


Eaton College conſiſts of two neat quadrangles ; one appropri- 


ated to the ſchool, and the lodging of the maſters and ſcholars z 
in the midſt of which is a handſome copper ſtatue of the royal 
founder, ſtanding on a marble pedeſtal, erected at the expence of 
the late Provoit, Dr. Godolphin, Dean of St. Paul's. In the 
other quadrangle are the apartments of the Provoſt and Fellows. 
On the ſouth fide of the inner court of this laſt quadrangle is the 
college library, which is one of the fineſt in England, with reſpect 
to the neatneſs of the room, the choice collection of the beſt authors, 
and the molt valuable editions, This library, which is a very 
beautiful room, has been lately much improved by the donations 
of Dr. Waddington, Biſhop of Chickefter ; Dr. Godolphin, late 
Provoſt ; the Rev. Mr. Raynolds; Nicholas Mann, Eſq. maſter 
of the Charter- houſe ; and other gentlemen of diſtinguiſhed taſte 
and learning, among whom we ought not to omit the late Richard 
Topham, Etq. of Windſor, whoſe fine collection of books and 
drawings, collected at a great expence from the originals in Rome 
and other parts of Italy, were preſented to the college by his exe- 
cutors, Lord Chief Juſtice Reeves, and Dr. Mea: nor ſhould 
Dr. Hetherington be forgotten, who has enriched it with all the 
modern publications of merit and eſtimation, The chapel, which 
is a plain Gothic ſtructure, built with one, in a very ſimple but 
elegant taſte, forms one fide of the quadrangle of the college we 
have mentioned. | 
The ſeventy King's ſcholars, as thoſe are called who are on the 
foundation, when properly qualified, are eleded, on the firſt 
Tueſday in Auguſt, to King's college, in Cambridge, but are 
not removed till there are vacancies in that college, and then they 
are called according to ſeniority ; and after they have been three 
years at Cambridge, they claim a fellowſhip. Beſides thoſe on 
the foundation, there are ſeldom leſs than 3oo gentlemen's ſons, 
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who board at the maſters houſes, or within the bounds of the 
college. 
of theſe into three claſſes. 
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The ſchool is divided into upper and lower, and each 


To each ſchool there is a maſter, 
and four aſſiſtants, The revenue of the college amounts to about 
Soool. a year. | 


EAST SHENE, a village about a mile and a half in the coach 


road from Richmond, where the Lord Viſcount Palmerſton, à 
deſcendant of Sir William Temple, has a fine ſeat and gardens, 
Theſe gardens were laid out and finiſhed by the 
7 William, and were his principal delight at the cloſe of his 
ife. 


great genius of 


EDGEWARE, a town twelve miles from London, in the road 


to St. Alban's, Watford, and Harrow on the Hill, is fituated on 
the very edge of the county of Middleſex, and has a market on 
Wedneſday, The old Roman wa 


y called Watling- Street paſſes 
by here from London. | 


The late Duke of Chandos built near this town one of the 


Italian Pergotti. 


moſt noble ſeats in England, which he adorned and furniſhed at 
ſuch a vaſt expence, that it had ſcarce its equal in the kingdom, 
The great ſaloon or hall was painted by Paolucci, and the 
plaiſtering and gilding of the bouſe was done by the famous 
The columns ſupporting the building. were a}! 


of marble : the grand ftair-caſe was extremely fine; the ſteps 


in length. 
The avenue was ſpacious, and majeſtic, and as it afforded the 


before. 
The 


were marble, and every ſtep was one whole piece twenty-two feet 


view of two fronts, joined as it were in one, the diſtance not 
permitting you to ſee the angle that was in the centre, ſo you 
were agreeably deceived into the opinion that the front of the 
houſe was twice as large as it really was: and yet, on approaching 
nearer, you were again ſurpriſed, by perceiving a winding paſſage 
opening, as it were, a new front to the eye of near an hundied 


and twenty feet wide, which you imagined not to have ecu 


ardens were well deſigned, and the canals large and no- 


The chapel was a fingularity both in its building and the 


beauty of the workmanſhip, and the late Duke maintained there 


at one time a full choir, and had divine worſhip performed with 
the beit muſic, after the manner of the chapel royal, 
this grandcur was ſoon at an end: the furniture and curioſities 


But all 


were brought to public audtion, and this ſuperb edifice quiie 
demoliſhed ; thereby verifying Mr, Pope's prediction, viz, 


% Another age ſhall ſee the golden ear 
Imbrown the flope, and nod on the parterre ; 


Dee 
And laughing Ceres re-aſſume the lar J.)“ 


harveſts bury all his pride has plann'd, 
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The park in which this ſtructure was erected was lately pur- 
chaſed by the late Mr. Hallet, an eminent cabinet- maker, who 
acquired a large fortune in that buſineſs, and who built an 
elegant ſmall houſe in the park, from the materials of the Duke 
of Chandos's large and magnificent ſeat. 

ELMONTON, a village in Middleſex, in the road to Ware, 
ſeven miles and a half from London, which though only a ſmall 
village formerly, yet by the increaſe of its bnildings it is become 
ſo conſiderable, that it has an aſſembly- room for its inhabitants, 
who are numerous and genteel. 

EFFINGHAM, a village in Surry, three miles weſt-by-ſouth 
of Leatherhead, and according to tradition was once a large and 
populous place, in which were ſixteen churches. Indeed, there 
are ſtill evident proofs of its being once much larger than it is at 
preſent; for in the fields and woods, wells and cavities like 
cellars have heen frequently found, and in the church and chancel 
are ſeveral old ſtalls and remarkable monuments, ſome of which 
are very ancient, It gives title to a branch of the Howard family, 
and has a fair on St. Lawrence's day. 

EGHAM, a town in Surry, ſituated on the bank of the Thames 
almoſt oppoſite to Stains, and three miles on the eaſt of Windſor. 
It has ſeveral good inns, a noble charity ſchool, and an alms-— 
houſe built and endowed by Baron Denham, Surveyor of the 
Works to King Charles II. for five poor old women, each of 
whom have an orchard. The parſonage houſe was formerly the 
ſeat of Sir John Denham, who rebuilt it. This Sir John was the 
father of the poet of that name, who took great delight in this 
place. In the weſt part of the pariſh is Camomile- hill, remark- 
able for camomile growing upon it without cultivation; and on 
the backſide of the town is Runny-mead, where King John was 
compelled to ſign Magna Charta, and Charta de Foreſta, by his 
Barons, in the year 1215. | 


ELING, GREAT and LITTLE, are ſituated in Middleſex 


between Brentford and the Oxford road. Great Eling lies to the 


ealt of the other, and has a workhouſe and a charity- ſchool, with 
a pretty church that has eight muſical bells, and is the mother- 
church of that of Old Brentford. 8 

ELS TREE, a village in Hertfordſhire, ſituated on an eminence, 
within a mile of Staumore, and in the road from Watford to 
High Barnet. It is alſo called Eagleſtree, IIlſtree, and Idleſtree. 
It is now a ſmall village, and has a church which is but a mean 
ſtructure. This is thought by Norden to have been the Roman 
city called Sullonica, mentioned by Antoninus as at the diſtance _ 
of twelve miles from London; but Camden and Horſley are of 
Opinion it was on Brockley-hill in this neighbourhood, many 
urns, coins, Roman biicks, and other antiquities, having been 
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dug up there, and at Pennywell near Brockley hill are till viſible 
the foundation of ſeveral walls, which according to tradition are 
the remains of a city. 

ELTHAM is a handſome village, eight miles from London, 
and about a mile to the ſouth of the Dover road. Anthony Beck, 
Biſhop of Durham, having fraudulently ſecured the poſſeſſion of 
this manor, repaired and beautified the capital manſion, and left 
It to the crown, The ſtone- work of the outer-gate, being caſtle. 
like, is a remnant of the work of that age, but the palace itſelf 
is in a more modern ſtyle of building. This biſhop died at 
Eltham, March 8, 1311, and, after his deceaſe, King Edward 
the Second frequently reſided there: his queen Iſabel was here 
delivered of a fon, who, from the place of his birth, acquired 
the name of John of Eltham. Poſſibly from this r 
this houſe has been, and ſtill is, improperly called King John's 
Palace; unleſs it ſhovid have got this appellation from the ſump- 
. tuous entertainment given here by r the Third to his 

captive monarch John of France. ing Henry the Seventh 
built the fair front towards the moat; but this palace was neg- 
lected, after Greenwich became the favourite country reſidence | 
of his ſucceſſors. ' Our princes often celebrated their feſtivals at 
Eltham, with great pomp and expence. One of the laſt of theſe 
feaſts was held here at Whitſuntide, 1515, when Henry the 
Eighth created Sir Edward Stanley, Baron Monteagle, for his 
ſervice at Flodden Field. The ſtately hall, which was the ſcene 
of thoſe feaſts, is ſtill in tolerable preſervation, and is uſed as a 
barn. A. portion of the manor of Eltham was granted by Charles 
the Second to Sir John Shaw, Bart. for his firm attachment to 
the royal cauſe during the preceding civil wars. He, by pur- 
chaſe, became ſole proprietor of the remainder, and the whole is 
now held under leaſe from the crown, by his great- great-grandſon 
Sir John Shaw, whoſe elegant ſeat and plantations do honour to 
the taſte of that gentleman. The ſtreet of Eltham conſiſts chiefly 
in houſes belonging to families of gentee} faſhion. On the north 
fide of the town is a range of fine meadows, which have been 
much improved by their preſent poſſeſſor, the Rev. Doctor Pinnel, 
whoſe handſome garden opens into them, Here is in it a green- 
Houſe, in which were formerly kept the exotics of that eminent 
botaniſt, Doctor Sherrard. The Hortus Elthamien/is is well 
known to the curious in botanical fcience. The church contains 
| ſome ancient monuments. The neareſt road from London to 
Maidſtone paſſes through this place. 
 EMBER-COURT, near Fſher, in Surry, formerly the feat 
of Arthur Ouflow, Eſq, afterwards of the Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, and now of Sir Grey Cooper. | . 

ENFIELD, a town in Middleſex, ten miles from London. 


Lord 


— 
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Lord Lyttelton has quoted an ancient author who lived in the 
reign of Henry II. and- who ſays, that the citizens of London 
— gh chace or foreſt that extended from Houndſditch near 12. 
miles north, and that it was the property of the citizens. En- 
field Chace, the only part now remaining of this extenſive foreſt, 
has been many years the property of the crown, and is at preſent 
annexed to the duchy of Lancaſter. Almoſt in the centre of 
Enfield Chace are the ruins of an old houſe, ſaid to have be- 
longed to the Earls of Eſſex. Here is a fine lodge for the ranger, 
and the ſkirts of the chace abound with handſome country-houſes 
belonging to the citizens of London, When King James I, 
reſided at Theobald's, this chace was well ſtocked with deer, 
and all ſorts of game; but in the civil wars it was (tripped both 
of the game and timber, and even let out in farms: however, 
after the Reſtoration, it was again laid open, woods were planted, 
and the whole chace afreſh ſtocked with deer. By a late act of 
parliament, it is deprived of its beauty for ever, and the whole is 
encloſed. Enfield was formerly a royal feat, of which there are 
ſtill ſome remains; and, by the coats of arms yet viſible in ſome 
parts of it, ſeems to have been built by Sir Thomas Lovel, Knight 
of the Garter, and Secretary of State to King Henry VII. It 
has a market on Saturdays, and two annual fairs. The church 
ſtands in the middle of the town, and is a fair Gothic ſtructure. 
There is allo a meeting-houſe for diſſenters, and ſeveral elegant 
ſeats in its neighbourhood. | 
ENGLEFIELD GREEN, a village in Berkſhire, in the pariſh 
of Egham, where there are ſeveral pleaſant ſeats. 
- EPPING, a town in Efſex, ſeventeen miles from London. 
The markets, which are on Thurſday for cattle, and on Friday 
for proviſions, are kept in Epping- ſtreet, a hamlet about a mile 
and a half from the church. There are ſevera) fine ſeats in 
Epping Foreſt, which is a royal chace, and extends from the 
town almoſt to London, | 
EPSOM, a well-built and handſome town in Surry, fixteen 
miles from London, abounds with very genteel houſes, which 
are principally the retreats of the merchants and citizens of Lon- 
don, and is a delightful place open to Banſted Downs, Its 
mineral waters, which iſſue from a riſing ground nearer Aſhted 
than Epſom, were diſcovered in 1618, and ſoon became extremely 
famous; but though they are not impaired in virtue, they. arg 
far from being in the ſame repute as formerly; however, the ſalt 
made of them is valued all over Europe. The hall, galleries, 
and other public apartments, are now run to decay ; and there 
remains only one houſe on the ſpot, which is inhabited by a 
countryman and his wife, who carry the waters in bottles to the 
adjacent places, Horſe-races are annually held on the neigh» 
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bouring downs. The town extends about a mile and à half in a 
ſemicircle from the church to Lord Guildford's fine ſeat at Dur- 
dans; and, as Mr. Whateley obſerves, there ate here ſo many 
fields, meadows, orchards, and gardens, that a ſtranger would 
be at a loſs to know whether this was a town in a wood, or a 
wood in a town, There are many fine ſeats in this neighbour- 
hood, beſides Durdans already mentioned; as the late Lord 
Baltimore's, the Lady Fielding's, Lord Suffolk's, and Pitt 
Place, ſo called from its ſituation, being in a chalk pit. It 
was built by the late Mr. Belchier, formerly member in parlia- 
ment for the borough of Southwark, and is a very whimfical 
but not unpleaſing or inelegant retirement, 

ERITH, a village in Kent, fituated on the banks of the 
Thames below Woolwich, and about fourteen miles from London. 
For Sir Sampſon Gideon's houſe here, ſee BELVIDERE, 

ESHER, a village in Surry, fitnated near Walton upon 
Thames and Hampton Court, of which laſt it affords a fine 
proſpe&, as well as of the other parts of Middleſex, 

ESHER PLACE was the ſeat of the late Henry Pelham, Eſq. 
The houſe is a Gothic ſtructure built of a browniſh red brick, 
with ſtone facings to the doors, windows, &c, It ſtands upon 
almoſt the loweſt ground belonging to it, and bas the river Mole 
gliding cloſe by it and hroogh the grounds. This houſe was 
originally one of thoſe built by Cardinal Wolſey ; but the late 
Mr. Pelham rebuilt the whole, except the two towers in the body 
of the houſe, which are the ſame that belonged to the old build- 
ing, and the whole is rebuilt in the ſame ſtyle of architecture it 
was before, which uniformity is certainly better than an unnatu- 
ral mixture of Gothic and modern, too often practiſed. There 
is a fine ſummer houſe built upon a hill on the Jett hand as you 
enter, which commands the view of the houſe, park, and 
country round on both fides the Thames for many miles. The 
park or ground in which the houſe is ſituated appears quite plain 
and Au dame yet perhaps not a little art has been uſed to give 
- this natural and fimple appearance, which 1s certainly very 
plealing, | 
K The prove was planted by the ſame maſterly hand as that at 
Claremont; but the neceſſity of accommodating the young plan- 
tation to ſome large trees which grew there before, has confined 
its variety. The groups are few and ſmall; there was not room 
for larger or for more; there were no opportunities to form 
continued narrow glades between oppoſite lines; the vacant ſpaces 
are therefore chiefly irregular openings ſpreading every way, and 
great differences of diſtance between the trees are the principal 
variety : but the grove winds along the bank of a large river, on 


the kde and at the foot of a yery ſudden aſcent, the upper _ — 
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covert; retires from it in another; and in a third ſtretches acroſs 


FA i mw 
which is covered with wood. In cne place it preſſes cloſe to the 


a bold receſs, which runs up high into the thicket. The trees 
ſometimes, overſpread the flat below; ſometimes leave an open 
ſpace to the river; at other times crown the brow of a large 
knole, climb up a ſteep, or hang on a gentle declivity, Thefe 
varieties in the ſituation more than compenſate for the want of 
variety in the diſpoſition of the trees; and the many happy cir= 
cumſtances which concur 

In Eſher's peaceful grove, 

Where Kent and Nature vie for Pelham's love, 

render this little ſpot more agreeable than any at Claremont, 

The wood in the park is well diſpoſed, and conſiſts of fine oak, 
elm, and other trees ; and the whole country round appears finely 
ſhaded with wood. 

The grand floor of the houſe is elegantly finiſhed, and conſiſts 
of fix rooms. In the great parlour are the portraits of Mr, 
Pelham, Sir Robert Walpole, afterwards Earl of Orford, Lord 
Townſhend, Duke of Rutland, the late Duke of Devonſhire, and the 
late Duke of Grafton; a picture of the late Lady Catherine Pelham 
and her fon is over the chimney. In the drawing-room over the 
chimney there is a picture of King Charles IT. when only eleven 
years old, by Wach de The library is curiouſly finiſhed, and 
there is a good collection of books in it. Some ſay it was at this 
houſe Cardinal Wolſey was firſt ſeized by order of Henry VIII. 
on his refuſing to annul his marriage with Queen Catherine, that 
- — ht marry Ann Boleyn, and which refuſal brought on 

is fall. | The oy | | 

EVENY FARM, in Middleſex, is ſituated between the ſtreams 
of the Coln, on the north fide of Stains, and belongs to the 
Dean and Chapter of Weſtminſter. | 

EWEL, a town near Epſom in Surry, fourteen 'miles from 
London, Here a plentiful ſpring breaks out in ſeveral differ- 
ent ſpots, and becomes the head of a fine ſtream as clear as cryſtal, 
that runs over Epſom meadows, and falls into the Thames at 
Kingſton. It has a market on Thurſdays, and two annual fairs, 
Here is the ſeat of Sir George Glyn, Bart, 


; F | 
AIRY-HILL, the villa of the Right Honourable the Earl 
Bathurſt, near Eltham, in Kent, It is ſurrounded by very 
pleaſant grounds, which have received great additional beauty 
from his Lordſhip's improvements. 
FARMINGHAM, an airy, pleaſant village in Kent, eighteen 
miles from London, in the road to Maidſtone, . | 
| | | | - FARNHAMs« 
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FARNHAM-ROYAL, a village in Buckinghamſhire, two 


miles from Maidenhead, The owner of this manor formerly 
held it-by the ſervice of fitting the King's right hand with a 

love on the coronation-day, and to ſupport his left arm while 
he held the ſceptre. 


FETCHAM, a village near Leatherhead, where is the ſeat 


of Sir George Warren, Knight of the Bath, on which no coſt has 
been ſpared to render a mott beautiful fituation by nature more 
delightful by art. Y 

FINCHLEY, a village in Middleſex, between Hendon and 
Coneyhatch, is ſeven miles north of London. It has a charity- 


ſchool, Here was a ſuperb palace built by Henry VIII. called 


Nonſuch, which Charles II. gave his favourite miſtreſs the Du- 
cheſs of Cleveland, who pulled it down and ſold the materials; 
and a large farm-houſe has been made out of part of. its ruins, 
and the gardens turned into corn- fields, 

FITZROY-FARM, a beautiful ruſtic villa near Highgate, 
in Middleſex, belonging to Lord Southampton, . The grounds 
around it are happily diſpoſed, and the whole is kept in the 
higheſt cultivation of the /erme ornce,. 

FOOTS CRAY PLACE, in Kent, about twelve miles from 
London, was the ſeat of Bouchier Cleve, Eſq. and was built by 
himſelf, after a deſign of Palladio, of the Ionic order, and is very 
elegant. It was afterwards the property of Sir George Yonge, 
who married Mr. Cleve's daughter; but it now belongs to 
Benjamin Harence, Eſq. The original defign had four porticos, 
three of which are filled up to get more room. The hall is octo- 
gonal, and has a gallery round, which conveys you to the bed- 
chambers. It is enlightened from the top, and is very beautiful, 
The edifice is built of ſtone, but the * * which are on each 
Ade at ſome diſtance, are brick. The bouſe ſtands on a rifing 
ground, with a gradual deſcent from it till you come ro the 
water, which from the houle appears to be a ſmall river gliding 
along through the whole length of the ground; and in that part 
of the water which is oppoſite to the houſe, there is a fine caſcade 
conſtantly flowing out of it: but this water, which appears to 
be ſuch a pretty natural ſtream, is in reality artificial, and is 
brought from the river Cray, which runs juſt by. When the 
canal or cut, which is made through the ground to receive the 
water from the river, is full, it forms the caſcade before the 


houſe, by flowing over in that place, and the ſurplus water, being 


inſtantly buried in the ground, is again conveyed away under this 
cut or canal to the main ſtream. The chief beauty of the ground 
about the houſe conſiſts in its ſimplicity, it being entirely without 
ornament, and the whole of it a kind of lawn, having. little be- 
ſides the plain turf, The ſituation is pleaſant, and the proget 

| | | rom 


eminent maſters; and there are ſeveral other good pieces of this 


and neither a fair nor market. The members are returned by its 
conſtable, who is annually choſen at the Lord of the Manor's 
court. The manor and park now belong to Lord Newhaven, 
who purchaſed them of Sir George Colebrooke. This pariſh is 
famous for a quarry of white ſtone, which, won very ſoft, will 


Uxbridge and Beaconsfield. Here is a charity ſchoo], built and 
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from the houſe very good. The diſpoſition of the rooms within 
the houſe appear to be very convenient, and the ſeveral apartments 
are elegantly finiſhed, and ſuitably furniſhed. The gallery, 
which extends the whole length of the north front of the houle, 
is a very grand room, and is filled with pictures by the molt 
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kind in the dining room and parlour, 

FROG MORE, near Windſor, the ſeat of the late Ducheſs 
Dowager of Northumberland, lately purchaſed by Sir Edward 
Walpole, Knight of the Bath. 

FULHAM, a village four miles from London, on the fide of 
the Thames, over which it has a wooden bridge to Putney ; for 
the paſſing of it, not only horſes, coaches, and other carriages, 
but alſo foot paſſengers pay toll. The manor of Fulham is the 
demeſne of the Biſhops of London, and has been ſo ever ſince the 
time of William the Conqueror; and here they have a palace, 


| G. 
ADDESDEN, in Hertfordſhire, 26 miles from London, 
Here is a fine houſe, lately built by Thomas Halſey, Eſq. 
one of the members for this county, for his country reſidence, 
The park is not large, but handſome. The houſe, ſtanding upon 
a hill, commands a fine view over Berkhamſtead, Tring, &c. 
GATTON, a very ſmall borough in Surry, eighteen miles 
from London, under the fide of a hill in the road to Ryegate. 
This is a very ancient town ; and, from the Roman coins and 
other antiquities found here, is ſuppoſed to have been well known 
to the Romans : but though it is a borough by preſcription, and 
has ſent members to parliament ever fince the z9th of Henry VI. 
and though it was formerly a large and populous place, it now 
reſembles a very mean village, it having only a ſmall church, 
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endure the fire admirably well, but neither the ſun nor the air; 

on which account it is much uſed for glaſs-houſes, and by che- 

miſts and bakers. | 
GERRARD's CROSS, a village in Buckinghamfhire, between 


endowed by the late Duke of Portland, for 20 boys and 15 girls, 
who are taught and cloathed, and two of the children put out 
apprentices every year. Near this place is alſo a fine ſeat of the 
Docheſs Dowager of Portland. | 
SIDEA HALL, near Rumford, in Eſſex, the handſome ſeat 
of William Benyon, Eſq. non 
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GODSTONE is a ſmall town in Surry, about twenty mites 
from London, and lies in the great Suſſex road. It has its name 
from its excellent {tone quarries. In its neighbourhood is Mar- 
den, the fine ſeat and park of Sir Robert Clayton, Bart. 

GORHAMBURY, a little to the weſt of St. Alban's, was 
formerly the paternal eſtate of the great Francis Bacon, Lord 
Verulam, and Viſcount of St. Alban's, and is now the ſeat of 
the Lord Viſcount Grimſton. It is a very ſuperb ſpecimen of the 
old architecture. 

GRAVESEND, a town in Kent, diſtant 22 miles from Lon. 
don, and ſeven from Dartford and Rocheſter. Its ſituation on 
the banks of the Thames, and being the firſt port in that river, 
renders it very advantageouſly placed for trade. The pariſhes of 
Graveſend and Milton were incorporated in the tenth year of 
Queen Elizabeth, and are governed by a Mayor, twelve Jurats, 
and twenty-four Common Councilmen. It has a market every 
Wedneiday and Saturday; and a fair on the 23d of April and 
24'h of October. The manor of Graveſend being in the poſſeſſion 
of the Abbot of Tower Hill, he obtained of Richard the Second a 
grant to the men of Graveſend and Milton of the excluſive pri- 
vilege of conveying paſſengers from thence to London, on the 
conditions that they ſhould provide boats on purpoſe, and carry 
all perſons, either at two-pence per head with his bundle, or the 
whole boat's fare ſhould be four ſhillings. This charter has 
been confirmed by ſucceeding Princes, and under proper regula- 
tions they ſtill enjoy this advantageous privilege. The fare is 
now nine-pence each paſſenger. The boats are large and com- 
modious, and much improved within theſe few years ; they are 
obliged to depart cn the ringing of a bell a quarter of an hour: 
they go to London with every flood, and return from Billingſgate, 
on the like ſignal, with every ebb, Coaches attend the arrival of 
the boats, to convey paſſengers to Rocheſter, Chatham, &c. at 
18. 6d. each. In the year 1380 this town was burnt, and ſeveral 
of the inhahitants carried away, by the French and Spaniards, 
who came up the Thames in row-gallies. For its better ſecurity, 
Henry VIII. raiſed a platform of guns to the eaſt of the town, 
and erected a fort directly oppoſite at Tilbury, on the Eſſex ſhore, 
which is a regular fortification, has a battery commanding the 
river, mounted with upwards of one hundred pieces of cannon, 
carrying balls from 24 to 46Ib. weight. | 
Queen Elizabeth ordered the Lord: Mayor of London, the 

Aldermen, and all the Companies, to receive all eminent ſtrangers 
and embaſſadors at Graveſend, in their formalities, and attend 
them to London in their barges, if they went by water; if they 
went by land, they were to meet them on horſeback, in their 
gowns, on Blackheath, In the year 1727 the church and great 
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part of the town were conſumed by fire. Soon after this diſaſter, 
the preſent elegant itruQture for divine worſhip was erected, to- 
wards the expence of which King George II. contributed liberally, 
The town houſe, where all the public buſineſs is tranſacted, is 
ſituated near the middle of the High ſtreet, on the eaſt fade; it was 
erected in 1764, and is an ornament to the town, In1972 the inba- 
bitants, with great public ſpirit, appiied to the I-giſlature for, and 
obtained, an ad for new paving and lighting the ſticets; and to 
this act they owe their preſent commodious and agreeable ap- 
earance. All outward- bound ſhips are obliged to caſt anchor 

fore the town, till they have been examined by and obtained 
roper clearances from ſearchers appointed for that purpoſe, who 
Co an office near the Town- Key. A centinel is alſo Rationed 
at the block- houſe below the town, to give notice, by the firing 
of a muſket, when ſhips are coming up the liver, who are 
obliged to receive on board officers from the cuſtoms, a number 
of which are conſtantly waiting here for that purpoſe.— The 
gardens round this town are ſo rich, that they not only ſupply 
the ſhipping with every kind of gaiden-ſtuff they ſtand in need 
of, but ſend great quantities to London: the aſparagus in par- 
ticular is remarkably excellent, The town is allo well ſupplied 
with fiſh, | 

The remains of an ancient chapel, which helonged to the nuns 
of Grace, is the only object in this diſtrict that wears the face of 
antiquity : ſome thick walls and Gothic arches are entire; and a 
receptacle for holy water, ſtill to be ſeen in the cellar, proves this 
ſtrufiure to have been appropriated to religious purpoſes. A 
tavern now occupies the {pot where this ſacred edifice once ltood 
adjuining to which is a bowling-green, that commands a very 
delightful proſpect of that part of the Thames called the Hope, 
with ſeveral miles beyond it. 

GRAY's THURROCK, a town in Eſſex, nineteen miles from 
London, fo called from its ancient Lords, the Grays of Codnor. 
It has a very good market for corn and cattle on Thurſday, and 
two annual fairs, 

GREENWICH, a very pleaſant town in Kent, fituated fix 
miles from London, has been the birth place of ſeveral of our 
monarchs, particularly Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth; and 
here King Edward VI. died. A palace was erected at this place 
oY Humphry Duke of Glouceſter, who named it Placentia, 

"his palace was erected by Henry VII. and completed by 
Henry VIII. but, being afterwards ſuffered to run to ruin, was 
pulled down by King Charles II. who began another, a moſt 
magnificent edifice, and lived to ſee the fuſt wing finiſhed, 
See GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 

_ King Charles II, alſo enlarged the park, walled it round, 
hoe. hs planted 
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planted it, and cauſed a royal obſervatory to be erefted on the top 
of the ſteep of the hill. "This edifice his Majeſty erected for the 
uſe of the celebrated Mr. Flamſtead, and it ſtill retains the nahe 
of that great aſtronomer: his Majeſty likewiſe furniſhed it with 
mathematical inſtruments for aſtronomical obſervations, and a 
deep dry well for obſerving the ſtars in the day time. 

That which is properly the palace here, is an edifice of no 
great extent, and it is now converted into apartments for the Go- 
vernor of the Royal Hoſpital, and the Ranger of the park, This 
park is well ſtocked with deer, and atfords, ſays the ingenious 
Mr. Young, as much variety, in proportion to its ſize, as any in 
the kingdom; but the views from the Obſervatory and the One- 
tree hill are beautiful heyond imagination, particularly the for- 
mer. The projection of thefe hills is ſo bold, that you do not 
look down upon a gradually falling ſtope or flat incloſures, but 
at once upon the tops of branching' trees, which grow in knots 
and clumps out of deep hollows and imbrowning dells. The 
cattle which feed on the lawns, which appear in breaks among 
them, ſeem moving in a region of fairy land. A thouſand na- 
tural openings among the branches cf the trees break upon little 
pictureſque views of the ſwelling ſurf, which, when illumined 
by the 2 1 an effect pleaſing beyond the power of fancy to 
exhibit. This is the fore ground of the landſcape: a little far- 
ther, the eye falls on that noble ſtructure the hoſpital, in the 
midſt of an amphitheatre of wood; then the two reaches of the 
river make that beautiful ſerpentine which forms the Ifle of Dogs, 
and preſents the floating millions of the Thames. To the left 
appears a fine tract of country leading to the capital, which there 
finiſhes the proſpect. 1 

Greenwich is ſaid to contain 1350 houſes. Its parifh- church, 
which has been lately rebuilt by the Commiſſioners for erecting 
the fifty new churches, is a very handſome ſtructure, dedicated to 
St. Alphage, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who is ſaid to have been 
ſlain by the Danes in the year 1012, on the (pot where the church 
now ſtands. There is a college at the end of the town, fronting 
the Thames, for the maintenance of twenty decayed old houl?- 
keepers, twelve out of Greenwich, and eight who are to be al- 
ternately choſen from Snottiſham and Caſtle-Rifing, in Norfolk. 
This is called the Duke of Norfolk's College, though it was 
founded and endowed, in 1613, by Henry Earl of Northampton, 
the Duke of Norfolk's brother, and by him committed to the 

care of the Mercers Company. To this college belongs a 
chapel, in which the Earl's body is laid, which, as well as his 
monument, was removed hither a few years ago from the chapel 
of Dover Caltle, The penſioners, beſides meat, drink, and 
lodging, are allowed 1s. 6d. a week, with a gown every year, 
linen once in two years, and hats once in four years, 
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In the year 1560, Mr. Lambert, author of the Perambulation 
of Keat, alſo built and founded an hoſpital, called Queen Eliza- 
beih's College, ſaid to be the firſt erected by an Engliſh Proteſtant. 
There are likewiſe two charity- ſchools in this pariſh, one founded 
by Sir William Boreman, Knight, for twenty boys, who are 
cloathed, boarded, and taught ; they wear green coats and caps: 
and the other by Mr. John Roan, who left his eſtate for teaching 
alſo twenty boys reading, writing, and arithmetic, and allowing 
2]. per annum for each boy's cloaths. Theſe wear grey coats. 

The river Thames is here very broad, and the channel deep; 
and at ſome very high tides the water is ſalt, though it is uſually 
ſweet and freſh. | 

GREENWICH- HOSPITAL ftands on the ſpot where was 
the palace of ſeveral of our Kings. The firſt wing of this no- 
ble and ſuperb edifice, erected by King Charles II. was defigned 
to be applied to the ſame uſe. Indeed, from the magnificence of 
the * — it can ſcarcely be taken for any thing leſs than the 
palace of a great monarch, However, King William III. being 
very defirous of promoting the trade, navigation, and naval 
ſtrength of this kingdom, by inviting great numbers of his fub- 
jets to betake themſelves to the ſca, gave this noble palace, and 
{everal other edifices, with a conſiderable ſpot of ground, for the 
uſe of thoſe Engliſh ſeamen and their children, who by age, 
wounds, or other accidents, ſhould be diſabled from farther ſer- 
vice at fea, and for the widows and children of ſuch as were {lain 
in fighting at fea againſt the enemies of their country. King 
William, alſo, by his letters patent, in 1694, appointed commiſ- 
ſioners for the better carrying on his pious intentions, and therein 
defired the aſſiſtance of his good ſubjects, as the neceſſity of his 
affairs did not permit him to advance ſo conſiderable a ſum to- 
wards this work as he defired. In conformity to this requeſt, 
many benefactions Were made both in that and the ſucceeding 
reigns to this noble charity, which, according to the tables hung 
up at the entrance of the hall, amount to 58, 209l. and after- 
wards the eſtate of the Earl of Derwentwater, who bore a prin- 
cipal part in the rebellion in 1715, amounting to 6000l, per 
annum, was given by Parliament to this hoſpital. The firſt range 
had coſt King Charles II. 36,0001. and another was ordered to 
be built on the ſame model : this has been completed with equal 
magnificence, and the whole ſtructure entirely finiſhed. 

The front to the Thames conſiſts of theſe two ranges of ſtone 
buildings, with the Governor's houſe at the back part in the 
centre, behind which the park, well planted with trees, riſes with 
a noble aſcent” Theſe buildings, between which 1s a large area, 
prey correſpond with each other, and each range is terminated 

y a very noble dome. Sg 
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In each front to the Thames, two ranges of coupled Corinthian 
columns, finely wrought, ſupport their pediments, and the ſame 
order is continued in pilaſters along the building. The pro- 
jection of the entablatures gives an agreeable diverſity of light 
and ſhade. In the centre of each part, between theſe ranges of 
Corinthian columns, is the door, which is of the Doric order, 
and adorned above with a tablet and pediment. Within the 
height of theſe lofty columns are two ſeries of windows, enlight- 
ening two floors. The undermoſt, which are the ſmalleſt, have 
ruſtic caſes crowned with pediments; while the upper ſeries, 
which are larger and more lotty, ate adorned with the orders, and 
with upright pointed pediments. Over theſe is an Attic ſtory; 
the entablature of the Corinthian columns and pilaſters ſappo: ts 
a regular Attic courſe, the pilaſters of this order riſing over 
every column and pilaſter of the Corinthian below, betwern 
which the windows are regularly diſpoſed ; and the top is crowned 
with a handſome baluſtrade. | 3 

The buildings, which are continued from theſe, and face the 
area, correſpond with them, though in a finer and more elegant 
manner. In the centre of both is a range of columns ſupportirg 
2 pediment, and at each corner a range of Corinthian pilaſters. 
The front is ruſticated, and there are two leries of windows, 
The domes at the end, which are 120 feet high, are ſupported on 
coupled columns, as are the porticos below ; and under one of 
theſe is the chapel, which is adorned on the inſide with the 
greateſt elegance and beauty. 

On the ſides of the gate which opens to theſe buildings from 
the park, are placed a large terreſtrial and celeſtial globe, in which 
the ſtars are gilt; and in the centre of the area is fixed, on a 
pedeſtal, a ſtatue of his Majeſty King George II. 

The ha}l of this hoſpital is 3 painted by Sir James Thorn- 
hill, particularly the cieling and upper end; and the following 
is a particular deſcription thereof: | 

The Cupola, | 

In the centre. is a compaſs, with its proper points duly bearing, 
In the coving or diſh of the cupola are the four Winds painted 
in ſtone colour, in alto relievo, with their different attitudes. 

Eurus, or the Eaſt Wind, ariſing out of the Eaſt, winged, with 
a lighted torch in his right hand, as bringing light to the earth; 

with bis left-hand he ſeems to puſh the morning ſtar out of the 
firmament : the demi- figures and boys which form the group, 
ſhew the morning dews that fall before him. 

Auſter, or the Scuth Wind, his wings dropping water, is 

_ preſſing forth rains from a bag, the little boys near him throwing 
about thunder and lightning. ; 
Zephyrus, or the Weſt Wind, accompanied by little Zephyrs 
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with baſkets of flowers ſcattering them arvund bim: the figure 


ſea 


on, 


playing on the flute, ſignifies the joy and pleaſure of the ſpring 


Boreas, or the North Wind, with dragon's wings, d: noting his 
fury: his boiſterous companions are flinging about hailſtones, 


ſnow, &c. | 
The three Sides of the Cupola. 


Over the three doors are large oval tables, with the names in 
gold letters of ſuch benefactors as have given one hundred pounds 
or upwards towards the building of this charitable foundation, 


Nantes of BenefaQors, 


| L. 
King William III. 19,500 
Arcibiſhop of Canterbury _ 206 
Lord Somers — —— 500 
Earl of Pembroke — — 500 
Duke of Shrewſbury — _ 500 
Earl of Portland — — — 250 
Lord Godolphin — — — 200 
Sir Stephen Fox — —— 200 
Sir John Trevor _ 200 
Lord Chief Juſtice Holt — — 100 
Queen Anne —— — — 6472. 
Ralph Thurſpy, Eſq; — 500 
Thomas Blackmore, Eſq; — 100 
John de la Fontain, Eſq; — — 2000 
Benjamin Overton, Eſq; — 300 
Sir James Bateman — 103 
James Taylor, Gent.“ — 102 
Robert Oſbolſton, Eſq; — — 20,000 
Sir John Cropley — — 2000 
Mr. Evelyn — — — _ 2000 
John Evelyn, Etq; _ _ 1000 
Sir Thomas Lane — 100 
Sir John Houblon _ — 100 
Lord Cnief Juſtice Treby — 100 
Sir Patience Ward — — 100 
Sir William Aſhurſt — — 100 
Sir Richard Onſlow — 5 — 100 
Richard Smith, Eſq; — — 126 
Elizabeth Bridges — — 100 
bir Joſhua Child . — — 300 
Brokes Bridges, Eſq; — — 350 


There are many other leſſer benefaRions, which are regiſtered 
in a book for that purpoſe. | 


| 
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Theſe tables are adorned with demi-ſeraphims, who extend 
their wings over them and denote Mercy. 

Each table is attended by two charity-boys, as if carved in 
white marble, fitting on great corbels pointing up to the figure 
of Charity, in a niche, intimating that what money is given 
there is for their ſupport, 


N. B. Out of all that is given for ſhewing the halls, only 
three-pence in the ſhilling is allowed to the perſon that ſhews 
them ; the reſt makes an excellent fund for the yearly maintenance 
of not leſs than twenty poor boys, who are the ſons of mariners 
that have been either flain or diſabled in the ſervice of their 
country. py 

Out of this fund theſe boys are entirely provided for, are 
cloathed, fed, and are alſo taught ſuch a ſhare of mathematical 
learning as fits them out to the fea ſervice, and conſequently 
helps to make a perpetual ſupply of ſkilful teamen, who are the 
ſafeguard of our country, 


Explanation of the Great-Hall, 


In the middle of the great oval, under a canopy of ſtate, and 
attended by the four cardinal viriues, are King William and 
Queen Mary, Concord fitting between, Cupid holding the ſceptre 
while King William preſents Peace and Liberty to Europe, and 
tramples on Tyranny and Arbitrary Power. 

Underneath is a figure of Architecture holding a drawing of 
part of the hoſpital, and pointing up to the royal founders. 

Near them is 'Time bringing Truth to light : below them 2re 
Wiſdom and Virtue, repreſented by Pallas and Hercules, deſtroy- 
Mg Calumny, Deira&ion, and Envy, with other vices. 

In the circumference of the oval are the twelve ſigns of the 
Zodiac with their proper attitudes, over which preſide the four 


_ ſeaſons of the year: 


Spring or Flora, over Aries, Taurus, Gemini. 

Summer or Ceres, over Cancer, Leo, Virgo. 

Autumn or Bacchus, over Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, 

Hyems or Winter, over Capricornus, Aquarius, Piſces, 

Apollo on high, drawn by four white horſes, the Hours, &c. 
flying round him, Dews falling before him, going his celeſtial 
courſe through the Z- diac, and giving light to the whole cieling. 

The oval frame is ſupported by ſtone figures, and grouped wita 
all forts of marine trophies in ſtone colour, 

Each end of the cieling is raiſed in perſpective, with baluſtrades 
and Colloſſean figures, which ſupport elliptical arches, forming 
galleries, in which aie the ſeveral arts and iciences relating tv 
navigation. | 

In the middle of the gallery next the Upper Hall is the fern 
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of a Britiſh man of war, with a figure of Victory filling her with 
ſpoils and trophies taken from the enemy. | 

Under the man of war is a figure that repreſents the city of 

London fitting on Thame and Iſis, wich the ſm:ler rivers bring- 
ing treaſures unto her. The river Tine is there pouring forth 
his plenty of coa!s. 
In the centre of the gallery at the lower end of the hall is the 
ſtern of a Span:ſh galley filled with trophies. &. Under it is 
the Severn with her lampreys, and the Humber with his pigs of 
lead, which with Thameſis and the Tine compole the four great 
rivers of England. _ \ 

On the left hand is that noble Daniſh knight T'ychb Brahe; 
near him is Copernicus with his ſyſtem in his hand 3 by him is 
an old philoſopher pointing to ſome remarkable mathematical 
hgures of the incomparable Sir Iſaac Newton, 

On the right of this gallery is the celebrated Engliſh aſtronomer 
the Rev. Mr. Flamſtead, who holds the conſtruttion of the great 
eclipſe which hapzened April the 22d, 1715. Cloſe by bim is 
his ingenious diſciple Mr. Thomas Weſton, formerly maſter of 
the academy in Greenwich; he is aſſiſting Mr. Flamſtead in 
making obſervations, with a large quadrant, (whillt an old man 
at the clock is counting the time) of the moon's deſcent upon 
the Severn, which at certain times, when ſhe is in her perigee, 
makes ſuch a roll of the tides, called the Eagre, as is very dan- 
gerous to all in its way. 

In the four great angles are the fonr elements, Fire, Airy 
Earth, and Water, with their ſeveral ſymbols, offering their 
various productions to King William and Queen Mary, while 
Fame at one end of the oval deſcends founding the praiſe of the 
royal pair, 

In the frize around the hall is this inſcription : 

„ Pictas auguſta, ut habitent ſecure, et publice alantur, qui 
publice ſecuritati invigilarunt, Regia Grenovici Mariæ auſpiciis, 
ſublevandis nautis, deſtinata, regnantibus Gulielmo et Maria, 
e | | | 

On the north-ſide of the hall are painted in niches eight of the 
moſt ſocial Virtues, viz, Humanity, Bevignity, Goodneſs, Gene- 
toſity, Mercy, Liberality, Magnanimity, and Hoſpitality, 

The ſides are decorated with fluted pilaſters, ſhells, &c. 
| The Upper Hall. | 

In the cieling, which is elevated in peripective, is Queen Anne 
with Prince George of Deamark, ſupported by Virtue hergie, 
Concord conjugal, Liberality, Piety, Vicerv, &c. | 
Neptune ſurrendering his trident to the Prince as Lord High- 
Admiral of the Britiſh Seas. 
Neptune is attended by Tritons, and other deities of the ſea, 
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bringing their reſpective offerings, while Juno or the Air, and 
HKolus, god of the winds, are commanding a calm, 

In the covings are the four quarters of the world, Europe, 
Aſia, Africa, and America, with their ſeveral” attitudes, &c, 
admiring our maritine power. 

In the angles of the coving are the arms of England, Scot. 
land, France, and Ireland, adorned with great feſtoons of ſea 
ſhells, trophies of war, vaſt pots of flowers, which embelliſh the 


compartments, &c. 


On the left-hand fide as you enter the Upper Hall, in the great 
baſſo-relievo, heightened with gold, is the Revolution, or the 
Landing of the Prince-of Orange, who is welcomed on ſhore 
by Britannia, attended by Reaſon of State, and Love of her 
Country. 

Behind this glorious prince is Neptune, Amphitrite, &c. giv. 
ing up their great charge, little Cupids riding in the ſails, 

Over the prince's head is a ngure that ſignifies Good Omen; 
Jupiter or Divine Power holding a ſcroll, on which is this motto, 

| „ Anglorum ſpes magna.” 

On the right-hand over the chimney is the Acceſhon or Land- 
ing of King George at Greenwich; on his right-hand is Peace, 
on his left-hand Happineſs ; he is led on by Truth and Juſtice, 
Religion and Liberty; before him falls Rebellion. 

St. George, the tutelar ſaint of England, attends his ſacred car, 
treading on a ſlain dragon, Over his head is Eternity, holding 
an immortal crown to reward good princes, Fame flying before 
him ſounding his praiſe. 5 

At a diſtance is a view of part of the royal Hoſpital, with 
crowds of people rejoicing at his Majeſty's happy arrival. 

On the Great Front, 

Is Mercury, meſſenger of the gods, deſcending, who with one 
hand points to the family of George I. and with his other to this 
motto above in the frize, 

«© Jam nova progenies ceelo,” &c. * 

Angels, Cupids, &c. drawing the curtain, and opening the 
ſcene, where his Majeſty is fitting, and leaning on a terreſtria! 
globe, as Providence deſcends and puts the ſceptre into his hands, 

On his right-hand is Prudence, repreſented by the Princeſs of 
Wales; alſo Concord with the faſces, by the Queen of Pruſha, 
Over the king's head is Aſtrea, with her balance returning to the 
earth, which is repreſented by Cybele, or the Princeſs Sophia. 

Under Aſtrea are little Cupids with this motto, 

« Jam redit et virgo,” &c. 
alluding to Juſtice and the Golden Age reftored, who is on her 
right-hand pouring forth riches, &c. from a cornucopta. 

Over all is a figure holding a pyramid, which fignifies Stability, 
or the glory of princes, 
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On his Majeſty's knee leans Prince Frederick; by him his Royal 
Highneſs the Prince of Wales, on whoſe left-hand is a figure 
repreſenting Naval Victory with a trident, roſtral crown, palm, 
and laurel, holding a vaſt ſcroll, on which are recorded ſeveral 
of the gallant Engliſh actions at fea, 

Peace and Plenty are offering at his Majeſty's feet; the little 
genii of Painting, Poetry, and Muſic, repreſented by the three 

oung princeſſes; round the cornucopia are Prince William and 
his other ſiſters playing with a dove, ſhewing the love and har- 
mony in this 1Jluſtrious family. Sir James Thornhill, the 
painter, on the right-hand. 

Great variety of Cupids are flying with vaſt feſtoons of flowers, 
wreathing them round the columns : ſome bringing baſkets, others 
throwing flowers into the vaſes, which are in great golden altars, 
ſending forth incenſe, between the pillars; all together denoting 
the extraordinary joy on this great occaſion, | 

As you go out of the hall, on the left-hand of the arch, in 
baſſo relievo heightened with gold, is ſhewn that cur tiade, 
commerce, and public wealth, are chiefly owing to our navy; 

Britannia pointing to a figure denoting the Public Weal, 
while Mercury points to the ſtern of a ſhip, on the enſign of 
which is written, 

„ Salus Publica;“ 

Plenty underneath pouring riches into the lap of Commerce, 
who is fitting on bales of goods, &c. holding a rudder, the 
emblem of Navigation. 

On the right-hand fide of the arch is repreſented the Britiſh 
Power, by Britannia holding the trident between Oce nus and 
Cybele, pointing to a figure leaning on a pillar, which fignifies 
Public Security: by her is a man of war, where there is this 
motto, 

| « Securitas Publica.“ 

All theſe baſſo-relievo's are ſupported by Tritons, and all the 
baſements adorned with trophies marine. 

All ſtrangers who ſee this hall pay two-pence each, and this 
income is applied to the ſupport of the mathematical ſchool for 
the ſons of ſailors, as before obſerved. 

For the better ſupport of this hoſpital, every ſeaman in the 
royal navy and in the ſervice of the merchants pays 6d. a month. 
This is ſtopped out of the pay of all ſailors, and delivered in at 
the Sixpenny Receiver's office on Tower-hill. And therefore a 
ſeaman who can produce an authentic certificate of his being dil- 
abled, and rendered unfit for the ſea-ſervice, by defending any 
ſhip belonging to his Majeſty's Britiſh ſubje&s, or in taking any 
ſhip from the en-my, may be admitted into this hoſpital, and 
receive the ſame benefit from it, as if he had been in his Majeſty's 
immediate ſervice, - | 
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There are at preſent near 2000 old or diſabled ſeamen; and 100 
boys, the ſons of ſeamen, inſtrufted in navigation, and bred up 
for the ſervice of the royal navy: but there are no out- penſioners, 
as at-Chelſea, Each of the mariners has a weekly allowance of 
ſeven loaves, weighing ſixteen ounces each; three pounds of 
beef; two of mutton; a pint of peaſe; a pound and a quarter of 


cheeſe; two ounces of butter; fourteen quarts of beer, and 18. 2 


week tobacco money: the tobacco- money of the boatſwains is 
28. 6d. a week each; that of their mates 1$. 6d. and that of the 
other officers in proportion to their rank: beſides which, each 
common penſioner receives, once in two years, a ſuit of blue 
.cloaths, a hat, three pair of ſtockings, two pair of ſhoes, five 
neck-cloths, three ſhirts, and two night caps, 

This hoſpital has about 100 governors, compoſed of the no. 
bility, great officers of ſtate, and perſons in high poſts under 
he King. The principal officers of the houſe, with their annual 
Salaries, are, 


The Governor _ £ 1000 
Licutenant- Governor — 300 
Treaſurer — — 200 
Three Captains, each — 200 
Six Lieutenants, each -— — 100 
Two Chaplains, each _ 100 
A Phyſician and Surgeon, each — 200 
A Clerk of the Cheque — — 100 
Auditor — — — 100 


GROSVENOR SQUARE, one of the fineſt ſquares in the 
city of Weſtminſter, inhabited principally by the nobility : the 
centre is adorned with gravel walks, a ſhrubbery of ever-greens, 
Kc. and an equeſtrian ſtatue of the late king. This ſituation is 
ſaid to be higher than the top of the Monument, 

GROVE, near Watford, Hertfordſhire, the ſeat of the pre- 
ſent Earl of Clarendon, who has greatly improved the houſe and 
park, and made many additions in plantations, buildings, &c. 

__ GUBBINS, or GOBIONS, near North Mims, in Hertford- 
Fhire, had its name from its ancient Lord Sir Richard Gobion. 
In the reign of Henry VII. it belonged to the family of the Mores, 
awhen it was called More Hall; but, on the attainder of the great 
Sir Thomas More, Lord High Chancellor of England, it was 
Forfeited to the Crown, and ſettled on the Princels, afterwards 
Queen Elizabeth, who held it till her death. It afterwards came 
into the poſſeſſion of ſeveral families, and was at Jength purchaſed 
by the late Sir Jeremy Sambroke. The manor-houfe and gar- 
dens are very beautiful, the latter of which have been thus de!- 
Liked 1; —*Crcfing the road which leads to . 
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foon after turning to the left, we entered a delightful path, which 


conducted us into a charming wood, This walk is irregaiarly 


cut through the underwood, but the lofty oaks which overſhadow 
it are not diſturbed. After this labyrinth we came ſuddenly into 
a moſt delightful ſpot. Tt is a perfect rotunda, of about the 
ſame diameter with the ring in Hyde-Park, Here the underwood 


is intirely taken away; but the oak trees, which are very ſtraight, , 


and vaſtly high, remain intire. There are a great many, and the 
ground between them is intirely covered with a thick ſhort meſs of 
the colour of gold. The whole is ſurrounded by a gravel walk 
about eight feet wide. On one fide is a large alcove. Oppoſite 
to the place of our entrance into this receſs is another avenve, 
which brought us to a large alcove, ſituated at the end of an ob- 
long piece of water, on esch fide of whoſe banks are fine gravel 
walks, lined with rows of trees. This pond is ſo formed, that 
a part of it is deep, and therefore the bottom not eaſily ſeen, but 
the other part is ſhallowz and it may be filled and emptie (as 
may the other reſervoirs here) at pleaſure. The graſs at the bot- 
tom, when covered with water, hath a fine effect. From this 
alcove we have a view over the water to a fine large figure of 
Time, riſing from the baſe, with his wings prepared for flight, 
and holding a large ſun-dial in his hands; beyond whom, 
through a viſta, the eye is led to an obeliſk at a conſiderable dii- 
tance beyond the gardens. Leaving this ſpot, we turned to the 
right through a beautiful walk of trees that led to the houſe; the 
front is towards the wood; from whence we were conducted 
through a moſt ſuperb and elegant walk, which terminated «t a 
ſummer- houſe, built of wood in the lattice manner, and painted 
green. We then turned to the left through meandering walks 
cut through the underwood (the oaks alſo here being intire) to a 
grotto, which having paſſed, a large arch preſents itſelf acroſs the 
walk, and through it we behold a caſcade. Continuing onwards, 
we turned to the right, when a winding walk brought us to a 
ſeat where the caſcade has a more diſtant ſound. This is a very 
contemplative ſituation, From this feat a walk brought us to a 
good ſtatue of Hercules, in a leaning poſition; from whence, 
through a verdant arch, appears a beautiful canal, at the end of 
which is an handſome temple, whoſe front is ſupported by four 
pillars. In this temple are two buſtos of Miſs Sambrokes, the 
two ladies who are now poſſeſſors of this delightful place. On 
one ſide this canal is a Roman gladiator, very well executed. 
Leaving the canal, we aſcended a ſtraight walk, which brought us 
on the left hand to a Cleopatra, as ſtung with an aſp. This 
figure ſtands on a pedeſtal, in a meadow at ſome diſtance; and on 
our right appeared a very large and beautiful urn. The top ot 
our walk terminated at a arge oak, from whence there is a view, 
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over the canal juſt mentioned, to the gladiator, and from thence 
through a grove to a lofty pigeon- houſe, Turning to the right, 
we came to a neat and retired bowling-green, at one end of which 
is the urn before mentioned, at the other a ſummer houſe full of 
orange and lemon trees, On one fide of the green is a ſtatue of 
Venus, and on the other one of Adonis. Leaving this place, we 
gently deſcended, through ſome pleaſant and regular walks, to 
the figure of Time already noticed, from whence we came again 


to the piece of water firſt above mentioned.“ 


GUNNERSBURY ROUSE, near Ealing, the reſidence of 
the Princeſs Amelia; a noble and elegant ſtructure, built by 
Inigo Jones, or, as ſome fay, by Mr. Web, who was ſon-in-law 
to Inigo Jones, Indeed, the architecture ſhews, that, if the 
plan was not drawn by that celebrated architect himſelf, it was 
deſigned by ſome of his ſcholars; for the building has that ma- 
jeſtic boldreſs and ſimplicity which grace all the works of that 
exceilent artiſt, It is fituated on a rifing ground; the approach 
to it from the garden is remarkably fine. The loggia has a 
beautiful appearance at a diſtance, and commands a fine proſpect 
of the county of Surry, of the river Thames, and of all the 
meadows on its banks for ſome miles, and in clear weather of 
even the city of London. 

The apartments are extremely convenient, and well contrived, 
The hall, which is large and ſpacious, is on each fide ſupported 
by rows of columns, and from thence you aſcend by a noble flight 
of ſtairs to a ſaloon, which is a double cube of 25 feet high, and 
moſt elegantly Furniſhed, This fine room has an entrance into 
the portico on the back front, which is ſupported by columns, 
and, from the fineneſs of the proſpect over the Thames, is a de- 
lightful place to fit in during the afternoon in the ſummer ſeaſon ; 
for it being contrived to face the ſouth-eaſt, the ſun never ſhines 
on it after two o'clock ; but, extending its beams over the country, 
enlivens the beautiful landſcape that lies before this part of the 
edifice, Her Royal Highneſs has greatly improved and enlarged 
the gardens; ſeveral beautiful fields have been added to them, 
ſome very elegant buildings ereded, and the whole much enriched 
with walks and plantations in the modern taſte, 


H. 


| Hir a village in Middleſex, on the north-eaſt fide of 


London, is a very large and populous village, inhabited by 


ſuch numbers of merchants and wealthy perſons, that it is (aid 


here are near one hundred gentlemen's coaches kept. The pariſh 
has ſcveral hamlets belonging to it, amongſt which are Clapton 
on the north, Dorleſton and Shacklewell on the weſt, and Ho- 
merton, which leads to Hackney Marſh, on the eaſt, Js. that 

village 
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village are two meeting houſes, viz. a new Preſbyterian meeting 
near the church, and an Independent meeting in Mare ſtreet; 
beſides a Preſbyterian meeting-houſe at Clapton. There are alſo 
ſeveral boarding-ſchools, a free-ſchool, a charity-ſchool, and 
ſeveral alms-houſes. 

Hackney church was a diſtin& rectory and vicarage in the year 
1292, and dedicated to St. Auguſtine; but the Knights Templars 
having obtained a mill and other poſſeſſions in the pariſh, they 
were, upon the ſuppreſſion of their order, granted to the Knights 
Templars of St. John of Jeruſalem, from whom the church is 
ſuppoſed to have received the preſent appellation of St. John: 
however, it was not preſented to by that name till after the year 
1660, It is in the gift of the Lord of the manor, but in eccle- 
ſiaſtical affairs is ſubje& to the Biſhop of London, 

At the bottom of Hackney Marſh there were diſcovered, ſome 
years ſince, the remains of a great ſtone cauſeway, which, by the 
Roman coins found there, appears to have beenone of the fa- 
nious highways made by the Romans. 

HALSTEAD, a village in Kent, between Cray and Sevenoak, 
near which is the ſeat of the Duke of Richmond, called Halſtead 
Place. 

HAM (EAST), a village in Eſſex, ſouth-eaſt of Plaiſtow, and 


ſix miles from London. 


HAM (WEST), a village in Eſſex, between Stratford (which 
is a hamlet of this pariſh) and Little Ilford. 

HAM FARM is the feat of the Earl of Portmore, at Wey- 
bridge, in Surry. Tt is fituated between the Duke of Newcaſtle's 
and the late Mr. Southcote's. The houſe is a large handſome 
ſtrufture, built regularly of brick, with a fine lawn before the 
garden front, The grounds about it conſiſt of about 500 acres, 
130 of which are laid out for pleaſure, beſides a paddock of about 
60 acres Here is a fine command of water, there heing two 
navigable rivers; the Thames, which comes with a fine bending 
courle by the fide of the terrace; and the Wye, which runs di- 
rectly through the grounds, and joins the Thames at the terrace, 
There is a ſwing bridge over the Wye, which may be turned aſide 
at pleaſure, to let boats and other veſſels paſs. The Wye is 
navigable up to Guildford, and other places. What is called the 
Virginia Water, runs from Windſor great park, and flows 
through Mr. Southcote's groupds hither. The terrace next the 
Thames is beautiful; and, though it lies upon a flat, there are 
ſome good views from it, and from other parts of the gardens. 
This place was firſt beautified by the Counteſs of Dorcheſtey, in 
the reign of James II. 

HAM HOUSE, near Richmond, in Surry, the ſeat of the 


Earl of Dyſart. It is fituated on the banks of the Thames, 
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and fyrrounded by thoſe beautiful walks, called Ham Walks, ſo 


much admired, ſo generally known, and which have been fo often 
cglebrated by the Britiſh poets. 


HAMMERSMITH, a village in Middleſex, four miles weſt 
from London. There are a number of handſome ſeats about it, 
eſpecially towards the Thames, among which the moſt remarkable 
1s the late Lord Melcombe's, which is a very elegant houſe, and 
contains a gallery well worth a vifit from the man of taſte or 
curioßty. It has a church, a preſbyterian meeting houſe, two 
charity ſchools, a work-houfe, and a kind of nunnery, or board- 
ing tchool, for Roman- Catholic young ladies, 

HAMPSTEAD, a pleaſant village in Middieſex, ſituated 
near the top of a hill, about four miles on the north-weſt fide of 
London. On the ſummit of this hill is a heath, which is adorned 
with many gentlemen's houſes, and extends about a mile every 
way, affording a moſt extenſive and delightful proſpect over the 
city as far as Shooter's Hill, and into the counties all around it. 
This village uſed to be formerly reſorted to for its mineral wa- 
ters; and there is here a fine aſſembly-room for dancing. Its old 
zuinous church, which was a chapel belonging to the lord of the 
manor, bas been pulled down, and a new one erected in its 
room. There is, beſides, a handſome chapel near the wells, built 


by the contribution of the inhabitants, who are chiefly citizens 


and merchants of London; and alſo a meeting houſe. It is ob- 
tervable, that, in the reign of King Henry VIII. Hampſtead was 
aypoor place, chiefly inhabited by laundreſſes, who waſhed for 
the inhabitants of. the metropolis, | 

HAMPTON COURT is delightfully fituated on the north 
tank of the river Thames, about two miles from Kingſton, and 
a a ſmall diſtance from a village called Hampton. This palace 
was magnificently built with brick by Cardinal Wolſey, who here 
tet up 280 ſilk beds for ſtrangers only, and richly ſtored it with 


gold and filver plate; but it raiſed ſo much envy againſt him, 


that, to ſcreen himſelf from its effects, he gave it to King Henry 


VIII. who, in return, ſuffered him to live in his palace at Rich- 


wond. King Henry greatly enlarged it, and it had then five 
ipacious courts adorned with buildings, which in that age were 


io greatly admired, by * foreigners as well as the natives, that 
the learned Grotius ſays df this place, | 


Si quis opes neſcit (ſed quis tamen ille?) Britannas, 
Hamptincurta, tuas conſulat ille Lares :- 
Contulerit toto cum ſparſa palatia mundo, 
Dicet, ibi Reges, hic habitare Deos. 
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% If any one (but who can he be?) ſhould not know what Britiſh 
wealth is, let him repair to Hampton Court, and when he ſhall 
have viewed all the palaces of the earth, he will ſay, Thoſe are the“ 
relidences of Kings, but this of the Gods.“ 


Tn order to give a ſtronger idea of this grandeur, we ſhall give a 
deſcription of the ornaments of this palace, as they appeared in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, from an author who: deſcribes what he” 
himſelf ſaw. 

© The chief area, ſays he, is paved with ſquare ſtone; in its centre” 
is a fountain that throws up water, covered with a gilt crown, on tho: 
top of which is a ſtatue of Juſtice, ſupported by columns of black end- 
white marble. The chapel of this palace is moſt ſplendid,- in which- 
the Queen's cloſet is quite tranſparent, having its windows of cryſtal.. 
We were led into two chambers c:lled the Preſence, or Chambers of 
Audience, which ſhone with tapeſtry of gold and ſilver, and filk of 
different colours: under the canopy of ſlate are theſe words embroider- 
ed in pearl, Vivar HENNIcus OcTavus, Here is, beſides, a: 
ſmall chapel richly hung with tapeſtry, where the Queen performs 
her devotions, In her bedchamber the bed was covered with very 
coſtly coverlids of ſilk. At no great diſtance from this room ue were 
ſhewn a bed, the teaſter of which was worked by Anne Boleyn, and pre- 
ſented by her to her huſband Henry VIH. All the other rooms, being 
very numerous, arc adorned with tapeſtry of gold, filver, and velvet, 
in ſome of which were woven hiftory-pieces, in others Turkiſh and 
American erefſzs, all extremely natura).,-—1In the hall are theſe curi- 
oltties ; a very clear looking-glaſs, ornamented with columns and little! 
images of alabaſter; a"portra't of Edward VI. bro her to Queen F'tza- 
beth ; the true portrait of Lueretia; a picture of the battic of Pavia; 
the hiſtory of Chriſt's paſſion, carved in mother of pearl; the portrait: 
of Mary Queen cf Scots; the pictures of Ferdinand, Prince of Spain, 
and Philip his ſon; that of Henry VIII. under which was placed the 
Bible curiouſly written upon parchment; an artificial ſphere ; ſeversl 
mufical inſtruments, In the tapeſtry are repreſented negrocs riding! 
upon elephants; the bed in which Edward VI. is faid to have been 
born, and where his mother Jane Seymour died in chi dbed. In 
one chamber were ſeveral exceſſive rich tapeſtrics, which are: 
hung up when the 8 gives audience to foreign ambaſſadors: 
there were numbers of cuſhions ornamented with gold and ſilver ;; 
many counterpanes and coverlids of beds lined with erminge. In 
ſhort, all the walls of the palace ſhine with gold and filver, Here is alfo- 
à certain cabinet called Paradiſe, where, beſides that every thing glit» 
ters ſo with ſilver, gold, and jewels, as to dazzle one's eyes, there is- 
a muſical inſtrument made all of glaſs, except the firings. Afterwards: 
we were led into the gardens, which are moſt pleaſant.” 

This palace, which was afterwards the priſon of King Charles I. is, 
with the parks, encompaſſed in a ſemicircle by the Thames, King: 
William and Queen Mary were ſo greatly pleaſed with its ſituation, 
which rendered it capable of great improvement, and of being made 
one of the nubleſt palaces in Evrope, that, while the former was 
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cauſing the old apartments to be pulled down, and rebuilt in the more 
beautiful manner in which they now appear, her Majeſty, impatient to 
enjoy ſo agreeable a retreat, fixed upon a building near the river, call- 
ed the Water Gallery, and, ſuiting it to her conveniency, adorned it 
with the utmoſt clegance, though its ſituation would not allow it to 
ſtand after the prinoipal building was completed, 

Since the pulling down of the Water Gallery, which ſtood before 
the fine tone front that faces the river, the ground to the ſouth-welt 
has received conſiderable improvements, This ſpot is laid out in ſmall 
incloſures, ſurrounded with tall hedges, in order to break the violence 
of the winds, and render them proper for the reception of ſuch exotic 
plants as were moved thither in ſummer out of the conſervatories, 
Here are two baſons conſtantly ſupplied with water, for the ſupport 
of theſe plants in dry weather; and as they are ſituated near the great 
apartments, moſt of the plants may be viewed from the window, 

At a ſmall diſtance to the weſt ſtond a large hot-houſe, for preſerv. 
ing ſuch tender exotic plants as require a greater ſhare of warmth than 
is generally felt in this-climate. Of this part of gardeniug Queen 
Mary was ſo fond, that ſhe allowed a handſome ſalary to Dr. Plv- 
kenet, a very learned botaniſt, for overlooking and regiſtering the 
curious collection of plants ſhe cauſed to be brought into the garden; 
but ſince her Majeſty's death they have been much neglected, and very 
few of the moſt curious plants are now to be found there. 

The park and gardens, with the ground on which the palace now 
Nands, are about three miles in circumference, On a pediment at the 
front of the palace on this ſide is a bas-relief of the triumphs of Her- 
cules over Envy; and facing it a large oval baſor, anſwering to the form 
of this part of the garden, which is a large oval divided into gravel 
walks and parterres, laid out in an elegant manner,aby thoſe two emi- 
nent gardeners London and Wile. | 

At the entrance of the grand walk are two large marble vaſes, of ex- 
quiſite workmanſhip ; one ſaid to be performed by Mr. Cibber, the 
father of the poet-laureat, and the other by a foreigner: theſe pieces are 
reported to be done as a trial of ſkill; but it is difficult to determine 
which is the fineſt performance. They are beautifully adorned with 
bas-reliefz that on the right hand repreſenting the triumphs of Bac- 
chus, and the other on the left Amphitrite and the Nereides. At the 
bottom of this walk, facing a large canal which runs ioto the park, are 
two other large vaſes, the bas. relief on one repreſenting the judgment 
of Paris, and that of the other Melcager hunting the wild boar. 

In four of the parterres are four fine braſs ſtatues. The firſt is a 
gladiator, which formerly ſtood in the parade of St. James's- Park, at 
the foot of the canal, and was removed thither in the reign of Queen 


Anne. The original was performed by Agaſias Deſitheus of Epheſus, 
and is in the Borgheſian palace at Rome, The ſecond is a young 


Apollo; the third, a Diana; and the fourth, Saturn going to devour 
one of his children; all after fine originals. 

On the ſouth ſide of the palace is the privy garden, which was ſunk 
10 feet, to open a view from the apartments to the river Thames. In 
this garden is a fige fountain, and two grand terrace- walks, 
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On the north ſide of the palace is a tennis-court z and beyond that a 
gate which leads into the wilderneſs: further on is the great gate of the 
gardens, on the ſides of which are large ſtone piers, with the lion and 
unicorn couchant, in ſtone, 

We ſhall now, leaving the gardens, take a view of the palace and 
ſeveral apartments, with their noble furniture and fine paintings, per- 
formed by the moſt eminent maſters. 

To begin with the firſt entrance. into the palace, at the gates of 
which are four large brick piers, adorned with the lion and unicorn, 
each of them holding a ſhield, whereon are the arms of Great-Britain, 
with ſeveral trophies of war, well carved on ſtone, 

Paſſing through a long court- yard, on each fide of which are ſtabling 
for the officers of his Majeſty's houſhold, we come next to the. firft 
portal, which is ſtrongly built of brick, and decorated by Wolſey with 


the heads of four of the Cæſars, Trajan and Adrain on one ſide, and 


on the other Tiberius and Vitellius. 

Through this portal we paſs into a large quadrangle, remarkable for 
nothing extraordinary but its ſpaciouſneſs and uniformity, This 
leads to a ſecond quadrangle, where over the portal is a beantiful aſtro- 
nomical clock, made by the celebrated Tompion, on which are eu- 
riouſly repreſented the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, with the riſing and 
ſetting of the ſun, the various phaſes of the moon, and other orna- 
ments and indications of time. | 

On the left hand of this | quadrangle is the great old hall, in 
which, by her late Majeſty's command, was ere cted a theatre, wherein 
it was intended that tao plays fhould have been atted every week, 
during the time of the court's continuance there; but Mr, Colley 
Cibber obſerves, that only ſeven plays were performed in it, by the 
players from Drury-lane, the ſummer when it was raiſed, and one 
afterwards for the entertainment of the Duke of Lorrain, afterwards 
Emperor of Germany. In the front is a portal of brick dccorated 
with four Cæſars heads without names. 

On the oppoſite ſide of this quadrangle is a None colonnade of 14 
columns, and two pilaſters of the logic order, with an entablature 
and baluſtrade at the top, adorned in the middle with two large 
vaſes, | | 

This leads to the great ſtair-caſe, adorned with iron baluſters 
curiouſly wrought and gilt, the whole erected on porphyry. From 
the cieling hangs, by a ſtrong braſs chain gilt, a large glaſs lanthorn, 
which holds 16 candles, and has an imperial crown at the top, This 
ſtair-caſe, with the cieling, was painted by Signor Verrio, an Italiang 
by order of King William III. 

At the top, on the left fide, are Apollo and the Nine Muſes, at whoſe 
feet ſits the god Pan with his unequal reeds; and a little below them 
the Goddeſs Ceres, holding in one hand a wheat-ſhcaf, and with the 
other pointing to loaves of bread; at her feet is Fiora, ſurrounded by 
her attendants, and holding in her right band a chaplet of flowers z 
near her are the two river gods Thame and Iſis, with their urns; and 
a large table in the middle, upon which is a quantity of rich plate, de- 
corated with flowers, | 1 fa 
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On the cieling are Jupiter and Juno, with Ganymede riding on ju- 
piter's eagle, and offering the cup; Juno's peacock is in the front: 
one of the Parcæ, with her ſciſſars in her hand, ſeems to wait for 
Jove's orders to cut the thread of life, 'Theſe figures are covered with 
a fine canopy ſurrounded with the figns of the zodiac, and by ſeveral 
zephyrs with flowers in their hands; and on one ſide of them is Fame 
with her two trumpets, 

Beneath is a beautiful figure of Venus riding on a ſwan, Mars 
TY himſelf to her as a lover, and Cupid riding on another 

an. 

On the right hand are Pluto and Proſerpine, Cœlus and Terra, Cy- 
bele crowned with a tower, and others, Neptune and Amphitrite 
are in the front, and two attendants are ſerving them with nectar 
and fruit. Bacchus is leaning on a rich ewer, and, being accompa- 
nied by his attendants, places his left hand on the head cf Silenus, 
who fits on an afs that is fallen down, he ſeeming to catch at a table 
to which Diana above is pointing. The table is ſupported by eagles: 
on one fide of it fits Romulus, the founder of Rome, with a wolf; 
and on the other fide of it is Hercules leaning on his club. Peace in 
her right hand holds a laurel, and in her left a palm, over the head of 
Fneas, who ſeems inviting the twelve Cæſars, among whom is 
Spurina the ſoothſayer, to a celeſtial banquet. Over their heads hovers 
the genius of Rome with a flaming ſword, the emblem of deſtruQtion, 
and a bridle, the emblem of government, both in her right hand. 


dictates to him. 


Over the door, at the head of the ſtairs, is a funeral-pile, done in 
ftone colour; and under the above paintings are 36 pannels, repreſent- 
ing trophies of war, and other decorations, in the fame colour. 

From the ſtair-caſe we paſs into the Guard-Chamber, which is very 
large and fpaciovs, it being upwards of 60 feet long, and 40 feet wide. 
This room contains arms for 1000 men curiouſly placed in various 
forms. There are here pilaſters of pikes and bayonets on each fide 
16 pannels that go round the room; with varicty of other ornaments, 
as muſkets in chequer-work, ſtars made of bayonetis, ſwords, &e. In 
this chamber are the following por raits of celebrated admirals: Sir 
John Jennings, Sir John Leake, Admiral Churchill, Admiral Gradon, 
Admiral Benbow, Sir John Wiſhart, Sir Stafford Fairbone, Lord Torring- 
ton, Sir Thomas Dilks, Lord Orford, Sir Charles Wager, Admiral 
"Whetſtone, Sir Thomas Hopſor, Sir George Rooke, George prince of 
Denmark, Sir Cloudſſey Shovel, Admiral Beaumont, Sir John Mun- 
den. Lord Orford by Bockman; Sir John Wiſhart, and the laſt ſeven 
by Dahl; and the bt oa by Sir Godfrey Kneller. Over the chimney 
piece is the colofeum, by Cinnletter. 

The next is the King's Firſt Preſence-Chamber, which is hung with 
rich old tapeſtry, repreſenting the ſtories of Tobit and Tobias, and 


&f 19 branches. Fronting the door are the canopy and chair of ſtate, 
which, as wel} as the ſtools, are of crimſon damaſk ; on the back part 
of the canopy are the King's arms, and round the vallance a crown and 
2 J cypher 


The next is the Emperor Julian writing at a table, while Mercury 


Mides. Fhe cieling is vaulted, and from the centre hangs a fine luſtre 
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eypher embroidered. in gold, This room is ornamented with the fol- 
lowing pictures; 

On the left hand of the entrance, behind the door, is a fine picture, 
about 18 feet by 15, by Sir Godfrey Kneller, of King William III. 
who is in armour on a ſtately grey horſe, trampling on trophies of war, 
by which lies a flaming torch. At the top, in the clouds, Mercury and 
Peace ſupport his helmet, decorated with laure}, and a Cupid holds a 
ſcroll. On the bottom part of the picture appear Neptune and his 
attendants by the fide of a rock, welcoming the hero on ſhore; and 
at a diſtance is ſeen a fleet of ſhips, their ſails ſwelled with the eaſt 
wind. In the front ground, Plenty with her cornucopia offers him 
an olive-branch, and Flora preſents flowers. 

Over the chimney is a whole length of the Marquis of Hami'ton,. 
Lord Steward of the houſhold to King Charles I. by Mytens; and 


over the doors are two pieces, one of architecture, the other, ruins» 


with figures, finely executed by Rouſſeau. 

The next room, which is called the Second Preſence Chamber, is ſpa- 
cious, and has a vaulted cieling, from the centre of which hangs a gilt: 
chandelier of twelve branches. The tapeſtry is ancient, but very rich, 
the lights being all gold and the ſhadows fiik ; the ſubject is Abraham 
offering up his ſon Iſaac, The chair of ſtate and ſtools are of crimſon 
damaſk, fringed with the ſame colour. Over the chimney is a Whole 
length of Chriſtian IV. King of Deamark, by Van Somer, This pic- 
ture, as moſt of the large ones aze, is decorated round the frame on- 
the outſide with feſtoons of fruit and flowers finely carved in high- re- 
lief. In this chamber is alſo a beautiful landſcape of Iſaac and Rebecca,. 
by Zucarelli. Over the three doors are pieces of ruins and landſcapes by- 
Rouſfeau, Here are likewiſe two fine marble tables, with pier 


glaſſes over them, and a pair of gilt ſtands on each fide, 


The fourth röom, which is the King's Audience. Chamber, is very lof-- 
ty; in the middle hangs a beautiful chaſed filver chandelier of ſixteen. 
branches. Here is a fine canopy of ſtate, with the window curtains,, 
chair and ſtools, of rich crimſon damaſk, laced and fringed with gold. 
The tapeſtry is fine, and repreſents God appearing to Abraham, 
Abraham purchaſing a burying-place for his wife Sarah, and Abraham 
entertaining the three Angels, In this room is a landſcape with Moſes,, 
by Zucarelli. Over the chimney is a whole length picture of Elizabeth: 
Queen of Bohemia, the daughter of King James I. by Honthorlt, ands 
over each of the two doors is a Madona, by Domenico Fetti, 

In the fifth, which is the Drauing- Room, is alſo a chair of ſtate and 
ſtools; the window curtains are tiflue with a filver ground: there are- 
filver ſconces faſtened to the tapeſtry, which is rich!y woven wi:h gold, 
but is very ancient; the ſubjeQ is Abraham ſending his ſervants to get- 
a wife for Iſaac, and Rebecca opening the trunks of treaſure, Over the- 
chimney- piece is an admirable whole length picture of King Charles I. 
by Vandyck ; oppoſite to which is a fine painting of the Cornaro fmily,, 
after Titian, by Old Stone. Over the doors are two capital pictures, the: 


one is David with Goliah's head, by Ferti ; the other, the Ho Family, 


by Schidone. 
In the Kirg's State Bed-Chamber is a erimſon velvet bed, laced with. 
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fold, having plumes of white ſeathers on the top. This room, which 
s very ſpacious, is hung round with tapeſtry repreſenting the hiſtory 
of Joſhua, about which are eight ſilver ſconces chaſed with the judg- 
ment of Solomon, The cieling, which was paioted by Verrio, repre- 
ſents Endymion lying with his head in the lap of Morpheus, and Diana 
admiring him as he ſleeps. On another part of the cicling is a fine 
figure of Somnus, or Sleep, with his attendants; and in the border are 
four landſcapes, and four boys with baſkets of flowers intermixed with 
poppies. The paintings in this room are Joſeph and his Miltreſs hy 
Orazio Gentileſchi; over the doors are two flower- pieces, finely exe- 
euted by Baptiſt and Bogdane; and over the chimney, a whole length of 
Ann Ducheſs of York, by Sir Peter Lely.— There is a clock in this 


room made by Tompkin, which goes one year and a day without wind- 


ing up; likewiſe a barometer by Tompkin. 

The King's Dreſſing- Room, which is about twelve feet long, and ſix 
feet wide, has the cicling painted by Verrio, Mars is flecping in Ve- 
nus's lap, while ſeveral Cupids ſteal away his armour, ſword, and ſpear, 
and others are binding his legs and arms with fetters of roſes, The 
borders are decorated with jeſſamine, orange trees in pots, and ſeveral 
ſorts of birds. The room is bung round with India damaſk ; and the 
chair, ſtools, aud ſcreen, are covered with the ſame. This room con- 


_ fains the following paintings: a flower piece, by old Baptiſt ; flowers, 


&c. by Withoos: dead game, &c. by VanAelſt; a ſaint's head by —; 
lady Vaux, by — 3 Chriſt and St. Jobn, by Lionardo da Vinci; 
Francis the firſt, of France, by Jannet; Reſhemeer, by Holbein; the 
Angel and St, Peter in priſon, by Steenwyck ; King Charles I. on 
horſeback, by Vandyck ; the great Mogul with his attendants, by 
— ; a landſcape with figures, by ——; Lot and his davghters, by 
Poelemburg; a battle-piece, by Wouwermans ; Diana and Nymphs 
bathing, by Poelemburg ; the inſide of a church, with the woman 
taken in adultery, (the figures by Old Franks,) by Dencef; kingHenry 
VIII. by ——; Eraſmus, by Holbein; a woman ſinging, and a man, 
by Gerhard Douw ; a flower piece, by young Baptiſt : with a barometer 
by Quare, and ſome ancient ornamental china, over the chimney- 
iece. A 
K The King's Writing-Cloſet is of a triangular form, and has two 
windows. The hangings and ſtools are India, A glaſs is here ſo placed 
as to ſhew all the rooms on that ſide of the building in one view. 
The paintings are as follow : the Shepherds offering, by old Palma; 
Queen Henrietta Maria, after Vandyck, by Gibſon ; a drawing, by 
e— ; Sacariſſa, by Ruſſell; the Centaur carrying away Hercules's 
wife, after Julio Romano; a flower piece, by Bogdane; Judith and 
Holofernes, by Paul Veroneſe; a Magdalen's head, by Saflo-Ferrato ; 
David and Goliah, by——; adminiſtration of the ſacrament, by Leandro 
Beſſan ; the Judgment of Paris, by ——— ; Nymphs and Satyrs, by 
Poelemburg ; a landſcape with cattle, by Adrian Vandervelde ; the 
head of Cyrus brought before Queen Thomyris, by Vincen:io Malo; St. 
Peter and the Angel in Priſon, by Steenwyck; a landſcape with a hay- 
cart, by Wouwermans ; a peacock with other fowls, by Bogdane: he 
Viſitation, by Carlo Maratti; King Charles I. at dinner, by Van Baſſan; 


Queen 


and a flower- piece, by Bogdan, 
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Queen Mary's Claſet is hung with needle-work, (aid to be wrought 
by herſelf and her maids of honour : there are alſo an eaſy chair, four 
others, and a ſcreen, all ſaid to be the work of that excellent Queen, 
The work is extremely neat, the figures are well ſhadowed, perhaps 
equal to the beſt tapeſtry, and ſhew great julgment in drawing. 
The following is a liſt of the paintings : the Virgin teaching Chrift 
to read, by Guercino; the Holy Family, by Doſſo de Ferrara; lord 
Darnley and his brother, by Lucas de Heere; the King of Behemia 
at dinner, by Van Baſſan; Emperor Charles V. initiated into the 
church, by —; King George the Firſt's Queen, by —— ; Moſes 
ſtriking the rock, by Marco Ricci ; St. Jerome, by Mieris; Mrs, 
Lemon, by Vandyck; King George I. by ——; a landſcape with 
figures, by Dietrice; St. Frances, by Teniers; a Madona and St. John, 
by Guercino; a Lady, by ; Bellini, by ———; a bunch of 
grapes, by Verelſt ; a woman to the waiſt, by Piombo; the Shepherds 
offering, by Seb. Ricci; a woman milking a goat, by Bergen; a 
portrait of a woman, by Rembrant: the Aſcenſion of the Virgin, 
by Calvart ; and a landſcape, by Pouſſin. 

The Queen's Gallery, which is about ſeventy feet long, and twenty- 
five wide, is hung (but not iv chronological order) with ſeven beautiful 
pieces of tapeſtry, done after the famous paintings of Le Brun, and 
repreſenting, 1. Alexander's triumphal entry into Bzbylon ; 2, his fight 
with king Porus; 3. bimſelf and his horſe Bucephalus; 4. his viſit to 
Diogenes; 5. his conſultation with the ſoothſayers; 6. his fight with 
Darius; and, 7. the tent of Darius. Under the 4th, which is placed 
over the chimney-piece, is a very neat buſt of a Venus in alabaſter 
ſtanding upon an oval looking-glaſs, under which are two doves 
billing in baſſo-relievo, Among the other furniture in this gallery 
are two fine tables of Egyptian marble. 

The eicling of the Queen's State Bed-Chamber is finely painted by 
Sir James Thornbill, who has repreſented Aurora riſing out of the 
ocean in her golden chariot, drawn by four white horſes, The bed 
is of crimſon damaſk ; and, beſides other furniture, the room is adorned 
with a glaſs luſtre with ſilver ſockets, Over a large marble chimney» 
piece is a whole length of King James I. at his right hand, over one 
of the doors, is Queen Anne his conſort, both by Van Somer ; over 
the other door is a beautiful whole length of Henry Prince of Wales, 
their eldeſt ſan, by Mytens ; there are beſides a portrait of the Ducheſs 
of Brunſwick, by Moreelze; and a landſcape, by Zucarelli, In the 
cornice are four other portraits, one on each ſide, viz. King George I, 
King George II. the late Queen Caroline, and Frederick Prince of Wales, 

The Queen's Drawing-Koom has the cieling painted by Signor Verrio; 
in the middle of which is the late Queen Anne, under the character 
of Juſtice, holding the ſcales in one hand, and the ſword in the other: 
ſhe is dreſſed in a purple robe lined with ermine ; and Nep'une and 
Britannia are holding a crown over her head. The room is hung with 
green damaſk, upon which are placed nine pidtutes, three on each fide 
of the room, and three at the end. Theſe were formerly all in one. 
piece of a great length, as may be very plainly ſeen from ſome of the 
agures being cut aſunder, and placed in different pieces, The * 
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is the triumph of Julius Cæſar, and was a long proceſſion of ſoldiers, 
prieſts, officers of ſtate, &c. at the end of which that Emperor appears 
in his triumphal chariot, with Victory holding a laurzl crown over his 
head: it is painted in water colours upon canvas, by Andrea Mantegna, 
Over the two doors are. our Saviour and the woman of Samaria, and 
our Saviour and the woman with the iſſue, both by Seb. Ricci. 

The Queen's State Audience Room, is hung with rich tapeſtry, re- 
preſenting King Melchiſedec giving bread and wine to Abraham, 
Here is a fine canopy of ſtate, and fix pictures, viz. a lady, the coun- 
teſs of Lenox, Bacchus and Ariadne, Margaret Queen of Scots, the 
Duke of Brunſwick, and the Ducheſs of Brunſwick, Bacchus and 
Ariadne by Ciro Ferri, and Margaret Queen of Scots by Mytens. 

The next is the Public Dining- Room, wherein the late King uſed to dine 
in State. It is noble and lofty, and ornamented with the following 
pictures: Prince Charles Elector Palatine, by ——; a Ship-piece, by 
Vandervelde; a ditto, by ditto ; Bacchus and Ariadne, after Guido, by 
Romanelli ; a ſhip-piece, by Vandervelde ; a ditto, by ditto ; Princeſs 
Elizabeth, by ——; our Saviour in the houſe of Lazarus, by Seb, 
Ricci ; the Pool of Betheſda, by ditto; Baccio Bandinelli, by Cor- 
reggio; the Woman taken in Adultery, by Seb. Ricci; Prince Rupert, by 
Mirevelt, In the centre of this Room is the model of a palace that was 
intended for Richmond Gardens, | 

The Prince of Vales's Preſence-Chamber is hung with tapeſtry, 
wrought with the ſtory of Tobit and Tobias. Over one of the doors 
is Guzman, and over another Gundamor, two Spaniſh ambaſſadors, 
the latter by Blenberg: over the third is a Qveen of France, by 
Pourbus ; and over the chimney, Lewis XIII. of France, with a 
walking.ſtick in his hand, and a dog by his ſide, by Belcamp; facing 
which is King Ahaſuerus, and Queen Efther, by Tintoret, 

The Prince of Wales's Drawing-Room is hung with tapeſtry, repre- 
fenting Elymas the ſorcerer ſtruck with blindneſs; this is taken 
from one of the cartoons now in Buckingham-houſe. Over the 
chimney piece is the duke of Wirtemburg, by Mark Gerards ; over 
one of the doors is a whole length of the wife of Philip II. King of 
Spain; and over the other a whole length of Count Mansfield, general 
of the Spaniards in the Low Countries, the latter by Mytens. 

The Prince of Wales's Bed - Chamber has a bed of green damaſk, 
and four pictures, viz. over the chimney- piece is a whole length of 
the Duke of Lunenburg, great grandfather to his late Majeſty, by 


Mytens ; over one of the doors is a whole length of the Prince of 


Parma, Governor of the Netherlands; over another is a Spaniſh 
nobleman, by Pantoga; and over the third the conſort of Chriſtian 
IV. King of Denmark. 

The Private Chapel is wainſcotted to a conſiderable height; and over 
the centre is a dome, which admits a ſuitable degree of light, The 
Lord's Supper, by Tintoret, is the only picture in it. 

In the Cloſet next the Chapel is a ſmall marble ciſtern 1 uſed 
for the purpoſe of cooling wine, and round it are the following pictures: 
King George II.; his Qucen; Jonah fitting under the gourd, by 
Hewſkirk; a landſcape; a head, by Artemiſia Gentileſchi 3 and the 
Emperors Galba and Otho, 2 
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In the Private Dining- Room are eight ſhip- pieces, ſix of them by Van- 
dervelde, four of which repreſent the defeat of the Spaniſh armada; and 
over the chimney is a very fine portrait, by Zucchero, of the Earl of 
Nottingham. 

The Cloſet next the Private Dining-Room has the Murder of the In» 
nocents, by Brueghel, and the "gs of the Sabines. a 

The King's Private Dreſſing- Room is hung with tapeſtry repreſenting 
the Solbay fight ; and contains the portraits of Sir John Lawſon, after 
Sir Peter Lely ; the Duke of Glouceſter, by Sir G. Kneller ; and Lord 


Sandwich, by Dobſon, Here are eee one of inlaid ſtone, 


the other India. = 
In the King's Private Bed- Chamber two pictures : a Friar and 
Nuns at a banquet, by Longepier ; and Suſannah and the Elders, by 
Paul Veroneſe. The bed is of rich crimſon damaſk. 
In the Cloſet next the Private Bed-Chamber are Jupiter and Europa, 
and two Madonas. | 
The Council Chamber, which was formerly the Cartoon Gallery, is 
now adorned with the following paintings : the Duke of Alva, by Ru- 
bens; the Deluge, by Baſlan; the Judgment of Midas, by Schia- 
vone ; the Nine Muſes in concert, by Tintoret ; the Shepherds offering, 
by Old Palma; our Saviour and the woman of Samaria, by ditto; King' 
Charles I, after Vandyck, by Old Stone, In the centre of this room is 


a model of a palace that was intended to be built in Hyde-park, which 


coſt five hundred guineas, 

The Dining-Rocm contains the portraits of nine celebrated beauties, 
viz. the Counteſs of Peterborough, the Counteſs of Ranelagh, Lady 
Middleton, Miſs Pitt, the Ducheſs of St. Alban's, the Counteſs of 
Eſſex, the Counteſs of Dorſet, Quzen Mary, the Ducheſs of Grafton, 


Queen Mary by Wiſſing; the Counteſs of Peterborough, Lady Middle- 
ton, and Miſs Pitt, by Sir Godfrey Kneller, 


Over the chimney-piece in this chamber is a fine bas-relief, in white 

RR, of Venus drawn in her chariot, and attended by ſeveral 
upids, a 

We come next to the Queen's-ſtair-caſe, where the cieling is 
painted by Vick.. Here are King Charles II. and Catharine his 
Queen, with the Duke of Buckingham repreſenting Science in the 
habit of Mercury, while Envy 1s ſtruck down by naked boys. 
There are alſo other ornaments done by Mr. Kent. | 

From the Queen's ſtair- caſe we deſcend into a new quadrangle, 
in the middle of which is a round baſon, ard four large lamps of 
pedeſtals of iron work; and on the right hand, over the windows, 
are the twelve l-bours of Hercules done in freſco. 

We ſhall conclude our account with obſerving, that the whole 
palace conſiſts of three quadrangles :. the firſt and fecond are Go- 
thic, but in the latter is a moſt beautiful colonnade of the Tonic 
order, the columns in couplets, built by Sir Chriitopher Wren, 
Through this, as was before obſerved, you paſs into the third court 
or quadrangle , wherein are the royal apartments, which are mag- 
nificently built of brick and ſtone by King William III. The 
gardens are bot in the preſent natural (tile, but in that which 2 
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vailed ſome years ago, when mathematical figures were prefer- 
red to natural forms. 

HAREFIELD, a village in Middleſex, near the river Coln, 
between Rickmanſworth and Uxhridge, about twenty miles from 
London. Harefield Place is the ſeat of Sir Roger Newdigate, 
Bart. Here is alſo a handſome ſeat with a park, formerly belong- 
ing to George Cook, Eſq. Member for the county of Middleſex, 

HARMONDS WORTH, a village in Middleſex, fifteen miles 
from London, and two from Colnbrooke : it is remarkable for one 
of the largeſt barns in England, whoſe ſupporting pillars are of 
ſtone, and ſuppoſed to be of great antiquity. 

HARROW ON THE HILL, is ſituated in Middleſex, fifteen 
miles N. W. from London, on the higheſt hill in the county, on 
the ſummit of which ſtands the church, which has a very high 
ſpire. This pariſh is famous for a free-ſchool founded by Mr. 
John Lyons, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. | 

HARTFORD, or HERTFORD, the county town of Hert- 
fordſhire, is ſituated on the river Lea, twenty three miles from 
London, and is a place of great antiquity. It is ſaid to have 
been of ſome note even in the time of the ancient Britons, Here 
the Saxon Kings frequently kept their courts, and here King 
Alfred built a caſtle, by which he deſtroyed the Daniſh veſſels 
that paſied from the Thames up the river Lea. The town had 
its firſt charter given by Queen Mary, by which it was made a 
corporation; and King James I. granted it a new one. The 
town is pleaſantly ſituated in a dry and healthful vale, and built 
in the form of a Y, with a caſtle in the middle of the two horns. 
It 1s governed by a High-Steward, who is generally a nobleman, 
and by a Mayor, nine Aldermen, a Recorder, a Town-Clerk, 
a Chamberlain, ten capital Burgeſſes, with fixteen Aſſiſtants, and 
two Serjeants at Mace. Here were five churches, which are re- 
duced to two. In that of St. Andrew, there is not only a ſeat 
for the Mayor and Aldermen, but another for the Governors of 
Chriſt Church Hoſpital in London, and a gallery, in which 200 
of the children of that hoſpital may be accommodated ; for the 
Governors have erected an handſome houſe in the town for ſuch 
children as either wanted health, or are too young for that hoſ- 
pital. Here is alſo a handſome free- ſchool, and three charity- 
ſchools ; but though the ſplendor of the town is much diminiſhed, 
ſince the north road from London was turned through Ware, yet 


two members to parliament. The chief commodities of its market 
are wool, wheat, and malt; and it is ſaid to ſend 5000 quarters 
of malt weekly to London by the river La. Its market is on 

Saturday; and it has four annual fairs. 
Near this town is Bayfordbury, the feat of William Baker, Eſq, 
3779 | one 


the county jail is till kept. This town has the honour of ſending - 
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one of the members for the town; and at a ſmall diftance is 
alſo Hartingfordbury, built by Inigo Jones, the ſeat of Mr. 
Baker, brother to the above gentleman. And at Cole Green, 
which is alſo near Hertford, on the weſt, is the {eat of Earl Cow- 
per, built by Lord chancellor Cowper. To the ſouth of Hert- 
ford, about a mile, is Balls, belonging to the Dowager Lady 
Viſcounteſs Townſhend (at preſent inhabited by W, Pulteney, 
Eſq.) who inherits from her father, the late Governor Harriſon, 
of Fort St. George, in the Eaſt-Indies. 

HATCHLANDS, the ſeat of the late Admiral Boſcawen, 
who died there: it is about five miles from Guildford, on the 
Epſom road; is an handſome, modern houſe, ſurrounded with a 
ſmall park, and is now in tne poſſeſſion of Mr. Sumner, late a 
Governor in the Eaſt-Indies. | 

HATFIELD, a town in Hertfordſhire, twenty miles from 


London, was called Biſhops: Hatfield, from its belonging to he 


Biſhops of Ely. Here Theodore Archbiſhop of Canterbury held 
a ſynod againſt the Eutychean opinions, though ſome wiiters ſay 
this ſynod was held at Heathfield, now called Hoathfield, in 
Kent; and here was once a royal palace, from whence both 
Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth were conducted to the throne, 
The rectory, which is in the Earl of Saliſbury's gift, is computed 
at Zool. a year, The church is in the form of a croſs, and has 
a handſome tower ſteeple, and ſeveral monuments. 

The Earl of Saliſbury has here a noble ſeat, built by the great 
Lord Burleigh, called Hatfietd- Houſe. The park and gardens 
are watered by the river Lea. The late Earl permitted this old 
and ftately manſion to fall into great decay; but the preſent Earl 


is repairing and reſtoring its ancient dignity and magsificence, 


after the defigns and under the inſpection of Mr. Donowell. 

HAVERING BOWER, a pleaſant village in Eft: x, about three 
miles from Rumford, and remarkable for one of the fineſt views 
in that county. In this pariſh is Pergo, the ſeat of Lord Archer, 

HAYES, a village in Middleſex, twelve miles from London, 
and on the right-hand fide of the high road leading to Uxbridge. 
It has a large handſome church, the chancel of which is curiouſly 
ornamented, and has ſome good monuments. 

HAYES, a village near Bromley, in Kent, where there is an 
elegant villa and gardens belonging to the Earl of Chatham, 
This place was the favourite reſidence of the late Earl. 

HEMPSTED, or HEMEL- HEMPSTED, a town in Hert- 
fordſhire, which is ſuppoſed to have derived its name from the 
great growth of hemp in that place. It ſtands among hills 1 
a ſmall river called the Gade, and is ſeven miles to the welt of 
St. Alban's, five miles ſouth-eaſt of Berkhamſted, and twenty- 
three north-weſt of London. The church has a handſome tower, 
with a tall ſpire, and a good ring of bells. This town was in- 
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corporated by King Henry VIII, It is governed by a Bailiff, 


and the inhabitants are empowered to have a common: ſeal, and a 
pye - powder court at the market and fair. The market, which is 
on Thurſdays, was formerly eſteemed one of the greateſt in Eng- 
land for wheat, 20,0001. a week having been often returned only 
for meal. It has ſtill a very good market, which is reckoned the 
beſt in the neighbourhood, and it has one fair, ; 

4 HESTON, a village in Middleſex, to the north-weſt of Houn- 

ow. 

HIGH GATE, a large and populous village in Middleſex, a 
little above four miles north of London, is ſo called from its 
high ſituation on the top of a hill, and a gate erected there above 
400 years ago, to receive toll for the Biſhop of London, upon an 
old miry road from Gray's-Ipn-Lane to Barnet being turned 
through that Biſhop's park. The church, which is a very old 
edifice, is a chapel of eaſe to Pancras and Hornſey; and where 
it ſtands was formerly an bermitage; near which the Lord Chief 
Baron Cholmondeley built and endowed a free-ſchool in 1 562, 
which was enlarged in the year 1570, by Edwin. Sandys, Biſhop 
of London, and a chapel added to it. There are alſo here ſe- 
veral diſſenting meeting-houſes. On the fide next London, the 
fineneſs of the proſpe& over the city, as far as Shooter's Hill, and 
below Greenwich, has occaſioned ſeveral handſome edifices to be 
built, particularly a very fine houſe erected by the late &:r William 
Aſhurſt. It is remarkable, that ſome of the public- houſes in 
Highgate have a large pair of horns placed over the ſign; and 
that when any of the country people ſtop for refreſhment, a pair 
of large horns, fixed to the end of a ſtaff, is brought to them, 
and they are earneſtly preſſed to be ſworn. If they conſent, a 
kind of burleſque oath is adminiſtered ; that they will never eat 
brown bread when they can get white; never kiſs the maid when 
they can kiſs the miſtreſs ; and abundance of other things of the 
ſame kind, which they repeat after the perſon who brings the 
horns, with one hand fixed upon them. This ridiculous cere- 
mony is altered according to the ſex of the perſon who is ſworn, 
who is allowed to add to each article, except I like the other 
better. The whole being over, he or ſhe muſt kiſs the horns, and 
pay a ſhilling for the oath, to be ſpent among the company to 
which he or ſhe belongs. 

Immediately adjoining te this place is Cane-Wood, the fine 
feat of the Earl of Mansfield; and not far diſtant is Fitzroy 
Farm, the elegant retreat of Lord Southampton, brother of the 
Duke of Grafton. | 

HIGHWOOD-HILL, in Middleſex, eleven miles from Lon- 
don, near Barnet Common, and in the pariſh of Totteridge. 

HILLING TON, or HILLINGDON „the name of two villages 
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in Middleſex, ſituated near each other, at a ſmall diſtance from 
Uxbridge, and diſtinguiſhed by the epithets Great and Little, 
The church of Great Hillington is a vicarage, to which the 
town of Uxbridge is a hamlet; and in the church-yard is a 
remarkably high yew-tree, which by the pariſh-books appears to 
be above 200 years old: and here Meinhardt, late Duke of 
Schomberg, had a ſeat; as had Mr. Chetwynd one at Little 
Hillington. 

HODDESDON, a hamlet fituated on the river Lea, in the 
pariſhes of Amwell and Broxbourn, in Hertfordſhire, ſeventeen. 
miles from London. Queen Elizabeth granted a grammar- 
ſchool” to be kept here, and an alms-houſe was founded in the 
reign of King Henry VI. by Richard Rich, Sheriff of London, 
It is a great thoroughfare on the north road, and has a market 
on Thurſday, and a fair eleven days after St. Peter's. 

HOLLAND- HOUSE, a little beyond Kenſington, is a fine 
old large Gothic ſtructure, built of brick, very pleaſantly ſituated 
on a riſing ground, was the ſeat of the Right Hon. Henry Fox, 
Lord Holland. It is at preſent occupied by the Earl of Roſe- 
berry. It is adorned in the inſide with fine paintings, and great 
improvements have been made in the gardens, The celebrated 
Mr. Addiſon, who married the Counteſs of Warwick, lived in 
this houſe, and alſo here ended his life. 

HOMERTON, a hamlet belonging to Hackney, to which it 

ins. 

"HORNCHURCH, a town near Rumford, in Eſſex, was for- 
merly called Horn Monaſtery, from a large pair of leaden horns, 
which, according to tradition, were placed there by a certain 
King, who, diſliking its former name Hore-Church, fo called 
from its being built by a whore, in order to atone for her fins, 
altered its name by ſetting up the horns. | 

HORNSEY, a village in Middleſex, five miles from London. 
About a mile nearer this is a coppice of young trees, called 
Hornſey Wood, at the entrance of which is a public- houſe, to 
which great numbers of perſons reſort from the city. This 
houſe being ſituated on the top of a hill, affords a delightful pro- 
ſpe& of the neighbouring country. It is a long ſtraggling place, 
ſituated in a low valley, but extremely pleaſant, having the New 
River winding through it, which in ſummer renders it pleaſing to 
thoſe who are confined in their employments in London during 
the week of buſineſs. - The church is a poor, irregular building, 
and ſaid to have been built out of the ruins of an ancient caſtle, 
which ſtood on a piece of ground called Lodge hill. Near it the 
wy River is carried acrols a valley in a wooden frame ſupported 

pillars. .& 

HOUNSLOW, a village ten miles north of London, on ye 

| edge- 
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edge of the heath of the ſame name, There are here a chapel 
and a charity ſchool. The weekly market is on Thurſday, and 
it has two annual fairs. The town belongs to two pariſhes, the 
north fide of the ſtreet to Heſton, and the ſouth to Iſleworth. In 
this place was formerly a convent of mendicant friars, who by 
their inſtitution were to beg alms for the ranſom of captives taken 
by the infidels. On its diſſolution by King Henry VIII. that 
Prince gave it to the Lord Windſor, and it was afterwards pur- 
chaſed by Mr. Auditor Roan, 

HO TON, near Shoreditch. This was for many ages a vil- 
lage, and in the Conqueror's Survey is named Hocheſton ; but by 


the increaſe of buildings it has been for ſome time paſt joined to 
this metropolis, | 


J. 
3 a village in Hertfordſhire, ſituated on the very 
edge of Middleſex, on the Roman Watling-ftreet road, near 
Brockley hill, by Stanmore, which affords a delightful proſpect 
acroſs Middleſex over the Thames into Surry. | 

JESSOP's WELL is a ſulphureous ſpring, ſomething of the 
ſame kind as that of Harrowgate, in Yorkſhire it is about four 
miles from Epſom and Kingſton, in Surry. 

ILFORD GREAT and LITTLE, two villages in Flex, 
where are ſome agreeable houſes. They are ſituated on each fide 
a river, between Barking and Wanſtead. At Great Ilford was 
formerly an hoſpital. a 

INGATS TONE, or ENGERSTONE, a town in Eſſex, 
twenty three miles from London, from which it is a great tho- 
roughfare to Harwich. This is a place of great antiquity, and 
is mentioned in Doomſday-Book- to belong to Barking, It has 
many good inns, and a confiderable market on Wedneſdays for 
live cattle brought from Suffolk; and it has a fair in November. 

Here is the ſeat of the ancient family of the Petres, to whoſe 
anceſtor, Sir William, this manor was granted by Henry VIII. at 
the diſſolution of Barking Abbey, to which it till then belonged. 
That gentleman founded eight fellowſhips at Oxford, called the 
Petrean fellowſhips, and erected and endowed an atms- houſe here 
for twenty poor people. He lies interred under a ftately monu- 
ment in the church, as do ſeveral] others of that family. 

INGRESS, in the pariſh of Swanſcombe, in Kent, about nine- 
teen miles from London, is the elegant villa of the late John 
Calcraft, Eſq. The prioreſs and nuns of Dartford were poſ- 
ſeſſed of this houſe, which devolved to the Crown on the diſſo- 
lution of that religious community. From the time of the firſt 
grant of it in fee by Queen Elizabeth, it has paſſed by ſale to 
many proprietors. Jonathan Smith, Eſq. who was owner of it 
in 1719, built a new front; after him the houſe belonged ſuc- 
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ceſſively to the late Earl of Hyndford, to the preſent Earl of 
Beſborough, then Lord Duncannon, and to the late Mr. Calcraft, 


"Who added to the manſion a ſpacious and elegant apartment, 


which commands a magnificent view of the river Thames. The 
plantations and other improvements in the grounds, formerly 
chalk-pits, on the weſt fide of the houſe, were made by Lord 
Beſborough, and thoſe in the other parts by Mr. Calcraft, which 
are very conſiderable, in a good taſte, and encreaſe the beauty of 
this noble and commanding ſituation. 

ISLE OF DOGS, a part of Poplar marſh. When our So— 
vereigns had a palace at Greenwich, they uſed it as a hunting 
ſeat, and, it is ſaid, kept the kennels for their hounds in this 
marſh, which lies on the other ſide of the river: theſe hounds 
frequently making a great noiſe, the ſeamen and'others called the 
place the Iſle of Dogs, though it is ſo far from being an iſland, 
that it can ſcarcely be called a peninſula, 

ISLEWORTH, or THISTLEWORTH, a village in Mid- 
dleſex, pleaſantly ſituated on the Thames, oppoſite to Richmond, 
Here are two charity ſchools ; and in its neighbourhood are the 
ſeats of ſeveral perſons of diſtinction. 

ISLINGTON, a large village in Middleſex, on the north fide 
of London, to which it is almoſt contiguous, It appears to have 
been built by the Saxons, and in the time of William the Con- 
queror was called Iſendon or Iſledon. Beſides the public- houſes 
here, in common with other places near London, there are ſeveral 
that deſerve notice, but none more ſo than White- Conduit- Houſe, 
ſo called from a white fone conduit that ſtands before the en- 
trance. It has handſome gaidens laid out with great judgment, 
and the walks are very good, in the centre of whi.h is a baſon of 
water. Beſides others, it has two large rooms, one above another, 
for the entertainment of company at tea, &c. In the third field 
beyond the White Conduit Houſe, there appears io have been a 
fortreſs in former days, incloſed with a rampart and ditch, which 
is ſuppoſed to hive been a Roman camp, made uſe of by Sneto- 
nius Paulinus, after his retreat, which Tacitus mentions, from 
London, before he ſallied thence and routed the Britons under 
Queen Boadicea; and that which is vulgarly, but erroneouſly, 
called Jack Straw's caſtle, in a ſquare place in the fouth- welt 
angle of the field, is ſuppoſed to have been the Roman General's 
tent. By the ſouth-weſt fide of this village is a fine reſervoir 
called New River Head, which conſiſts of a large baſon, into 
which the New River diſcharges itſelf : part of the water is from 
thence conveyed by pipes to London, while another part is thrown 
by an engine through other p'pes up hill to a reſervoir, which 


lies much higher, in order to ſupply the higheſt parts of London, 


Near this, cr. ſſing the great road, is a public garden and bowling- 
| greens 
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green, formerly called Dobney's. Ponds have been made in the 
garden, and theſe ſurrounded by alcoves and trees, which ren. 
ders the place extremely agreeable; and it is ſurprizing to ſee 
the number of its viſitants, eſpecially on a Sunday. 

The church is one of the prebends of St. Paul's. The old 
Gothic ſtructure lately taken down was erected in the year 1 50z, 
and ſtood till 1751, when, it being in a ruinous condition, the 
inhabitants applied to Parliament for leave to rebuild it, and 
ſoon after erected the preſent ſtructure, which is a very ſubſtantial 
brick edifice,” though it does not want an air of lightneſs. The 
body is well enlightened, and the angles ſtrengthened and deco. 
rated with a plain ruſtic. The floor is raiſed conſiderably above 
the level of the church-yard, and the door in the front is adorned 
with a portico, which conſiſts of a dome, ſupported by four Doric 
columns; but both the door and the portico appear too ſmall for 
the reſt of the building. The fteeple conſiſts of a tower, which 
riſes ſquare to a conſiderable height, terminated by a cornice, 
ſupporting four vaſes at the corners. Upon this part is placed 
an octangular baluſtrade, from within which riſes the baſe of 
the dome in the ſame form, ſupporting Corinthian columns, with 
their ſhafts wrought with ruſtic. Upon theſe reſts the dome, and 
from its crown riſes the ſpire, which is terminated by a ball and 
its fane. Though the body of the church is very large, the root 
is ſupported without pillars, and the infide is extremely commo- 
dious, and adorned with an elegant plainneſs. 

This pariſh 1s very extenſive, and includes Upper and Lower 
Holloway, three ſides of Newington Green, and part of King. 
land. There are in Iſlington two Independent meeting-houles, 
and a charity-ſchool, founded in the year 1613, by Dame Alice 
Owen, for educating thirty children : this foundation, together 
with that of a row of alms-houſes, are under the care of the 
Brewers company.- There is here alſo a ſpring of chalybeate 
water, in a very pleaſant garden, which for ſome years was ho- 
noured by the conſtant attendance of the Princeſs Amelia, and 
many perſons of quality, who drank the waters. To this place, 
which is called New Tunbridge- Wells, many people reſort, par- 
ticularly during the ſummer, the price of drinking the waters 
being 108. 6d. for the ſeaſon. Near this place is a houſe of en- 
tertainment called Sadler's Wells, where, during the ſummer 
ſeaſon, people are amuſed with balance-maſters, walking on the 
wire, rope-dancing, tumbling, and pantomime entertainments. 
There have, within theſe few years paſt, been erected ſeveral very 
good houſes herez and in this pariſh there are a great number of 
| houſes for the entertainment of genteel companies, 
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1” ENNINGTON, a village near Lambeth, in Surry, and one 
of the eight precincts of that pariſh, It was formerly a 
lordſhip belonging to John Earl Warren, in the gth of Edward IT. 
who, having no iſfue, gave the inheritance to the King and his 
heirs ; yet in the 15th of Edward III. it had been alienated, and 
was part of the eſtate of Roger D'Amory, attainted for joining 
with the ſeditious Lords. Coming again inte the King's hands, 
it was made a royal ſeat, and was the principal reſidence of Ed- 
ward the Black Prince. 

There is nothing remainirig of this ancient ſeat but a building 
called Long Barn, which in the year 1509 was one of the recep- 
tacles of the poor perſecnted Palatines, 

KENNINGTON COMMON, a ſmall ſpot of ground on the 
fide of the road to Camberwell, and about a mile and a half from 
London. Upon this ſpot is the gallows for the county of Surry, 
but few have ſuffered here of late years. Such of the rebels as 
were tried by the ſpecial commiſſion in 1746, and ordered for 
execution, ſuffzred at this place; among whom were thoſe who 
commanded the regiment raiſed at Mancheſter, for the uſe of the 
Pretender, 

KENSINGTON, a village in Middleſex, about two miles from 
Hyde Park Corner, part of which, from the palace-gate to the 
Bell, is in the pariſh of St. Margaret's, Weſtminſter. At pre- 
ſent Kenſington is extremely populous; and, beſides the palace, 
now neglected, there are many genteel houſes, a pariſh- church, 
and ſeveral boarding- ſchools. Being a conſtant thoroughfare on 
the weſtern road, there are many public houſes in it. The 
palace, which was the ſeat of the Lord - Chancellor Finch, 
afterwards Earl of Nottingham, was purchaſed by King William, 
who greatly improved it, and cauſed a royal road to be made 
to it, through St. James's and Hyde Parks, with lamp- poſts 
erected at equal diſtances on each fide, Queen Mary enlarged 
the gardens ; her fiſter Queen Anne improved what Mary had 
begun, and was fo pleaſed with the place, that ſhe frequently 
ſupped during the ſummer in the green-houſe, which is a very 
beautiful one: but her late excellent Majeſty Queen Caroline 
completed the deſign, by extending the gardens from the great 
road in Kenfington, to Acton; by bringing what is called the 
Serpentine River into them; and by taking in ſome acres out of 
Hyde Park. They were originally deſigned by Kent, and have 
lately been much improved by Brown; and though they contain 
no ſtriking beauties, which their flat ſituation will not admit, yet 
they have many pleaſing parts, and afford much delight to the 
inhabitants of London, whoſe profeſſions will not allow of fre- 
quent 
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quent excurſions to more diſtant places. Theſe gardens, which 
are three miles and a half in compaſs, are kept in great order; 
and in ſummer-time, as the court is not there, are reſorted to hy 
great numbers of people. The palace, indeed, has none of that 
grandeur which ought to appear in the reſidence of a Britiſh 
Monarch; its nearneſs to the town makes it very convenient, but 
it is very irregular in point of architecture. However, the royal 
apartments are grand, and ſome of the pictures good. 

On paſſing the baſe court, you enter through a large portico 
into a ſtone gallery, that leads to the great ſtair caſe, which is a 
very fine one, and conſiſts of ſeveral flights of black marble ſteps, 
adorned with iron baluſters finely wrought. The painting here 
affords the view of ſeveral halconies, with groups of figures re. 


120 


| r yeomen of the guard, and ſpectators, among whom are 


r. Ultrick, commonly called the young Turk, in the Poloneſe 
dreſs in which he waited on his Majeſty King George I. Peter, 
the wild youth, &c, The ſtair-caſe is richly decorated and 
painted by Mr. Kent, 

The firſt room is hung with very fine tapeſtry, repreſenting the 
goddeſs Diana hunting and killing the wild boar. Over the 
chimney is a picture in a grand taſte, repreſenting one of the Graces, 
in the charatier of Painting, receiving inſtructions from Cupid, 
This piece is ſaid to be done by Guido Reni. In one corner of 
the room is a matble ſtatue of Venus, with an apple in her hand; 
and in another is the ſtatue of Bacchus, whoſe head is finely ex- 
ecuted; but the body, which 1s inferior to it, ſeems to be done 


by another hand. 


The ſecond room has its cieling painted with Minerva, fur- 
rounded by the arts and ſciences, by Mr, Kent. Over the 
chimney is a very fine piece repreſenting Cupid admiring Pſyche, 
while ſhe is afleep, by Vandyck. On each ſide of the room are 
hung ſeveral pictures, as King Henry VIII. and the Comptroller 
of his Houſhold, by Holbein; a three- quarter picture of King 
Charles I. and another of his Queen, by Vandyck ; the Duke and 
Ducheſs of York, by Sir Peter Lely; as alſo King William, and 
Queen Mary, when Prince and Princeſs of Orange, over the 
doors, by the ſame hand. 

The third room, which was the late Queen's apartment, :s 
adorned with very beautiful tapeſtry, repreſenting a Dutch winter- 
piece, and the various diverſions peculiar to the natives of Holland, 


done by Mr. Vanderbank. Over the chimney is an admirable pic- 
ture of King Charles II. King James II. and their filter the h 


Princeſs of Orange, when children, by Vandyck. 


In the fourth room is the picture of a battle or ſkirmiſh between iſ 


the Germans and Italians, by Holbein; another of Danae de- 


ſcending in a ſhower of gold, and another of the widow Eliot, 


finely executed by our country man Riley. , 
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In the fifth room is a picture of the crucifixion, and another 
of our Saviour laid on the croſs, both by Titian; of our Saviour 
calling St. Matthew from the receipt of cuſtoms, by Annibal 
Caracci; and of his healing the ſick in the temple, by Verrio: a 
picture of Henry IV. of France, by Titian : two heads of Queen 
Mary I. and Queen Elizabeth, when children, by Holbein: 
the late Queen Anne, when an infant, by Sir Peter Lely : and 
ſeveral heads by Raphael, 

In the ſixth room, or rather gallery, are the pictures of Kin 
Henry VIII. and Queen Katharine of Arragon, both by Holbein: 
King Philip of Spain, and Queen Mary, by the ſame hand : King 
James I. by Vandyck: King Charles Il. the face by Sir Peter 
Lely : Queen Elizabeth in a Chineſe dreſs, drawn when the was 
a priſoner at Woodſtock: King James II. when Duke of York, 
and another of his Queen, both 1 Sir Peter Lely : King William 
and Queen Mary in their coronation robes, by Sir Godfrey Knel- 
ler. Sir Godfrey was knighted on his painting theſe pictures; 
King William being doubtleſs pleaſed with io fine a picture of his 
Queen. The next is Queen Anne, after Sir Godfrey Kneller 
and a picture of Queen Caroline, Which is but poorly executed. 
In this room is a curious amber c2binet, in a glaſs caſe; and at 
the upper end a beautiful orrery, likewiſe in a glaſs caſe, 

The ſeventh, which is called the Cupola room, has a ftar in 
the centre, and the cieling all around is adorned with paintings 
in moſaic. Round the room are placed, ai proper diſtances, 
eight buſtos of ancient poets, and fix ſtatues of the heathen gods 
and goddeſſes at full length, gilt Over the chimney-piece is a 
curious bas-relief in marble, repreſenting a Roman marriage, 
with a buſto of Cleopatra, by Mr. Ryſbracck. 

In the king's great drawing-room, over the chimney, is a very 
fine picture of St. Francis adoring the infant Jeſus, held in the lap 
of the Virgin Mary, Joſeph attending; the whole performed by Sir 
Peter Paul Rubens. In this room are alſo the Holy Family, finely 
painted by Paul Veroneſe: three prieſts, by Tintoret: a noble 
picture of St. Agnes, over one of the doors, by Domenichino: 
St, John Baptiſt's head, Mary Magdalen, and a naked Venus, 
all by Titian; a Venus in a ſupine poſture, ſtealing an arrow out 
of Cupid's quiver, with beautiful ornaments in the high guſto of 
the Greek antique, repreſenting Love and the Drama, by Giacomo 
da Puntormo, upon the original outlines of the great Michael 
Angelo Buonaroti: a picture of Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, and 
his younger brother, when boys, one of the capital pieces of 
Vandyck : two large pictures by Guido Reni, one of Venus dreſſ- 
ing by the Graces; the other of Andromeda chained to a rock : 
our Saviour in the manger, by Baſlan ; and a picture of part of 
the Holy Family, by Palma the Elder, 

| | F The 
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The cieling of this room, in which there is ſuch a mixture of 
facred and prophane pieces, is painted with the ſtory of Jupiter 
and Semele. 5 

In the ſtate chamber, the bed is of crimſon damaſk; and over 
the chimney is a picture of our Saviour and St. John Baptiſt, by 
Raphael. | 

In the ſtate dreſſing-room the hangings are all of needle-work ; 
a preſent from the Queen of Pruſſia, Here is a picture of Edward 
VI. by Holbein; of a young nobleman of Venice, by Tintoret; 
another young nobleman of the ſame place, by Tintoret; and 
Titian's lady, painted by himſelf. ; 

The painted gallery is adorned with many admirable pieces. 
At one end is King Charles I. on a white horſe, with the Duke 
d'Eſpernon holding his helmet: the King is an auguſt and noble 
figure, with ſome dejection in his countenance; the triumpha] 
arch, curtain, and other parts of the back-ground, are finely 
executed, and ſo kept that the King is the principal figure that 
ſtrikes the eye: at a little diſtance it has more of the life than a 
picture, | | | Fax 

Fronting this picture, at the other end of the gallery, is the 
ſame King, with his Queen, and two children, King Charles II. 
when a child, and King James II, an mfant in the Queen's Jap, 
The King's paternal tenderneſs is finely expreſſed, his fon ſtand 
ing at his knce : the Queen's countenance is expꝛeſſive of an affec- 
tionate obedience to his Majeſty, and a fond care of her child, 
which ſhe ſeems to deſire the King to look on. The infant is 
exquiſitely performed; the vacancy of thought in the face, and 
the inaQtivity of the hands, are equal to life itſelf at that age. 
Theſe two admirable pieces were done by Vandyck. this 7. 

One of the next capital pictures in this gallery is Eſther faint- PX Ao 
ing before King Ahaſuerus, painted by Tintoret. All the Whic? 
figures are finely drawn, and richly dreſſed in the Venetian man- VE; 
ner; for the Venetian ſchool. painted all their hiſtorical figures in Wales 
their own habits, thinking them more noble and pictureſque than Pelhan 
any other. 

The next piece is the Nine Muſes in concert, finely drawn by 3 
the ſame maſter. ; ; 88 5 0 « P 

Midas preferring Pan to Ax ollo, is a fine piece, by Andrea * 
Schiavone; but it is a good deal hurt by t'm2 : the figures, - how- 
ever, are well drawn and coloured; and the affectation of judg- 
ment in Midas is finely expreſſed. 8825 5 

The ſhepherds offering gifts to Chriſt, St. John in priſon, the 
ſtory of the woman of Samaria, and John Baptiſt's head, are nne 
pieces, by Old Palma. | | « T 

Noali's food, by Baſſan, is a maſterly performance, FR RSLs 
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ſmall piece, gives a very high idea of that great maſter's abilities. 
There is alſo a Madona by Vandyck, which is exquiſitely 


performed. 


The other pictures here are, the birth of Jupiter, a fine piece, 
by Julio Romano; a Cupid whetting his arrow, by Annibal 


Caracci; and a Venus and Cupid, by Titian. 


KENTISH TOWN, a village between London and Hamp- 
ſtead, much improved of late by ſeveral handſome houſes, be- 
longing to the citizens of London, &c. particularly an elegant 
houſgy built by Mr. Bateman, an eminent attorney, in Maiden— 
lane, Wovent Garden. 

KEW, a town in Surry, ſituated on the Thames, oppofite to 
Old Brentford, Here is a chapel of eaſe, ere ged at the expence 
of ſeveral of the nobility and gentry in the neighbourhood, on a 
piece of ground that was given for that purpole by the late Queen 
Anne. Here the late Mr. Molineux, Secretary to the late King 
when Prince of Wales, had a fine feat on the Green, which be- 
came the reſidence of the Prince and Princeſs Dowager of Wales, 
father and mother of his preſent Majeſty, who greatly improved 
both the houſe and gardens ; a deſctiption of which we ſhall give in 
the wores of Sir William Chambers, architect to the King. 

« The principal court of the palace is in the nuddle; the flable 
court on the left hand; and the kitchen courts on the right. As 
you enter the houſe from the principal court, a veſtibule leads to 
the great hall, which occupies two ſtories in height, and receives 
its light from windows in the upper ſtory, Tt is furniſhed with 
full-length portraits, repreſenting King William III. Queen 
Mary, the preſent King of Pruſſia, the late Emperor of Germany, 
the preſent Hereditary Prince of Brunſwick, the late Elector of 
Cologne, and the famous Lord Treaſurer Burleigh; befides 
which, there is a very good hunting piece, by Mr. Wootton, 
wherein are repreſented his Royal Highneſs Frederick Prince of 
Wales, Lord Baltimore, Lord Cholmondely, Lord Boſton, Col, 
Pelham, and ſeveral of his Royal Highneſs's attendants. In this 
room are likewiſe two large vaſes of ſtatuary-marble, on which are 
cut in baſſo-relievo the four ſeaſons of the year. 

« From the hall a paſſage leads to the garden; and on the right 
hand of this paſſige is the Princeſs's common apartment, conſiſting 


of an antichamber, a drawing-room, a cabinet, and a gallery, 


with waiting-rooms, and other conveniences, for the attendants, 
The antichamber is hung with tapeſtry; and over the doors are 
two portraits, the one of the late Lord Cobham, the other of the 
late Earl of Cheſterfield. 

© The drawing room is likewiſe hung with tapeſtry, Over the 
doors are the portraits of his Majeſty King George I. and his Royal 
Highneſs Frederick Prince of Wales. There is alſo another 
F 2 | picture 
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— in the room with three heads, being the portraits of their 
oyal Higbneſſes the late Princeſs of Orange, and the Princeſſes 

Amelia and Caroline. 

„The cabinet is finiſhed with pannels of Japan: the cieling 
Is gilt; which, together with the chimney piece, was deſigned by 
the late ingenious Mr. Kent. 

„The gallery, with all its furniture, is entirely executed from 
defigns of the ſame gentleman. The colouring of the wainſcot- 
ing is blue, and the ornaments are gilt. Over the chimney is a 
portrait of the late Princeſs of Orange, in a riding-dreſs: and on 
each fide of it is a very fine picture, by the celebrated Mr. Woot- 
ton, the one repreſenting a ſag at bay, and the other a return 
from the chace; the ſcene of both is Windſor foreſt, and the 
8 repreſented are the late Prince of Wales, the late Duke of 

arlborough, Mr. Spencer, the Duke of Chandos, the Marquis 
of Powis, Lord Jerſey, Lord Boſton, Lord Baltimore, the Colonels 
Lumly, Schutz, and Madden, Mr. Scott, Mr, Bloodworth, and 
ſeveral attendants, 

« On the left of the paſſage which leads to the garden are the 
apartments of the Bed-chamber women. In their drawing-room 
is a very large collection of portraits of illuſtrious perſons of both 
ſexes; none very finely painted, yet curious, and very entertaining. 
The cieling is executed from a deſign of Mr. Kent's; as are 
likewiſe the cieling, chimney-piece, and all other parts of their 
dining-room, | 

% The N of the great ſtair caſe was deſigned by Mr. Kent. 
The principal Hoor is diſtributed into one ſtate apartment for her 
Royal Highneſs, and into lodging-rooms for her n and their 
attendants. The ſtate- apartments conſiſt of a gallery, a drawing- 
room, a dreſſing room, an antichamber, a bed- room, and cloſets, 

„The walls of the gallery are adorned with groteſque paint- 
ings, and children in theatrical dreſſes, by the late Mr. John 
Ellis. The chimney-pliece and all the furniture are from dtſigus 
of Mr. Kent; and on the piers between the windows are four 
large painted looking-glafſes from China, 

« The cieling of the drawing-room was deſigned, and I believe 

ainted, by Mr. Kent, with groteſque ornaments, in party co— 
| es and gold. The center compartment repreſents the ſtory of 

Leda. The chimney-piece, the tables, glaſs frames, and all the 
furniture, were deſigned by the ſame ingenious artiſt, The room 
is hung with green filk, and furniſhed with a very pretty collec- 
tion of pictures, by Domenichino, Paul Veroneſe, Albano, Claude 
Lorraine, Pietro da Cortona, Cornelius Johnſon, Baſſano, Berg- 
hem, Borgognone, Ec. | 

« The cieling, furniture, and chimney piece of the dreſſing— 


rocm, were deſigned by Mr, Kent, The room is richly furniſhed 


with 
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with Japan cabinets, and a great variety of curious works in Dreſ- 
den porcelain amber, ivory, &c. and there are alſo in it two 
large pictures ; the one by Dupan, repreſenting the children of the 
royal family at play; and the other the Princeſs of Wales, with 
his preſent Majeſty, the Duke of York, and the Princeſs Auguſta, 
al! in their infancy, attended by Lord Boſton, Lady Archibald 
Hamilton, and Mrs. Herbert. 

« Her Royal Highnels's bed-chamber is hung with tapeſtry. 
The cieling and chimney-piece were dehgned by Mr Kent. 

«© The antichamber and cloſets contain nothing remarkable, 
excepting an hygrometer, of a very curious ene ia, invented 
and executed by the learned and ingenious Mr. Pullen, one of 
her Royal Highnetis's Chaplains. 

« THE GARDENS OF KEW 

are not very large; nor is their fituation by any means advanta— 
geous, as it is low, and commands no profpets, Originally the 
ground was one continued dead flat; the toil was in general barren, 
and without either wood or water. With ſo many diſadvantages, 
it was not eaſy to produce any thing even tolerable in gardening z 
but princely munificence, guided by a director, equally ſkilled in 
calrivating the earth, and in the politer arts, [the late Lord Ba- 
thurſt, we ſuppoſe, ] overcame all difficulties, What was once a 
deſertis now an Eden. The judgment with which art hath been 
employed to ſupply the defeAs of nature, and to cover its de- 
formities, hath very juſtly gained univerſal admiration, and reflects 
uncommon luſtre on the refined taſte of the noble contriver; as 
the vait ſums that have been expended to bring this arduous un- 
dertaking to perfection, do infinite honour to the generoſity and 
benevolence of the illuſtrious poſſeſſor, who with ſv liberal a hand 
diitributed the ſuperfluity of her treaſures in works which ſerve at 
once to adorn the country, and to nouriſh its induſtrious inha- 
bitants. . 

« On entering the garden from the palace, and turning towards 

the left hand, the firt building which appears is 

THE ORANGERY, OR GREEN-HOUSE. 

The defizn is mine, and it was built under my in{peCtion in the 
year 1761. The front extends one hundred and forty- five feet; 
the room is one hundred and forty-two feet long, thirty feet wide, 
and twenty-five high. In the back ſhade are two furnaces to heat 
flues laid under the pavement of the orangery, which are found 
very uſeful, and indeed very neceſſary in times of hard froſt. 

What is called 

THE TEMPLE OF THE SUN, 
is gtuated in an open grove near the orangery, and in the way 
to the phyfic garden. Its figure is of the circular peripteros kind, 
but without an attic; and there is a particularity in the erta- 
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blature, of which the hint is taken from one of the temples of 
Balbec. The order is Corinthian, the columns fluted, and the 
entablature fully enriched. Over each column on the frize are 
baſſo relievos, repreſenting lyres and ſprigs of laurel ; and round 
the upper part of the cell are ſuſpended feſtoons of fruits and 
flowers. The inſide of the cell forms a ſalon richly finiſhed and 
gilt. In the center of its cove is repreſented the ſun; and on 
the frize, in twelve compartments, ſurrounded with branches of 
laurel, are repreſented the figns of the zodiac in baſſo-relievo, 
This building was begun and finiſhed under my inſpection in 
the year 1761. 
«© THE PARYSIC OR EXOTIC GARDEN 

was not begun before the year 1760; ſo that it cannot poſſibly 
be yet in its perfection: but, from the great botanical learning of 
him who is the principal manager, and the aſſiduity with wh'ch 
all curious productions are collected from every part of the globe, 
without any regard to expence, it may be conciuded, that, in a 
few years, this will be the ampleſt and beſt colleQion of curious 


plants in Europe. For the cultivation of theſe plants I have built 


ſeveral ſtoves ; and, amongſt others, a very large one, its extent 
from eaſt to weſt being one hundred and fourteen feet ; the center 
is occupied by a bark-ſtove ſixty feet long, twenty feet wide, and 
twenty feet high, excluſive of the tan- pit; and the two ends 
form two dry ſtoves, each twenty-five feet long, eighteen feet 
wide, and twenty feet high. 

The dry ſtoves are turniſhed with ſtands for placing pots on, 
made in the form of ſteps. They have each three revolutions cf 
flues in the back wall; and one of them hath likewiſe a flue 
under the pavement. 

1 The bark ſtove in the center is heated by four furnaces ; two 
of theſe ſerve to warm the flues under the pavement, and two to 
warm thoſe in the hack wall, of which «here are five revolutions, 
The flues are all of them nine inches wide, and two feet high. 
Thoſe in the back wall are divided from the houſe by a brick- 
on-edge wall, and ſeparated from each other by foot tiles. 
Between ſome of them are placed air- pipes, for the introduction 
of freſh air, which by that means is warmed in its paſſage, and 


becomes very beneficial to the plants. The tan-pit is ten feet 


W de, and three feet fix inches deep. It is ſurrounded on chiee 
files by flaes, being ſeparated from them by a fourteen inch wall. 
The walks are three feet wide, paved with feote tiles; and there 
is a border before the back flues twenty inches wide, with a 
treillage for creepers, placed within fix inches of the flues. The 
roof-lights are divided into three heights, and run on caſtors; fo 
that they are moved up and down with great eaſe, from a boarded 
paſſage placed over the flues, between the treillage and the back 
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wall. The front lights ſlide in grooves. On the outſide of the 
bark ſtove, in front, there is a border covered with glaſs for 
bulbous roots, which, by the aſſiſtance of the flues under the 
pavement of the ſtove, fluuriſh very early in the year, 
“ Contiguous to the exotic garden is 
TRE FLOWER GARDEN, 
of which the principal entrance, with a ſtand on each fide of it 
for rare flowers, forms one end. The two ſides are incloſed with 
high trees, and the end facing the principa! entrance 1s occupied 
by an aviary of a valt depth, in which is kept a numerous col- 
lection of birds, both foreign and domeitic, The parterre is 
divided by walks into a great number of beds, in which all kinds 
of beautiful flowers are to be ſeen, during the greateſt part of the 
year; and in its center is a haſon of water, ſtocked with go'd-fiſh, 
« From the flower-garden a ſhort winding walk leads to 
THE MENAGERIE. 
It is of an oval figure: the center is occupied by a large baſon 
of water, ſurrounded by a walk; and the whole is incloled by a 
range of pens, or large cages, in which are kept great numbers of 
Chineſe and Tartarian pbeaſants, beſides many forts of other 
large exotic birds. The baton is ſtocked with ſuch water. fowl 
as are too tender to live on the lake; and in the middle of it 
ſtands a pavilion of an irregular octagon plan, deſigned by me, 
in imitation of a Chineſe opening, and executed in the year 1760. 
„Near the menagerie ſtands 
THE TEMPLE OF BELLONA, 
deſigned. and built by me in the year 1760. Ir is of the proſtyle 
kind; the portico tetraltyle Doric; the metopes alternately en- 
riched with belmets and daggers, and vaſes and pateras. The 
cell is rectangular, and of a ſeſquialteral proportion, but cloted 
with an elliptical dome, from which it receives the light. 
% Paſhng from the menagerie towards the lake, in a retized 
ſolitary walk on the left, is 
THE TEMPLE OF THE GOD PAN, | 
of the monoptcros kind, but cloſed on the fide towards the 
thicket, in order to make it ſerve for a feat. It is of the Doric 
order; the profile imitated from that of the theatre of Marcellus 
at Rome, and the metopes enriched with ox-ſculls and pateras. 
It was built by me in the year 1758. 
Not far from the laſt deſcribed, on an eminence, ſtands 
| THE TEMPLE OF EOLUS, 
like that of Pan, of the monopteros figure, J he order is a eom- 
pokte, in which the Doric is predominant, Within the columns 
is a large ſemicircular nich, ſerving as a ſcat, which revolves on 
a pivot, and may with great eaſe be turned by one hand to any 
expolition, notwithſtanding its ſize. The Temple of Solitude 18 
ſituated very ncar the ſouth front of the palace. 
A1 F 4 mm At 
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« At the head of the lake, and near the _ of Eolus, ſtands 
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uilt a good many 


a Chineſe octagon building of two ſtories, 
It is com- 


years ago, I believe, from the deſigns of Mr, Goupy. 
monly called 
THE HOUSE OF CONFUCIUS. 

The lower ſtory conſiſts of one room and two cloſets; and the 
upper ſtory is one little ſalon, commanding a very pleaſant pro- 
ſpect over the lake and gardens, Its walls and cieling are 
painted with groteſque ornaments, and little hiſtorical ſubjects 
relating to Confucius, with ſeveral tranſactions of the Chriſtian 
miſſions in China. The ſopha and chairs were, I believe, de- 
hgned by Mr. Kent, and their ſeats and backs are covered with 
tapeſtry of the Gobelins. In a thicket, near the houſe of Confu- 
cius, is erected the engine which ſupplies the lake and baſons in 
the gardens with water, It was contrived by Mr. Smeaton, and 
executed under his direction in the year 1761. It anſwers per- 
fectly well, raiſing, by means of two horles, upwards of 3600 
hogſheads of water in twelve hours. 

© From the houſe of Confucius a covered cloſe walk leads to a 
grove, where is placed a ſemi-otagon ſeat, deſigned by Mr. Kent, 
A winding walk, on the right of the grove, leads to an open 
Plain, on one fide of which, backed with thickets, on a riſing 
ground, is, placed a Corinthian colonade, deſigned and built by 


me in the year 1760, and called The Theatre of Auguſia. 


« THE TEMPLE OF VICTORY 
is the next building which offers itſelf to view. It flands on a 
hill, and was built in commemeration of the ſignal victory ob- 
tained. on the 1ſt of Auguſt, 1759, near Minden, by the Allied 


army, under Prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, over the French 


army, commanded by the Marſhal de Contades. ; 

« The figure is the circular peripteros ; the order Tonic de- 
caſtyle, fluted, and richly finiſhed. The frize is adorned with 
foliages z and round the Attic are ſuſpended feſtoons of Jaurel, 
The cell, which commands a pretty proſpect towards Richmond, 
and likewiſe over Middleſex, is neatly finiſhed with ſtucco or- 
naments. Thoſe in the cieling repreſents ſtandards, and other 
French trophies. The whole was deſigned by me, and executed 
under my inſpection, in the year 1759, ſoon after the above- 
mentioned battle. | 

As you paſs along from the temple of victory, towards the 
upper part of the gardens, are ſeen the ruins of an arch, ſur- 
rounded with ſeveral veſtiges of other ſtructures, Its deſcription 
will be given hereafter. ] ; 

« The upper part of the garden compoſes a large wilderneſs; 
on the border of which ſtands a moreſque building, commonly 


called 
| conſiſting 
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conſiſting of a ſalon, fronted with a portico of coupled columns, 


and crowned with a lantern. f 
« On an open ſpace, near the center of the ſame wilderneſs, is 


erected the tower, commonly called 
THE GREAT PAGODA, 


It was begun under my direction, in the autumn of the year 


1761, and covered in the ſpring of the year 1962, The deſign is 


an imitation of the Chineſe TAA. The baſe is a regular octagon, 
forty-nine feet in diameter; and the ſuperſtructure is likewiſe a 
regular octagon on its plan, and in its elevation compoſed of ten 
riſms, which form the ten different ſtories of the building. The 
foweſt of theſe is twenty-ſix feet in diameter, excluſive of the * 
tico which ſurrounds it, and eighteen feet high; the ſecond is 
five-and-twenty feet in diameter, and ſeventeen feet high; and all 
the reſt diminiſh in diameter and height, in the ſame arithmetical 
proportion, to the ninth ſtory, which is eighteen feet in diameter, 
and ten feet high. The tenth ſtory is ſeventeen feet in diameter, 
and, with the covering, twenty feet high; and the finiſhing on 
the top is ſeventeen feet high; ſo that the whole ſtructure, from 
the baſe to the top of the fleuron, is one hundred and ſixty- three 
feet. Each ſtory finiſhes with a projecting roof, after the Chineſe 
manner, covered with plates of varniſhed iron of different colours 
and round each of them there is a gallery incloſed with a rail. 
All the angles of the roof are adorned with large dragons, being 
ighty in number, covered with a kind of thin glaſs of various 
colours, which produces a moſt dazzling reflection; and the whole 
ornament at the top is double gilt. "The walls of the buildin 
are compoſed of very hard bricks; the outſide of welt-colownd 
and well. matched grey-ſtocks, neatly laid, and with fuch care, 
that there is not the leaſt crack or fracture in the whole ſtructure, 
notwithſtanding its great height, and the expedition with which it 
was built. The ſtair-caſe, which leads to the different ſtories, 
is in the center of the building. The proſpects open as you ad- 
vance in height; and from the top you command a very extenſive 
view on all ſides, and in ſome directions upwards of forty miles 
diſtance, over a rich and variegated country. 
„Near the great pagoda, on a riſing ground, backed with 


thickets, ſtands | 
THE MOSQUE. 

It was deſigned and built by me in the year 1761. The body of 
the building confiſts of an oftagon ſalon in the center, flanked 
with two cabinets, finiſhing with one large dome and twe ſmall 
ones, The large dome is crowned with a creſcent, and its up- 
right part contains twenty-eight little arches, which give light to 
the ſalon. On the three front ſides of the central octag on are 
three doors, giving entrance to the building; over each of which 
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there is an Arabic inſeription, in golden characters, extracted 


from the Alcoran by Dr. Moreton, from whom I had the fol- 
lowing explanation, viz. 


Ne fit coactio in religione. 
Non eſt Deus ullus præter Deum. 
Ne ponatis Deo ſimilitudinem. 


« The minarets are placed at each end of the principal building. 
In my deſign of them, as well as in the whole exterior decoration 
of the building itſelf, I have endeayoured to collect the principal 
particularities of the Turkiſh architecture. With rega1d to the 
interior decoration, I have not ſo ſcrupulouſly adhered to their 
ſtyle in building, but have aimed at ſomething uncommon, and 
at the ſame time pleaſing. The walls of the cabinet are painted 
of a rich roſe colour, and thoſe of the ſalon are ſtraw-coloured, 
At the eight angles of the room are palm-trees modelled in ſtucco, 
painted and varniſhed with various hues of green, in imitation of 
nature; which at the top ſpread and ſupport the dome, repre- 
ſented as formed of reeds bound together with ribbons of ſilk, 
The cove is ſuppoſed to be perforated, and a brilliant ſunny ſky 
appears, finely painted by Mr. Wilſon, of Covent-Garden, the 
celebrated landſcape painter. GP | 

In the way from the moſque towards the palace there is a 
Gothic building, deſigned by Mr. Muntz; the front repreſent- 
ing a cathedral. 

«© The Gallery of Antiques was deſigned by me, and executed 
in the year 1757. | | 

& Continuing your way from the laſt-mentioned building to- 
wards the palace, near the banks of the lake, ſtands 

THE TEMPLE OF ARETHUSA, 
a ſmall Tonic building of four columns. It was deſig ned and 
built by me in the year 1758. 

“Near it there is a bridge thrown over a narrow channel of 
water, and leading to the iſland in the lake, The deſign is, in a 
great meaſure, taken from one of Palladio wooden bridges, It 
was erected in one night. 

« In various parts of the garden are erected covered ſeats, ex- 
ecuted from two deſigns cempoſed by me in the year 1758. 

“ There is alſo erected in the garden of Kew a Temple, de- 
ſigned by me, in commemoration of the preſent peace. The 
portico is hexaſtyleTonic ; the columns fluted; the entablature 
enriched; and the tympan of the pediment adorned with baſſo- 
relievos. The cell is in the form of a Latin croſs, the ends of which 
are cloſed by ſemicircular ſweeps, wherein are niches to receive 
ſtatues. It is richly furniſhed with ſtucco ornaments, aHuſive to 
the occaſion on which it is erected, 
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-d « THE RUIN AT KEW 
1- was deſigned and built by me in the year 1759, in order to make 
a paſſage for carriages and cattle over one of the principal walks 
of the garden. My intention was to imitate a Roman antiquity, 
built of brick, with an incruſtation of ſtone, The defign is a 
triumphal arch, originally with three apertures, but two of them 
now cloſed up, and converted into rooms, to which you enter by 
"Se doors made in the ſides of the on arch. The ſoffit of the 
on principal arch 1s enriched with coffers and rofes, and both the 
pal fronts of the ſtructure are ruſtic, The north front is confined 
the between rocks, overgrown with briars and other wild plants, and 
_ topped with thickets, amongſt which are ſeen ſeveral columns and 
ind other fragments of buildings; and at a little diſtance beyond the 
ted arch is ſeen an antique ſtatue of a Muſe. The central ſtructure 
ed. of the ruin is bounded on each ſide by a range of arches. There 
a6 is a great quantity of cornices, and other fragments, ſpread over 
1 of the ground, ſeemingly fallen from the buildings; and in the 
eu thickets on each fide are ſeen ſeveral remains of piers, brick- 
1K, walls, &c," 
ſky Her late Majeſty Queen Caroline here purchaſed Lady Eyre's 
the ſeat, for the Duke of Cumberland, and Sir Thomas Abney's for 
; the Princeſſes Amelia and Caroline. 
9 In the ſeſſion of Parliament in 1758, an act paſſed for building 
1 a bridge acroſs the Thames oppolite to Kew Green ; and this act 
is now executed, and a bridge is built of eleven arches. The 
uted two piers, and their dependent arches, on each fide next the ſhore, 
are built of brick and ſtone; the intermediate arches, which are 
10 ſe ven in number, are entirely wood. The centre arch is fifty feet 
wide, and the road over the bridge thirty feet wide. 

KILBORN, a village in Middleſex, in the road from London 
| and to Edgworth, and in the pariſh of Hampſtead, was formerly fa- 
mous for a priory. It has a ſpring of mineral water. 
el of KING's LANGLEY, near Abbots Langley, in Hertford = 
* 5 ſhire, received its name from a royal palace built here by King 
» It Henry III. the ruins of which are ſtill to he feen. King Richard 

IT. with his Queen, and many of the nobility, kept a Chriſtmas 

* here, and in its monaſtery he was buried, though afterwards re— 

moved to Weſtminſter by K. Henry V. Here was alſo born and 

, de. buried Edmund of Langley, Duke of Vork, the fon of Edward 

The III. and many others of that family. The palace, park, and 

Jaturs manor, were given by James the Firſt to his eldeſt fon Prince 

baſſo Henry, and after his death to Prince Charles, who, after he 

which came to the throne, granted it to Sir Charles Morifen for 99 

ge years, from whom it paſſed into ſeveral hands. The village is an 
1 


agreeable place; and the church is a vencrable Gothic ſtructure ; 
but there are no buildings in its pariſh wortby a traveller's notice, 
F KRINGS- 
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KINGSBURY, north of St. Alban's, in Nertfordfhire, is 

thus named from the Saxon Kings frequently keeping their court 
_— till it was purchaſed by the monks of the neighbouring 
abbey. 

KINGSBURY, a hamlet near Edgeware, in Middleſex. 

KINGSLAND, a hamlet of the pariſh of Iſlington, lying be- 
tween Hoxton and Clapton, Here was anciently an hoſpital for 

lepers, which was afterwards appropriated to the cure of the vene- 
real diſeaſe, and was an appendage to St. Bartholomew's and St. 
Thomas's hoſpitals: the edifice was a plain modern brick building, 
without ornamental decorations,” large and proper for the ule to 
which it was applied; with a dial on the end of it, which had the 
following ſuitable motto, PosT VOLUPTATEM MISERICORDIA, 
that is, After pleaſure comes pain, This ſtructure joined a little 
old chapel; but it was wiſely contrived, that the patients, who 
were obliged to attend divine ſervice, could neither ſee nor be ſeen 
dy the reſt of the audience. This hoſpital was called The Lock. 
Some years ago, having been converted into a paper manufaQtory, 
it was burnt down; but rebuilt, In Kingſland- road is Jefferies's 
alms-houſe, or the Ironmongers hoſpital, built in 1713, purſuant 
to the will of Sir Robert Jefferies, formerly Lord Mayor of London, 
for the reception and ſupport of fifty-ſix decayed members of the 
Ironmongers company, It is a ſpacious building, with two wings, 
and pleaſant walks. 

KINGSTON UPON THAMES, a town in Surry, twelve 
miles from London, received its name from its having been the 
reſidence of ſeveral of our Saxon Kings, ſome of om were 
crowned on a ftage in the market-place. It is a populous and 
well built place, and in the reigns of Edward the Second and 
Third ſent Members to Parliament. Here is a ſpacious church 
with eight bells, in which are the pictures of the Saxon Kings 

who were crowned here, and alſo that of King John, who gave 
the inhabitants of this town their firſt charter. Here is alſo a 
wooden bridge of twenty arches over the Thames ; a free- ſchool 
erected and endowed by Queen Elizabeth; an alms-houſe built in 
1670 by Alderman Clive, for fix men, and as many women, and 
endowed with land to the value of 8ol. a year; and a chanity- 
ſchool for thirty boys, who are all cloathed. The ſummer aſſizes 
for this county are generally held here; and there is a gallery on 
the top of a hill that overlooks the town. A. houſe called Hir- 
comb's Place, in this town, was the ſeat of the famous Earl of 
Warwick, ſtiled The Setter up and Puller-down* of Kings. Be- 
ſides the above bridge, there is another of brick over a ſtream 
that flows from a ſpring that riſes four miles above the town, and, 
within the diſtance of a bow-ſhot from its ſource, forms a brook 
that drives two mills, Here is a good market on Saturday for 

corn, 
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corn; and the town carries on a conſiderable trade, and has three 
annual fairs, and is daily increaſing in new buildings. 

KNIGHTSBRIDGE, tie firſt village from London in the 
great weſtern road, is ſituated in the pariſhes of St. George, 
Hanover-ſquare, and St. Margaret, Weſtminſter, but has a 
chapel independent of thoſe pariſhes. Near the entrance of this 
village, in the way from London, is the infirmary for the ſick and 
wounded, called St. George's hoſpital. This place, though ad- 
joining to London, is remarkable for the ſalubrity of its air; and 
many perſons have enjoyed their health here, to whom the air of 
the ftreets of London was very obnoxious. 

KNOLL, a very magnificent ſeat in. the pariſh of Sevenoak, 
formerly poſſeſſed by many ancient and great families, and ſome 
time the palace of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. Cranmer 
changed it with the crown for other lands, It has been ſcveral 
times granted from the Crown, and returned to it again by for- 
feiture, or otherwiſe, Queen Elizabeth, in the ſeventh year of 
her reign, gave it to Thomas Sackville, Lord Buckhurſt, after- 
wards Earl of Dorſet, and then Lord Treaſurer to that Queen, 
In this noble family it has continued ever ſince. 

This is a large ſquare edifice, the entrance into which is 
through a great tower portal, which leads into a ſpacious qua- 
drangular court, with embattled walls, and a graſs-plat on each 
fide; in one of which, on a pedeſtal, is a fighting gladiator in 
the other, Venus orta mari. 

From this court there is an entrance through a large tower 
on the fide, with a portico in front ſupported by eight pillars of 
the Ionic order; over which is an open gallery for walking, with 
a baluſtrade. | 

At one end of the portico is placed the buſt of King William 


in marble; and at the other end the ſame in plaſter of Paris, 


In the Hall, 
which is like a college hall, are the horns of a very large elk, with 
the entire bone of the head, and ftags horns on each de, The 
Horn of a rhinoceros over the chimney- piece. A grand mufic- 


gallery, with a ſcreen of curious old carving; and an exact mo- 


del of the Queen-Anne galley. 

In the Brown Gallery, 
are the pictures of Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, ſtabbed by 
Felton. King Charles II. and General Monk, a converſation- 


piece. Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia. Admiral Blake. Ed- 


ward Sackviile, Earl of Dorſet, Richard Bancroft, Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury. A Queen and child, unknown, but called Mary 
Queen of Scots: a man, unknown, but ſuppoſed to be Lord 
Darnley : both theſe are capital pieces. Lionel Cranfield, Earl 
of M:ddlcſex, and his daughter, James Cranfield, Earl of Mid- 
dleſex, King James I. | i 
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In Lady Betty Germain's Dreſſing Room. 
A crucifixion, by Titian. A very curious head of George 
the Second, done with pen and ink. Drawings, by Polidore, 
Michael Angelo, Titian, and other great maſters; and ſome 
curious paintings. 
In Lord Vere's Bed-chamber. 
A fine ebony cabinet. Sir Walter Raleigh, and his Lady, who 
was maid of honour to Queen Elizabeth, 
In the Preſſing Room belonging to Lord Vere's Bed-chamber, 

Sir Kenelm Digby, by Vandyck. Counteſs of Shrewſbury, by 


Lely. Judith and Holofernes. Sir Anthony Vandyck, and Lord 


Goring. Abraham entertaining the angels. The ſhepherds 
adoration, by Baſſan. A Flemiſh piece, by Hemſkirk. A full 
length of the Counteſs of Middleſex, Lady Hume, The Prince 
of Orange. 
In the Billiard-Room, or Leiceſter Gallery, 

Oliver Cromwell, a portrait. A Silenus, by Rubens. Demo- 
critus, Heraclitus, by Domenichino. Arts and ſciences, by 
Baſſin. Duke D'Eſpernon. Mr. Brett, by Cornelius Johnſon. 
Philip IT of Spain, and his firſt Queen, by Titian. Sir Ralph 
Boſville, Lord Chamberlain to Queen Elizabeth. Prince Henry, 
eldeſt ſon to King James I. Lord Somers, by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller. Robert Sackville, Earl of Dorſet. Edward Sackville, 
Earl of Dorſet. Prince Palatine of the Rhine, and his three 


daughters. Lady Monmouth. Ruſſian Ambaſſador offering his 


credentials to James II. Genealogical tables of the family. 
On a window in the billiard room is painted a man in armour, 
with this mſcription: 


Hermannus de Sackvill Præpotens Normannus intravit Angliam 


cum Gulielmo Conqueſtore, A. D. 1066. 
In the Paſſage from the Billiard- Room. 
Two Madonas, by Michael Angelo. 
| | In the Venetian Room. 
ueen Elizabeth. Ducheſs of Richmond, by Vandyck. Henry 
VIII. Mary Queen of Scots. Fine old tapeſtry. | 
In the Dreſſing- Room to the Venetian Room. 


Two candle-light pieces, by Scalken, Sir Thomas More, by 


Holbein. A fatyr diſcovering a ſleeping Venus, by Correggio. 
James Earl of Middleſex, Edward Cranfield, ſon to Lionel Earl 
of Middleſey. Narciſſus and Echo, by Lely. An inſide of a 
church at Antwerp. Cymon and Iphigene, by Lely. Anthony 
Aſhley Cowper, Earl of Shafteſbnry. The rape of the Sabines, 
brought by the late Duke from Italy. A Dutch kitchen, Gene- 
ral Davis. A fine battle-pieces Archduke Albertus. Iſabella 
D. G. Ducheſs of Brabant, Philip III, King of Spain, Mar- 


Jn 


gZaret Queen of Spain, 
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In the Cartoon Gallery. 

Copies of the Cartoons as large as the originals, by D. Mytens. 
Charles Earl of Dorſet. Lady Mary Compton, daughter to 
James Earl of Northampton, by Sir Godfrey Kneller, James I. 
by Vandyck. The firſt earl of Dorſet, by Cornelius Johnſon, 
Henry Howard, Earl of Surry, eldeſt fon to Thomas Duke of 
Norfolk, 1547, by Holbein. James Earl of Northampton. In 
a bow-window, two ſtatues, one on each fide of a table; viz. a 
dancing fawn, and a Venus de Medicis. A noble chimney- 
piece; prodigious high China jars. In the windows, many 


family arms well preſerved. 


In the Ball Room (ſo called from the firſt Duke of Dorſet's giving 
| a ball there every Tueſday). 
Lord Warden's proceſſion, &c. a grand piece by Wootton, Seve- 
ral whole-length family-pieces, by Sir Godfrey Kneller, Vandyck, 
and Mytens. The preſent Duke, by Sir J. Reynolds. 
In the Chapel- Room. 
Figures repreſenting the hiſtory of the crucifixion, taken from 
bloody Queen Mary's chapel, which ſtood over the rood- loft in 
her own chapel. The tapeſtry has the whole ſtory of Noah, The 


Ducheſs of Dorſet, a full length, by Hudſon. 


The Chapel. 
A fine ancient room, with many ſacred hiſtorical paintings on the 
windows. In the chapel gallery is the ſtory of Veronica, in ex- 
quiſite tapeſtry, and Eſther and Ahaſuerus, and a picture of our 
Saviour expoſed, | 
| In the Organ- Room. 
Several ſacred hiſtorical paintings, which were placed over the 
different rood-lofts in churches and chapels before the Refor- 
mation; and cther old paintings. The beheading of Mary 
Queen of Scots. John Baptiſt. A Friar; and inany other pictures. 
| In the Guard-Room., 
Carey, Earl of Hudſon, father and ſon, Edward VI. Abraham 
offering up Iſaac. Major Moor. The famous player Betterton, 
King Charles II. Lady Hume. 
| In the firſt Tea-Room. 
The Twelve Apoſtles, from the ſchool of Raphael. Vandyck 
and Lord Goring, in a frame of tapeſtry. Queen Anne of Bullen. 
Emperor Charles V. A curious full-moon-light. Nell Gwyn, 


Some bronzes, and the family arms curiouſly wrought in a look- 
ing-glaſs. . 


In the ſecond Tea Room. 


Fine tapeſtry repreſentation of the boar and wolf. Lady Betty 
Germain. Two tables inlaid with metal. 


In the Horn-Gallery (ſo called from two antelopes horns placed 
over the chimney piece). 

John Wickliff. Chriſtopher Hatton. Walter Mildway. mos 
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bert Cecil, Earl of Saliſbury, Robert Dudley, Earl of Lei- 
ceſter. James Wildford, Knight. John Norris, Knight. Francis 
Walſingham, Knight. Thomas More, Knight, Lord William 
Menard. Cardinal Wolſey. 

Canterbury. Bancroft, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Martin Lu- 
ther. Agricola. Melan&thon, Luther. Pomeranius. Eraſmus, 
Cranmer, Archbiſhop of Canterbury. Duke of Alva, Duke of 
Parma. Duke of Guiſe. Duke of Bourbon. Prince of Orange, 
William Cecil, Baron Burleigh. Henry Filtz Allen, Earl of Arun- 
del, Henry VIII. Edward VI. Thomas Howard, Duke of Nor- 
folk. Thomas Sackville, Earl of Dorſet. Nicholas Bacon, Lord 
Keeper. Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Eſſex. William Herbert, 
Earl of Pembroke. Henry Howard, Earl of Northampton. Charles 
Howard, Earl of Nottingham. Earl of Surry, Thomas How- 
ard, Earl of Suffolk. Francis Drake, Knight. George Clifford, 
Ear] of Cumberland. Friar Bacon, Fiſher, Biſhop of Rocheſter, 
Gardiner, Biſhop of Winchefter, John Dudley, Duke of 
Northumberland. Alphonſo, Marquis of Paſto. Duke of Guiſe, 
the ſon. The Conſtable of France, Don John de Auſtria, 
Thomas Egerton, Baron of Elſmere. 

In the Dining Parlour. 
Like Apollo amidſt the Muſes, Charles Earl of Dorſet, the fa- 
mous patron and poet, with the moſt eminent Engliſh poets :— 
Rowe. Wycherley. Betterton, Garth. Congreve. M. de St. 
Evremont. Thomas Hobbes. G. Villiers, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, author of the Rehearſal. Mrs. M. Woffington, in the 
character of Penelope. Sir Fleetwood Shepherd. Prior. Dryden. 
Mouſe Montagu, Earl of Halifax Charles, Earl of Dorſet. 
Fletcher and Beaumont. Chaucer. Otway. Charles I. Lord 
Rocheſter.” Thomas Sackville. One of the king Richards. 
Pope. Johnſon. Cowley. Shakeſpeare, Mr. W. Cartwright, 
Mrs. C. Philipps. Swift. Flatman Durfey, a profile. Sir 
Philip Sidney. Spenſer. Waller. Addiſon, Sir C. Sidley. 
In the Book Room. 
Our Saviour. Lady Betty Germain. Lewis XV. of France. 
King Bryen, Boircombe's ſceptre. 
In the Duke's Dreſſing Room. | 
Charles I. and his Queen, by Vandyck. Fruit and flower pieces. 
| In the Colonnade. 
A caſt of the ſtatue of the liſtening ſlave. A caſt of Roman 


wreſtlers, 
In the State Bed- Chamber, 

The Counteſs of Dorſet over the chimney-piece, full length, by 

Vandyck. The late Ducheſs of Bedford, full Jength, by ditto. 

A. ſtate-bed tapeſtiy, giving the whole hiſtory of Nebuchadnezzar. 

Silver emboſſed table ſtands. Glaſs. frames, vaſes, and other 

monuments of ancient grandeur, 1 
D 


John Whitgift, Archbiſhop of - 
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| In the Park, 
Is a well-deſigned Gothic hermitage, an artificial ruin of an ol 
fortification, winding vales and riſing ground, decorated with 
fine plantations of oak, ch-ſnut, fir, and fiſh-ponds. Here are 
alſo deer, and game in plenty; and ſome beautiful and extenſive 
proſpects, one eſpecially, at a place an the ſouth fide of the park, 
called River-hill, from whence is ſeen almoſt the whole county 


of Suſſex ; and, by the help of a teleſcope, the iſle of Wight, 


L. 


ALEHAM, a pleaſant village on the banks of the Thames, 
near Stains, where there is a ſeat belonging to Sir James 
Lowther, Baronet. | 
LAMBETH, a village in Surry, ſituated on the Thames, 
between Southwark and Batterſea, and near the ſouth-eaſt end 
of Weſtminſter-bridge, is ſuppoſed to be called originally Lamb's 
havea ; although only a ſmall village formerly, yet by the reſi- 
dence of the Archbiſhops of Canterbury, and the increaſe of the 


.new buildings, is now nearly joined to the borough of South- 


wark ; is particularly famous for its containing, for ſeveral ages, 


the palace of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, built on the ſouth 


ſide of the Thames, and on a ſpot of ground formerly belonging 
to the ſee of Rocheſter ; but the elevated ſtation of the Archbi- 
ſhops obliging them to reſide near the Court, induced them to 
fix on this ſpot for their reſidence. This ſtructure was originally 
formed by Baldwin, Archhiſhep of that ſce, in the year 1188; 
who firſt intended to have raiſed a ſuperb ſtructure at Hackington, 
near this place; but hs monks, with whom he was at variance, 
obtained the pope's mandate againſt it ; when, taking down what 
he had erected, he removed the beft of the materials to Lambeth, 
with which he built the palace, a college, a d church, having be- 


fore purchaſed the ground of the Biſhop an®convent of Rocheſter, 


by a fair exchange, 
In the year 1250, Boniface, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, having, 


by his arrogance, rendered himſelf hateful to the citizens of Lon- 


don, retired, for the ſecurity of his perſon, to this palace ; and, 
finding it in a ruinous condition, within the ſpace of three years 
rebuilt the whole north ſide, the archiepiſcopal apartments and 
Cloiſters, the guard-chamber, and the chapel. | 
From that time this palace became the reſidence of the greateſt 
rom of the church, and was ſoon enlarged by many additional 
buildings, Cardinal Pool built the gate, which, for that time, 
is a noble ſtructure. The Lollards Tower, which is thus named 
from a room in it prepared for the impriſonment of the followers 


of Wickliff, the firſt Britiſh reformer, who were called Lollards, 
was 
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was finiſhed by Chicheley, and remains a laſting memorial of his 
cruelty and antichriſtian ſpirit. It is a ſmall room, twelve feet 

broad and nine long, planked with elm ; and there ſtill remain 

eight rings and ſtaples, to which Chriſtians were chained, for 

rg to differ in opinion from that Prelate. The ſpacious 
all was erected by Juxton; and the brick edifice between the 

= and this hall was begun by Archbiſhop Sancroft, and finiſhed 
y the immortal Tillotſon. 

From the preſent ſtructure being thus ereQed at different periode, 
it is not at all ſurpriſing, that it has but little appearance of uni— 
formity : but the edifice, thongh old, is in molt parts ſtrong ; the 
corners are faced with ruitic, and the top furrounded with 
battlements; but the principal apartments are well proportioned, 
and well enlightened. The Gothic work about it is irregularly 
diſpoſed, and it is in itſelf irregular. Some of the inner rooms 
are too cloſe and confined ;z but there are many others open and 
pleaſant in themſelves, with-the advantage of being convenient, 
and of affording very agreeable proſpects: for as this palace is 
ſituated on the bank of the Thames, it affords a fine view up 
and down the river, and, from the higher apartments, a proſpect 
of the country each way. 

The palace, with the rows of trees before it, and the church of 
Lambeth adjoining, when viewed from the Thames, make a very 
pictureſque appearance. 

In this palace is a very fine library, founded in the year 1610, 
by Archbiſhop Bancroft, who left by will all his books for the 
uſe of his ſucceſſors in the archiepiſcopal fee of Canterbury, 
This library has been greatly increaſed by the benefactions of 
the Archbiſhops Abbot, Sheldon, and Tenniſon, and confilts of 
617 volumes in manuſcript, and above 15,000 printed books. 
The late 'Archbiſhop Secker alſo enriched it with his large and 
valuable library. . | 

The church, which ſtands by the palace, is a very antique 
ſtructure, dedicated to St. Mary, ſuppoled to have been built in 
the reign of Richard I. It has a ſquare tower, and both that and 
the body of the church are crowned with battlements, In this 
OR are eight precincts, denominated the Archbiſhop's, the 

rince's, Vauxhall, Kennington, the Marſh, the Wall, Stockwell, 
and the Dean's precinct. It is remarkable, that at Lambeth 
Wall is a ſpot of ground, containing an acre and nineteen poles, 
named Pedlar's acre, which has belonged to the pariſh from time 
immemorial, and is ſaid to have been given by a pedlar, upon 
condition, that his picture, with that of his dog, be perpetually 
preſerved in painted glaſs, in one of the windows of the church ; 
which the pariſhioners carefully performed in the ſouth eaſt win- 
dow of the middle aile, ee e FH 
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There are two eharity- ſchools in this pariſh 3 one ſupported by 
voluntary contributions, and the other by a fund left by one Mr. 
Laurence, an eminent merchant in London, in the reign of 
Charles II. but this laſt is only for the education of twenty poor 
children, belonging to the Wall and Marſh liberties, Beſides 
the domeſtic trade of this flouriſhing place, it has ſeveral con- 
ſiderable manufaQuures, particularly glaſs, potters wares, printed 
linens, &c. and the fituation of the Thames induces ſome of the 
greateſt dealers in coals to reſide here. 

SOUTH LAMBETH, near Vauxhall, was thought ſo agree- 
able a fituation by Caron, the Dutch Ambaſiador twenty-eight 
years, that he erected a handſome palace with two wings. On 
the front was written Omne ſolum forli patria. He built alſo 
the alms-houles by the road fide, near the three-mile- one, for 
ſeven poor women. His name is inſcribed on it, with the date of 
the year 1618, and theſe words, Ferneras Fehrwe /i recordaris 
pauperum. In this pleaſant hamlet lived the Tradeſcants, father 
and ſon, who made the celebrated collection of rarities deſcribed 
in a book printed at London, 1656, called Muſæum Tradeſcan- 
tianum, They were bought by Elias Aſkmole, Eſquire, who 
preſented them to the Univerlity of Oxford, where they are 
preſerved. 

LANGLEY PARK, near Langley Green, in Buckinghamſhire, 
belongs to the Duke of Marlborough. The late Duke began to 
build a new houſe of ſtone in this park, but one of the wings is 
yet wanting to complete the deſign, which is more remarkable 
for its elegance than grandeur, 

LATIMERS, a hamlet, with a chapel of eaſe to Cheſham, in 
Bucks, received its name from its ancient Jords, In this hamlet 
lived Sir Edwin Sands, whoſe daughter, having four ſons and 
nine daughters by her huſbind Sir Thomas Temple, anceſtor of 
the preſent Earl 'Temple, lived to fee 700 deſcended from her, and 
died in 1656. The ancient ſeat of the Cavendiſh family was here; 
which ſeat and park are now the prop-"ty of Lord George Henry 
Cavendiſh, brother to the preſent Duke of Devonſhire. 

LEATHERHEAD, or LETHERHEAD, a {mall town in Sur- 
ry, ſituated about four miles to the S. W. of Epſom. It had for- 
merly a market, which has been diſcontinu:d above an hundred 
years. Here is a bridge over the river Mole, which having ſunk 
into the earth near Micklehain, at the foot of Box Hill, riſes 
again near this town, and runs through Cobham to the Thames 
at Moulſey. Tis pleaſantly ſituated on a rifing bank by the tide 
of the river, and in as good a ſituation for riding or hunting as 
moit within twenty miles of London, it having a fine, open, dry, 
champaign country almoſt all round it. | 

LEE, a handſome village on the ſouth fide of Blackheath, in 
| | | Kent: 
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Kent: it contains many good houſes, among which is an ancient 
ſeat belonging to the Boone family, with the remains of a grove 
and piece of water in the ground adjoining. Between the village 
and the ſummit of the hill next Blackheath are the elegant gardens 
and pleaſure-grounds belonging to Miſs Fludyer, daughter and 
heireſs of the late Sir Thomas Fludyer. 'T be houte is not large, 
but has a very handſome apartment on the firſt floor towards the 
improvements; and the proſpects from thete rooms to Shooter's 
Hill, Eltham, Lee village, and into Sir Gregory Page's grounds 
and park, with the woods of Greenwich park ſkirting the view to 
the north, are meſt pictureſque and beautiful. The front of the 
houſe commands the Dulwich hills, with Lewiſham church placed 
in the centre of the view below them. On the ſummit of the 
hill next the heath ſtands the ancient church of Lee. The church. 
yard is neat, and abounds with coſtly monuments. The great 
aſtronomer Doctor Edmund Halley lies buried here under a plain 
tomb with a Latin inſcription. The manor of Lee deſcend: 
from the laſt Lord Reckingham to Lord Sondes. 

LEITH- HILL, near Box- Hill, in Surry, admired for affording 
one of the nobleſt proſpects in all Europe, of which Mr. D-nnis 
gives a lively deſcription in his Letters Familiar, Moral, and Cri- 
tical ; we ſhall therefore tranſcribe his words. In a late jour: 
ney, ſays he, which I took into the Wilds of Suflex, I paſſed over 
an hill which ſhewed me a more tranſporting ſight than ever the 
country had ſhewn me-before either in England or Italy. The 
proſpects which in Italy pleaſed me moſt, were that of the Valdarno 
from the Apennines, that of Rome and the Mediterranean from 
the mountains of Viterbo; of Rome at forty, and the Mediter- 
ranean at fifty miles diftance from it; and that of the Campagne 
of Rome from Tivoli and Freſcati; from which two places you 
ſee every foot of that famous Campagne, even from the bottom «© 
Tivoli and Freſcati to the very foot of the mountain of Viterbo, 
without any thing to intercept your ſight. But from an bil 
which I paſſed in my late journey into Suſſex, I had a proſpect 
more extenſive than any of theſe, and which ſurpaſſed them at once 
in rural charms, in pomp, and in magnificence. The hill which 
I ſpeak of is called Leith-Hill, and is about five miles ſouth ward 
from Darking, about fix from Box Hill, and near twelve from 
Epſom. It juts itſelf out about two miles beyond that range cf 
hills which terminate the north downs to the ſouth, When I tay 
from one of theſe hills, at about two miles diſtance, that fide 0. 
Leith- Hill which faces the northern downs, it appeared the beau: 
tifulleſt proſpe& I had ever ſeen : but after we had conquered tht 
hill itſelf, I ſaw a ſight that would tranſport a Stoic; a fight that 
looked like enchantment and viſion. Beneath us lay open to ou! 


view all the Wilds of Surry and Suſſex, and a great part of that oi 
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Kent, admirably diverſified in every part of them with woods, and 
fields of corn and paſture, every where adorned with ſtately rows 
of trees. 


« This beautiful vale is about thirty miles in breadth, and 


about ſixty in length, and is terminated to the ſouth by the majeſtic 
range of the ſouthern hills, and the ſea; and it is no eaſy matter 
to decide, whether theſe hills, which appear at thirty, forty, and 
= miles diſtance, with their tops in the ſky, ſeem more awful 
an 

inviting. About noon, in a ſerene day, you may, at thirty miles 
diſtance, ſee the very water of the ſea through a chaſm of the 
mountains. And that which above all makes it a noble and a 
wonderful proſpect is, that, at the ſame time that, at thirty miles 
diſtance, you behold the very water of the fea, and at the ſame 
time that you behold, to the ſouth, the moſt delicious rural prof- 
pe& in the world, at that very time, by a little turn of your head 
towards the north, you look full over Box-Hill, and ſee the coun- 
try beyond it between that and London, and over the very ſto- 
macher of it ſee St. Paul's at twenty-five miles diftance, and Lon- 
don beneath it, and Highgate and Hampſtead beyond it.“ 


venerable, or the delicious vale between you and them more 


Of this account of Mr, Dennis's it is to be obſerved, that he does 


not mention whether he made uſe of glaſſes in viewing this proſpect 
or not: it is certain, that, if he had no ſuch aſſiſtance, his eyes were 
| better formed for ſeeing objects at a diſtance than molt of the 
human ſpecies. The proſpe&, however, is ſtill a moſt beautiful one, 
and deſerves the attention of every perſon of taſte, At the top of 
one part of the hill a ſquare tower hath lately been erected, over 
the door of which is the following inſcription ; 


Ut terram undique beatam 
Videas, viator, 

Kc turris, de longe ſpeQahilis, 
Sumptibus Richardi Hill, 
Ex agro Leith- Rill- Place, Arm, 
Regnante Georgio Tertio, 
Anno Domini, M DCC LXVYI, 
Extructa fuit; 
Oblectamento non ſui ſolum, 
Sed vicinorum, 

Et omnium. 


LEWISHAM, a conſiderable village in Kent, about four miles 


from London, in the road to Bromley, Sevenoak, &c. It gives 


the title of Viſcount to the Earl of Dartmouth, who is lord of the 
manor, Between this place and Dulwich, but in Lewiſham pa- 


nim, is a hill with an oak upon it called the oak of honour, becauſe 
Queen Elizabeth is ſaid to have dined under it. The original 


tree, which ſerved for a canopy to this illuſtrious princeſs, is long 


ünce 


64 


— — 


1 

ſince periſhed ; but care has been taken to plant an oak on the 

ſpot, that this traditional anecdote might not be forgotten. of of 
| LIMPSFIELD, a village near Croydon, in Surry, 

LISSAM GREEN, a pleaſant village near Paddington, 

LITTLETON, a village near Laleham, in Middleſex. Here 
is a handſome houſe belonging to Thomas Wood, Eſq. late mem- 
ber for Middleſex. 4 ; 

LONGFORD, a ſmall ſcaitered hamlet, in the Bath road, 
fifteen miles from London, where there is a quaker's meeting. 
It is watered by two rivers, and 1s much frequented by the lovers 
of angling. 

LOW-LEYTON, or LEIGHTON, a village pleaſantly ſitu- 
ated on the ſide of a hill near Walthamſtow, at the foot of which 
runs the river Lee. In this pariſh are ſeveral handſome ſeats be- 
longing to wealthy citizens, and other gentlemen; eſpecially the 
ancient manor-houſe and ſeat of Ruckholts, which ſome time 
ago belonged to Benjamin Collyer, Eſq. of whom it was pur- 
chaſed by the Earl Tilney: but of late years this feat has been 
deſerted by its owners, znd not long ſince was converted into a 
public breakfaſting-houſe, and ſo continued for about fix years, 
during which it was much frequented by gentlemen and ladies, 
But it is now pulled down, and the materia!s fold, 

Goring- Houſe, alſo called the Foreſt Houſe, is loftily fituated 


fronting the foreſt. It once belonged to the Abbot of Waltham, g 
and afterwards came to the Gorings, Earls of Norwich; atter ME 
which it was in the poſſeſſion of Sir Gilbert Heathcote, whole Meihc 
deſcendant ſold it to Mr. Boſanquet, of London, merchant. Chan 
The beautiful ſeat of the late Sir Fiſher Trench, Bart. is a Mp 
more modern ftru&ure, adorned with large and delightful gardens, * 
with plantations, walks, groves, mounts, and canals ſtocked witi MI 
fiſh and fowl : but Sir Fiſher's ſucceſiors have ſold it to Mr. John ſoot of 
Stanniland, of London, and it is now in the poſſeſſion of Thomas burke 
Oliver, Eſquire. | Ag 
The manor- houſe of Leyton has a fine proſpect over the marfh 1 
and river towards Hackney. This, together with a paddock, was Ng g 
ſold by Mr. David Ganſel, lord of the manor, to the late Sir of dilta 
John Strange, who improved this ſeat with additional buildings Fo von 


and handſome gardens ; but it is now in the poſſeſſion of Colonc! 
Bladen, 

This pariſh is waſhed on one fide by the river Lee or Ley, 
from which the village obtains its name, and riſes in a gentle 
aſcent, for about two miles, from the river io Waltham Foreſt: 
on which ſide lies one ward of the pariſh called Leyton-Stone, in 
a pleaſant and healthful ſituation, inſomuch that the number of 
inhabitants being greatly increaſed, a chapel of eaſe has been lacey 
built for their convenience. x 

0 
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The pariſh-church is a ſmall building conſiſting of a chancel and 
two ailes. It is dedicated to the Virgin Mary; and the patronage 
of the vicarage is veſted in General Ganſel. 


| M. 

lere ALDEN, a village in Surry, about three miles from King- 

em- ſton, has a powder- mill on a ſtream that runs from Ewel to 
Kingſton. | 

dad, MARBLE-HILL, the delightful villa of the earl of Bucking- 

ing hamſhire at Twickenham, It is properly called Marble-hill, for 

vers ſuch it reſembles, in a fine green lawn, open to the river Thames, 
and adorned on each fide by a beautiful grove of horſe-chgſnut- 

ſitu - trees. The houſe is white as ſnow, a ſmall building without 

nich wings, but of a moſt pleaſing appearance. The garden is very 

be- pleaſant, and has a beautiful grotto, to which you are conducted 

y the by a winding alley of flowering ſhrubs, 

time 


MARDEN, near Godſtone, in Surry, the ſeat and fine park of 
8 Sir Robert Clayton, Bzronet. 


been MARTIN, a village in Surry, about ſeven miles from London, 


os and one from Tooting. It formerly had a magnificent abbey, 
ears, founded by King Henry the Firſt. There are copper mills on the 
dies, river Wandel, with ſeveral manufactories of callico printers. Its 
little church is built with flints; as were allo the abbey walls, 
uated which incloſed 65 acres : but little of it remains, except the kitchen 
ham, and one of its chapels with a pulpit. 
after MELBOURN- HOUSE, in Piccadilly, built by the preſent Lord 
whole Melbourn, for his town reſidence, from the deſign of Sir William 
Ie... Chambers, ; 
03 MERTON ABBEY, in Surry. Here King John ſlept the night 
dens, before he ſigned Magna Charta at Runny-mead. 
Wan MICKLEHAM, a pleaſant village in Surry, fituate at the 
„John foot of Box Hul, between Leatherhead and Darking, and is waſhed 
homes by the river Mole. Near this place is the {eat of William Lock, 
Eſq. the beauty of whoſe park and environs will well reward the 
marſh traveller who ſecks it. Swelling. bills, fine woods, a meandering 
k, was river, together with a rich ſurrounding country and a great extent 
ite Sir of diſtant proſpect, compoſe the charms of this delighttul place, 
wang, To complete the picture, it may be added, that ail theſe beauties of 
„lone 


nature are in the pofleſſion of a Gentleman, whoje taſte, elegance, 


and judgment in what is moſt exquiſite in art or nature, is almoſt 
r Ley, unrivalled. 


genile MILL HILL, a pleaſant village in Middleſex, nine miles and 
Forck : an half from London, that has an extenſive proſpect. - It is in the 
one, in pariſh of Hendon, 


uber ol MIMS ; there are two villages of this name: North Mims, ſi- 
n lac, ituated in Hertfordſhire, on the eaſt ſid: of Coiney, ard two miles 
The 
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from Hatfield, In its neighhourhood is the ſeat of the late Sir 


2 Jekyll, Maſter of the Rolls, in right of his lady, who was I: 
eir to her late brother the great Lord Somers. The body of tc 
that nobleman lies interred in the chancel of the church, without d. 
any inſcription. It has a moſt delightful proſpet. This ſeat by 
now belongs to Sir Charles Cocks, Bart. who is grand nephew to w 
Lady Jekyll. he 
South Mims is ſituated two miles from the former, in the moſt gu 
northern corner of Middleſex, Here is an alms-houſe built and to, 
endowed for fix poor people, by James Hickſon, Eſq. who died a 
in 1689, when he gave by his will, to fifteen poor people of this the 
pariſh, two ſhifts, one pair of hoſe, and a pair of ſhoes annually ; or 
for the payment of theſe, and other benefactions, he left ſeveral a v 
eſtates in this pariſh to the Brewers company in London. tio 
MITCHAM, a handſome village in Surry, about eight miles ady 
from London and two from Tooting. Here is a plcaſant ſeat be- call 
longing to Lord Loughborough. fide 
MONTREAL, the ſeat of Lord Amherſt, in Kent, See Ri- offe 
VERHEAD, not 
MOOR- PARK, near Rickmanſworth, in Hertfordſhire, late diſti 
the ſeat of Lord Anſon, but now of Sir Thomas Dundas, Bart. line 
The park is ſpacious and very beautiful, whether we confider it the 


within itſelf, or with regard to the fine and WR proſpects 
from it. The houſe was originally built by Cardinal Wolſey, 
and, paſſing through many hands, was afterwards in the poſſeſſion 
of the Duke of Monmouth, Then it came into the hands of Mr, 
Stiles, who enlarged, repaired, and beautified it, under the direc- 
tion of Sir James Thornhill. It ſtands on a hill, not quite on the 
ſummit. It is of ſtone, of the Corinthian order; and, if not in 
the higheſt ſtile of architecture, is yet very noble. The ſouth or 
principal front has a portico and pediment of four columns. The 
offices are joined to the houſe by a beautiful circular colonnade of 
the Tonic order, which terminates very elegantly with domes on 
each fide their entrance. One cannot help wiſhing the houſe on 
the top of the hill, or that part of the hill were removed ; for you 
cannot now ſee the principal front til] you are upon it. The pre- 
ſent owner has ſpared no expence in adorning the houſe and its 
environs; and all the genius of the celebrated architects Meſſieurs 
Adams have been employed for that purpoſe, and with great 
ſucceſs, | | 

«« On the back front of the houſe, ſays an ingenious writer, is a 
lawn of about thirty acres, abſolutely flat; with falls below it 
on one hand, and heights above it on the other. The riſing ground 
is divided into three great parts, each ſo diſtinct and fo different, 
as to have the effect of ſeveral hills. That neareſt to the houſe 


ſhelves gently under an open grove of noble trees, which hang " | 
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the declivity, and advance beyond it on the plain. The next is a 
large hill, preſſing forward, and covered with wood from the top 
to the bottom. The third is a bold ſteep, with a thicket falling 
down the ſtezpeſt part, which makes it appear ſtill more precipitate ; 
but the reſt of the ſlope 1s bare; only the brow is crowned with 
wood, and towards the bottom is a little group of trees. Thele 
heights, thus finely cheraGteriſed in themſelves, are further diſtin- 
guiſhed by their appendages. The ſmall, compact group near the 
foot, but ſtill on the deſcent, of the further hill, is contraſted hy 
a large ſtragghng clump, ſome way out upon the lawn, before 
the middle eminence, Between this and the firſt hill, under two 
or three trees which crols the opening, is ſeen to great advantage 
a winding glade, which riſes beyond them, and marks the ſepara- 
tion. This deep receſs, the different diſtances to which the hills 
advance, the contraſt in their forms, and their accompaniments, 
calt the plain on this ſide into a moſt beautiful figure. The other 
fide and the end were originally the flat edge of a deſcent, a barſh, 
offenſive termination; but it is now broken by ſeveral hillecks, 
not diminutive in ſize, and conſiderable by the fine clumps which 
diltinguiſh them. They recede one beyond another, and the out- 
line waves agreeably amongſt them. They do more than conceal 
the ſharpneſs of the edge; they convert a deformity into a beauty, 
and greaily contribute to the embelliſhment of this moſt lovely 
ſcene; a ſcene, however, in which the flat is principal; and yet a 
more varied, a move beautiful landſcape, can hardly be deſired in 
2 garden. 

MORDEN COLLEGE, on the eaſt fide of Blackheath, for 
the ſupport of por decayed and honeſt merchants, was erefed by 
Sir John Morden, Bart. a Turkey merchant, ſeveral years before 
his death, which happened in the year 1708, Tc confitts of a large 
brick building, with two ſmall wings, ſtrengthened at the corners 
with tone ruſtic The principal entrance, which is in the centre, is 
decorated with Do ic columns, feftoons, and a pediment on the 
top, over which riſes a turret, with a dial; and from the dome, 
which is ſupported by ſcrolls, riſe a ball and fane. To this en- 
trance there is an alcent by a flight of circular ſteps; and having 
aſcended them, and paſſed through this part of the building, we 
enter an inner ſquare, , ſurrounded with piazzas, The chapel is 
neatly wainſcoted, and has a coſtly altar- piece. 

This ſteucure Sir John erected at a ſmall diſtance from his own 
habitation, in a place called Great Stone Field, and endowed it, 
after his Lady's deceaſe, with his whole real, copyhold, and per- 
ſonal eſtate, to the value of about 1300l. per annum. 

The founder of this noble charity placed in this hoſpital twelve 
decayed Turkey merchants in bis life-time; but, after his deceaſe, 
the Lady Morden finding that 5 ſhare allotted her by Sir John's 
0 1 laſt 
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laſt will was inſufficient for her decent ſupport, ſome parts of the 
eſtate not anſwering ſo well as was expected, ſhe was obliged 
to reduce the number to four. | 

But, upon her death, the whole eſtate coming to the college, the 
number was increaſed, and there are at this time thirty-five poor 
gentlemen; and, the number not being limited, it is to be increa- 
ſed as the eſtate will afford; for the building will conveniently 
hold forty. | 

T he treaſurer, who receives the rents and revenues, and keeps 
the books of the accounts and diſburſements of the college, has 
40]. a year; and the chaplain, who reads prayers twice a day, and 
preaches twice every Sunday, had at firit a ſalary of 3ol. per annum, 
which the Lady Morden doubled at her death. She was, in other 
reſpects, a benefactreſs of the college, and, as ſhe put up her huſ- - 
band's ſtatue in a niche over the gate, the truſtees put up hers in 
another niche, adjoining to that of her huſband. The penſioners 
have each 20ol. a year, and at firſt wore gowns with the founder's 


I 
1 
badge; but this badge has not been worn for ſome years. They t 
have a common table in the hall to ear and drink together f 
at meals; and each has a convenient apartment, with a cellar, r 
The treaſurer, chaplain, and penſioners, are obliged to reſide a 
in the college; and, except in caſe of ſickneſs, no other perſons o 
are to reſide, live, or lodge there; but no perſon can be admitted g 
as a penſioner who cannot bring a certificate to prove his being 0. 
upwards of ſixty years of age. 
Seven Turkey merchants have the direction of this hoſpital, and th 
the nomination of the perſons to be admitted into it: to them the rei 
treaſurer is accountablez and whenever any of theſe die, the ſurvi- m. 


ving truſtees chuſe others in their room. 8 + 

MOULSEY, two towns thus denominated from the river Mole, N of 
which runs between them into the Thames. Eaſt Moulſey is ſitu- 
ated oppoſite to Hampton Court, and was granted by King Charles BR fer 
II. to Sir James Clarke, grandfather to the preſent lord of the 
manor, who had the ferry from thence to Hampton- Court, in the 
room of which ne has lately erected a handſome bridge, where a Bifl 
very high toll is taken of all paſſengers, carriages, &c. & 

Wett Moulſey is fituated about a mile and a half weſt from 
Kingſton; and here is a ferry to Hampton town, which likewile 
belongs to the (ame gentleman, x 

MUSWELL- HILL, in Middleſex, on the eaſt fide of Highgate, 
took its name from a ſpring or well on the hill, by a houſe built 
by Alderman Roe, which afterwards came to the late earl of Bath. 
By this well, which was eſteemed holy, was a chapel with an image 
of our Lady of Muſwell, to which great numbers went in pilgri- 
wage. Both the manor and chapel were ſold, in the reign of 
Qu+en Elizabeth, to Mr. William Roe, in whoſe family they con- 

| tinuec, 
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tinued, till Sir Thomas Roe, the Ambaſſador, ſold them in the 
laſt century. 


; N. | 
: ASING, a village in Eſſex, ſituated between Waltham Abbey 
and Roydon. 
4 ' NAVESTOCK, a village near Brentwood, in Eſſex, where 
8 there is the ſeat of Earl Waldegrave. 
$4 NETTESWELL, a village on the ſouth- weſt ſide of Harlow. 
2 In this pariſh a ſchool has been lately built, purſuant to the will 
* of William Marten, Eſq. for inſtructing ſome poor children of this 
_ and two other adjoining pariſhes in reading, writing, and accompts. 
of On the north wall of the chancel is a neat monument ereKed to 
in the memory of this gentleman, adorned with his bufto, and a well- 
* written- inſcription in Latin. Againſt the oppoſite wall there is a 
ws very expenſi-e monument erected by the widow of Mr. Marten 
hey to the memory of her brother and nephew: on a pyramid riſing 
her from an exalted baſe are the medallions of both of them ; ſhe 1s 
5 repreſented below, as big as life, in a mourning poſture, covered with 
de a veil, looking up earneſtly at both the medallions, her arm reftin 
525 on a pillar. She was ſiſter of the late Sir John Croſſe. The ele- 
6s gant execution of the whole fully diſplays the {ki;] and judgment 
eing of the excellent artiſt. 
NEWINGTON BUT Ts, a village in Surry, extending from 
and the end of Blackman ſtreet to Kennington- Common, is ſaid to 
> the | receive the name of Buits from the exerciſe of ſhooting at buts, 
aryi- F much practiſed both here and in the other towns of England, in 
= the reign of Henry VIII. &c. to fit men to ſerve in the regiment 
Mole, \ of archers. But Mr. Aubrey thinks it received this name from 
« ſitu- the Butis of Norfolk, who had an eftate here. Mr Whateley ob- 
harles WE ſerves, that here were planted the fiiſt peaches ſo much eftecmed, 
of e diſtinguiſhed by the name of Newington peaches. The chucch, 
— he / which is dedicated to St. Mary, is a reQory in the gift cf the 
here a Biſhop of Wincheſter, and the profits ariing to the incumbent 
= amount to about 140!. per annum. 
ſt from In this village are three alms-houſes, a charity ſchool, and a 
ikewiſe work houſe, The principal of theſe alms- houſes are thoſe of the 
Fiſhmongers company; the moſt ancient of which is St. Peter's 
ighgate, Hoſpital, which. that company erected by virtue of letters patent, 
fe built granted by King James I. in the year 1618, for the reception of 
of Bath. ſeveral of their poor members. It contains twenty-two alms- peo- 
in image ple, each of whom has two rooms, and an allowance of 4s. a week, 
n pilgri- 77 at Chriſtmas, a chaldron of coals and a gown yearly; and one 
reigh 0 of the penfioners, who reads prayers twice a day in the chapel, has 


they con- 5 an aditional allowance of 21. A year, The entrance is by 2 pair af 
tinved, en gates opening into the centre of the building. On the inßde 
| | (3 2 are 
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are two courts behind each other, in which is a hall with painted 4 
windows, and a chapel. To the ſouth of this hoſpital is another 
founded by Mr. James Hulbert, a liveryman of the Fiſhmongers 
company, in 1719, whoſe ſtatue ſtands upon a pedeſtal; and on the 
walls, which extend before both, are iron rails, to afford a view of 
this ſtatue, of the more modern hoſpital erefted by that gentle- 
man, and of the pleaſant walks b fore it. This is alſo founded 
for twenty poor men and women, who have much the ſame accom- 
modations gnd allowance with thoſe of St. Peter's. | 
NEWING TON-GREEN, a pleaſant village between Iſlington 
and Stoke-Newington, chicly conſiſtirg of a handſome ſquare of 
a conſiderable extent, ſurrounded by houſes which are in general 
well built; before each hde is a row of trees, and an extenſive 
graſs plat in the middle. It is in the pariſh of Stoke-Newington ; 
on one ſide of the ground is a meeting-hovſe, 
NEWINGTON, or STOKE E- NE WING TON, Middleſex, is 
a pleaſant village, where a great number of the citizens of London 
have built houſes, and rendered it extremely populous, more like a 
large flouriſhing town than a village, The church is a ſmall, low, 
Gothic building, and belongs to the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul*:; and there is alfo a neat meeting-houſe. Behind the church 
is a pleaſant grove of tall trees, where the inhabitants reſort for 
the ben: fit of ſhade and a wholeſome air. 
Wi NCOCNESUCH, in Surry, is ſituated near Sutton and Epſom, . 
| i and was formerly called Cuddington, till a moſt magnificent Mt ; 
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palace was erected there, by Heniy VIII. which obtained the 
name of Noneſuch from its unparalicied beauty. The learned Fe 1 
HH Henizner, in bis Jriner artum, ſpeaking of this palace, fays, that Wu p. 
Bb «jt was choſen for his pleaſure and retirement, and built by him Fi 
Wl || with an exceſs of magnificence and elegance even to oftentation: We _ 
| lt one would imagine every thing that architefture can perfoim 10 mY 

| ; 

| 


have been employed in this owe Werk: there are every where ſo We 
many ſtatues that ſtem to brezthe, fo many miracles of conſum— 
| mate art, ſo many caſts that rival even the perfed ion of Roman 
| antiquity, that it may well claim and juſtify its name of WW 

| Noneſuch. | £ tha 
| « The palace itſelf is fo encompaſſed with parks full of deer, ger 
"=D delightful gardens, groves ornamented with trejlis-work, cabt- oa 
| 


nets of verdure, and walks fo embrowned by irees, that it fe-ms WM 1 
to be 2 place pitched upon by Plealure herfelf to dwell in alorg WE 1 
with Health. 
| „In the pleaſure and artificial gardens are many columns and 
| pyramids of marble, two fountains that ſpout water one round 
| 
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the other, like a pyramid, upon which are perched ſmall birds 
0 that ſtream water ont of their bills: in the grove of Diana is a 
very agreeable fountain, with Actzon turned into a ſag, as 
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he was ſprinkled by the goddeſs and her nymphs, with in- 
ſcriptions. 

«« Tnere is another pyramid of marble full of concealed pipes, 
which ſpirt upon all who come within their reach.” 

Such was this palace and gardens when Hentzner wrote; but 
King Charles II. gave it to the Duchets of Cleveland, who 
pulied it down and fold the materials; wherewith a new houſe 
was built by the Ear] of Berkeley, which was the ſcat of the late 
Earl of Guildford, and is called Durdans. This place now he- 
longs to the Rev. Nr. Joſeph Whately, and is a very handſome 
as wel] as pleatant country-teat, | 

NORTH END, a pleatant village near Hammerſmith, where 
are the handſome houſe and fin-ly ditpoſed gardens lately poſiefied 
by the Earl of Tilney, and of the late Sir John Stanley. 

NORTILALL, a village on the north fide of Enfield Chace, 
three miles north of High Barnet, is ſaid to be corruptly ſo 
called from Northaw, or the North Grove, here being a wood 
that belonged to the monaſtery of St. Alban's. A noble houſe 
was built here in the reign of Queen Elizabeth by Henry Dudley, 
Earl of Warwi-k ; after whoſe death it came to {ſeveral poſſeſſors, 
and, being told to William Lemon, deſcended to Sir William Le- 
mon his grandfon, who has given the rent of the wells to the poor 
of the pariſh, King James I. alſo gave gol. a year to the town in 
lieu of the ground he laid into his park at Theobald's out of the 
common. 

NORWOOD is a village ſcattered round a large, wild com- 
mon, five miles from London, in the pariſh of Croydon, Surry. It 
bears no marks of its vicinity to the capital; and thoſe who love 
an occafional contemplation of unimproved nature, will find great 
ſotis faction in a vifit to this place. It ws ſome years ago a prin- 
cipal haunt of thoſe vagrants known by the title of gipſies. 


0 

IE OARKS, the elegant villa of the Earl of Derby, ſituate 
on Binſtead Downs, in Surry. -It was formerly known by 
the name of Lambert Oaks, and belonged to a fociety of ſporting 
gentlemen called the Farmer's Hunt. General Burgoyne after- 
warts greatly improved it, cf whom it was purchaſed by its pre- 
ſent noble owner. "The fituation is a very fine one; and it was 

here that Lord Derby gave the celebrated Fere-champetre. 
OATLANDS, adjoining to Weybridge, in Surry, is the feat 
of the Duke of Neweaſtle. The park is abeut four miles round. 


The houſe js ſituated about the middle of the terrace, whoſe 
majeſtic grandeur, and the beautiful landſcape which it commands, 
words cannot deſcribe, nor the pencil delineate, ſo as to give an 
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adequate idea of this fine ſcene. 
The 
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The ſerpentine river which you look down upon from the ter- 
race, though artificial, appears as beautiful as it could do were it 
natural; and a ſtranger who did not know the place would con- 
clude it to be the Thames, in which opinion he would be con- 
firmed by the view of Walton bridge over that river, which by a 
happy contrivance is made to look like a bridge over the ſerpentine 
river, and gives a moſt happy finiſh to this beautiful proſpect. 
OCKHAM, four miles to the eaſt of Woking, where Lord 
King hath a ſeat whoſe park extends to the great road, This 
was purchaſed by Sir Peter King, afterwards Lord Chancellor, 
The houſe was greatly repaired and beautified by the late Lord, 
and the preſent Lord King has made great improvements in tha 
park * gardens, The pariſh church ſtands almoit oppoſite to 
the houſe ; and in the churchyard is a tombſtone over the grave 
of John Spong, a carpenter, who died in November, 1736, on 
which is the following punning epitaph: 


% Who many a ſturdy oak had laid along, 
Fell'd by Death's ſurer hatchet, here lies Spong ; 
Poſts oft he made, yet ne'er a place could get ; 
And liv'd by railing, though he was no wit; 
Old ſaws he had, although no antiquarian ; 
And ſtyles correQed, yet was no grammarian, 
Long liv'd he Ockham's premier architect, 
And laſting as his fame a tomb t'erect, 

In vain we ſeek an artiſt ſuch as he, 

Whoſe pales and gates were for eternity.“ 


The inhabitants of this village have a tradition, that at Ockham 
Court was formerly a nunnery, and that a ſubterraneous paſſage 
went from it under the river to Newark abbey, by which there 
was a communication between the monks and nuns. 


OLD FORD, in Stepney pariſh, near Stratford le Bow, 


OSTERLEY-HOUSE, the ſeat of the late Robert Child, Eſq. 
It is fituate about two miles to the north-weſt of Brentford, and is 
one of the moſt magnificent places in the vicinity of London, It 
is a large, noble, and ancient manſion, built in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, but was improved by the late poſſeſſor with all 
the elegance of modern art. The apartments are fitted up with 
great taſte and ſplendor, and the gallery is one of the moſt highiy 
decorated rooms to be ſeen any where. The ſurrounding park is 
extenſive, well planted, finely watered, and adds much to the 
age and grandeur of the place. Here is lik-wiſe one of the 
completeſt menageries in England. It was formerly Sir H. 
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P. 
ABDINGTON, a conſiderable village at the north-weſt end 


of London, which, by the late encreaſe of buildings, may 
now be ſaid to be almoſt a part of the capital. 

PAINSHILL, near Cobham, in Surry, late the ſeat of the Hon. 
Charles Himilton, but now of Benjamin Bond Hopkins, Elq. 
It is ſituated on the utmoſt verge of a moor, which riſes above a 
fertile plain watered by the Mole. Large vallics, deſcending 
ia different directions towards the river, break the brow into 
z2parate eminences; and the gardens are extended along the edge, 
in a ſemi-circular form, between the winding river which deſcribes 
their outward boundary, and the park which fills up the cavity of 
the creſcent. The moor lies behind the place, and ſometimes ap- 
pears too conſpicuoufly; but the views on the other ſides into 
the cultivated country are agreeable: they are terminated by hills 
at a competent diſtance; the plain is ſufficiently varied with ob- 
jets ; and the richeit meadows overſpread the bottom juſt below 
the proſpects are, however, only pretty, not fine; and the river is 
languid and dull. Painſhill is therefore little benefned by ex- 
ternal circumſtances ; and: the diſpoſition of the gardens affords 
frequent opportunities of ſeeing the feveral parts, the one from the 
other, acroſs the park, in a variety of advantageous ſituations. 

The houſe, which was lately built by the preſent poſſeſſor, is aw 
elegant villa, and ftands in the centre of the creſcent, on a bilÞ 
which has a very fine and commanding-proſpett both of the park 
and the country. The views are charming, and in the adjacent 
thicket is a parterre, and an orangery, where the exotic plants 
are, during the ſummer, intermixed with common ſhrubs, and 
a conſtant ſucceſſion of flowers. | 

This hill is divided from another much larger by a ſmall val - 
ley; and on the top of the ſecond eminence, at a feat juſt above a 

rge vineyard which overſpreads all rhe fide, and hangs down to 
the lake below, a ſcene totally different appears: the general 
proſpect, though beautiful, is the circumſtance the leaſt engaging; 
the attention is immediately attracted from the cultivated plain 
to the point of a hanging wood at a diſtance, but ſtill within the 
place, and which is not only a noble object in itſelf, but affords 
the molt pleaſing encouragement to all who delight in gardening x 
for it has been raiſed by the preſent poſſeſſor, and, by its ſituation, 
its thickneſs, and extent, while it retains the freſhneſs of a young 
plantation, has already in appearance all the maſly richneſs of an 
old one. Oppoſite to the hill thus covered is another in the 
country, of a ſimilar ſhape, but bare and barren ; and beyond 
the opening between them, the moor falling back into a wide 
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concave cloſes the interval. Had all theſe heights belonged to 
the ſame proprietor, and been planted in the ſame manner, they 
would have compoſed as great, as romantic a ſcence, as any of 
thoſe which we rarely ſee, but always behold with admiration, 
the work of nature alone, matured by the growth of ages. 

But Painſhill is all a new creation; and a boldneſs of deſign, 
and a happineſs of execution, attend the wonderful efforts which 
art has there made to rival nature. Another point of the ſame 
eminence exhibits a landſcape diſtinguiſhed from the Jaſt in every 
particular, ex&þt in the æra of its exiftence : it is entirely within 
the place, and commanded from an open Gothic building, on the 
very edge of a high ſteep, which riſes immediately above a fine 
artificial lake in the bottom: the whole of this lake is never ſeen 
at once; but by its form, by the diſpotition of {ome iflands, ard 
by the trees in them and on the banks, it always ſcems to be 
larger than it is: on the left are continued plantations, to exclude 
the country; on the right, all the park opens; and in front, 
beyond the water, is the hanging wood, the pont of which ap- 
peared before, but here it ſtretches quite zcroſs the view, and 
diſplays all its extent, and all its varieties. A broad river, iſſuing 
from the lake, paſſes under a bridge of five arches near the outlet, 
then directs its courſe towards the wood, and flows underneath it, 
On the fide of the hill is couched a low hermitage, encompaſſed 
with thicket, and overhung with ſhade; and far to the right, 6n 
the utmoſt ſummit, riſes a lofty tower, eminent above all the 
trees. About the hermitage, the cloſeſt covert, and the darkeſt 
greens, ſpread their gloom: in other places the tints are mixed; 
and in one a little glimmering light marks an opening in the 
wood, and diverſifics its uniformity, without diminiſhing its great- 
nefs. Throughout the illuſtrious ſcene conhſtenry is preſerved in 
the midit of variety; all the parts unite eaſily ; the plantations in 
the bottom join to the wood which hangs on the hill; thoſe on the 
upper grounds of the park break into groves, which afterwards 

divide into clumps, and in the end taper into ſingle trees. The 
ground is very various, but it points from all ſides towards the 
lake, and, ſlackening its deſcent as it approaches, ſlides at laſt gen- 
_ tly.into the water. The groves and the lawns on the declivities 
are elegant and rich; the fine expanſe of the lake, enlivened by 
the gay plantations on the banks, and the reflection of the bridge 
upon the ſurface, animates the landſcape; and the extent and 
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the height of the hanging wood gives an air of grandeur to the 


whole. | 
An eaſy winding deſcent leads from the Gothic building to the 
lake, and a broad walk is aſterwards continued along the banks, 
and acroſs an iſland, cloſe to the water on one hand, and {kirted 
by wood on the other: the ſpot is perfectly retired, but the * 
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ment is chearful; the lake is calm, but it is full to the brim, and 
never darkened with ſhadow; the walk is ſmooth and almoſt level, 
and touches the very margin of the water; the wood, which ſe— 
cludes all view into the country, is compoſed of the moſt elegant 
trees, full of the lighteſt greens, and bordered with ſhrubs and 
with flowers; and though the place is almoſt ſurrounded with 
plantations, yet within it[eif it is open and airy, It is embelliſhed 
with three bridges, a ruined arch, and a grotto; and the Gothic 
building, ſtill very near, and impending directly over the lake, 
belongs to the place: but theſe objects are never viſible all toge- 
ther; they appear in ſucceſſion as the walk proceeds; and their 
number does not crowd the ſcene, which is enriched by their 
frequency. 

Tae tranſition is very ſudden, almoſt immediate, from this po- 
liſhed ſpot, to another of the moſt uncultivated nature; not dreary, 
not romantic, but rude; it is a wood, which overſpreads a large 
tract of very uneven ground; the glades through it are juſt cleared 
of the buſhes and plants which are natural to the ſoil; ſometimes 
they are cloſed on both ſides with thickets, at other.times they are 
only cut through the fern in the openings; and even the larches 
and the firs, which are mixed with beech on the fide of the prin.- 
cipal glade, are left in ſuch a ftate of apparent neglect, that they 
ſeem to be the product of the wild, not decorations of the walk: 
this is the hanging wood, which before was ſo noble an object, 
and is now ſuch a diſtant retreat; near the tower it is thin, but 
about the hermitage it is thickened with trees of the darkeſt. 
greens : a narrow gloomy path, overhung with Scotch and ſpruce 
firs, under which the fern ſeems to have been killed, not cleared, 
and ſcarce a blade of graſs can grow, leads to the cell, that is 
compoſ.d of logs and of roots; the deſign is as ſimple as the ma- 
terials, and the furniture within is old and uncouth; all the cir- 
cumſtances which belong to the character are retain:<d in the utmoſt 
purity, both in the approach and the entrance; in the ſecond room 
they ate ſuddenly changed for a view of the gardens and the coun- 
try, which is rich with every appearance of inhabitants and culti- 
vation. From the tower on the top of the hill is another proſpect, 
much more extenſive, but not more beautiful: the objects are not 
ſo well ſeleed, nor ſeen to ſo great advantage; ſome of them are 
too diſtant, ſome too much below the eye; and a large portion of 
the heath intervenes, which caits a cloud over the view, | 

Not far from the tower is a ſcene poliſhed to the higheſt degree 
of improvement, in which ftands a large Doric building, called 
the Temple of Bacchus, with a fine portico in the front, a rich 
alto-relievo in the pediment, and on each ſide a range of pilaſters : 
within, it is decorated with many antique buſts, and a moſt beau- 
tiful antique coloſſal ſtatue of the god in the centre: the room has 
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nothing of that ſolemnity which is often affectedly aſcribed to the 
charaQter, but without being gaudy is full of light, of ornament, 
and ſplendor: the fituation is on a brow, which commands an 
agreeable proſpect; but the top of the hill is almoſt a flat, diverſi- 
fed however by ſeveral thickets, and broad walks winding be- 
tween them: theſe walks run into each other ſo frequently, their 
relation is fo apparent, that the idea of the whole is never loſt in 
the diviſions ; and the parts are, like the whole, large; they agree 
alſo in ſtyle; the interruptions therefore never deſtroy the appear- 
ance of extent; they 9 change the boundaries, and multiply 
the figures: to the grandeur which the ſpot receives from ſuch di- 
menſions, is added all the richneſs of which plantations are capa- 
ble; the thickets are of flowering ſhrubs, and the openings are 
embelliſhed with little airy groups of the moſt elegant trees, ſkirt- 
ing or croſſing the glades; but nothing is minute, or unworthy of 
the environs of the temple. 4 
The gardens end here; this is one of the extremities of the 
creſcent, and from hence to the houſe in the other extremity is an 
open walk through the park: in the way a tent is pitched, upon a 
fine ſwell, juſt above the water, which is ſeen 10 greater advan- 
tage from this point than from any other; its broadeſt expanſe is 
at the foot of the hill: from that it ſpreads in ſeveral directions, 
ſometimes under the plantations, ſometimes into the midſt of them, 
and at other times winding behind them: the principal bridge of 
five arches is juſt below; at a diſtance, deep in the wood, is ano- 
ther, a ſingle arch, thrown over a ftream which is loſt a l ttle 
beyond it; the poſition of the latter is directly athwart that of the 
former; the eye paſſes along the one and under the other; and the 
greater is of ſtone, the ſmaller of wood; no two objects bearing 
the ſame name can be more different in figure and fituation : the 
banks alſo of the Jake are infinitely diverkfied ; they are open in 
one place, and in another covered with plantations, which ſome- 
times come down to the brink of the water, and ſometimes leave 
room for a walk : the glades are either conducted along the ſides, 
or open into the thickeſt of the wood; and now and then they 
ſeem to turn round it towards the country, which appears in the 
offskip, riſing above this pictureſque and various ſcene, through a 
wide opening between the hanging wood on one hand, and the 
eminence crowned with the Gothic tower on the other. This 
place is to be ſeen only on Mondays and Thurſdays. 
' PANCRAS, a ſmall hamlet in Middleſex, on the north-weſt 
Nde of London, in the road to Kentiſh-town, It has a church 
dedicated to St. Pancras, and called St. Pancras in the Fields, an 
old plain Gothic ſtructure, with a ſquare tower without a ſpire. 
It is a vulgar tradition, that this church is of greater antiquity 


than that of St. Paul's cathedral, of which it is only a prebend: 
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but this ariſes from a miſtake; for the church of St. Pancras, 
termed the mother of St. Paul's, was ſituated in the city of Can- 
terbury, and was changed from a Pagan temple to a Chriſtian 
church, by St. Anſtin the monk, in the year 598, when he dedica- 
ted it to St. Pancras, 

The churchyard is a general burying- place for perſons of the 
Romiſh religion. At a public houſe on the ſouth {ide of the church: 
is a medicinal ſpring. 

PARSONS-GREEN, a village near Fulham, where the Earl 
of Peterborough has a fine ſeat and gardens. 

PECK HAM, a pleaſant village in Surry, and a hamlet of 
Camberwell. Here is the ſeat of the late Lord Trevor, built in 
the reign of King James II. by Sir Thomas Bond, who, being: 


deeply engaged in the pernicious ſchemes of that imprudent Prince, 


was obliged to leave the kingdom with him, when the houſe was 
plundered by the populace, and; became forfeited to the crown. 
The front of the houſe ſtands to the north, with a ſpacious garden 


before it, from which extend two rows of large elms, of conſider- 


able length, through: which the Tower of London terminates the 
proſpect. But on each fide of this avenue you have a view of Lon- 
don ; and the maſts of veſſels, appearing at high water over the trecs 
and houſes up to. Greenwich, greatly improve the proſpect, 
Peckham, which lies on the back fide of the gardens, is ſhut ovt 
from the view by plantations. The kitchen garden andithe walls: 
were planted with: the ehoiceſt fruit-trees from France, and an ex- 
perienced gardener was ſent for from Paris to have the management 
of them; ſo that the collection of fruit-trees in this garden has: 
been accounted one of the beſt in England. 

After the death of the late Lord Trevor, this ſeat was purchaſed 


by a private gentleman, who began to make very conliderable im- 


provements, and, had.he lived a few years longer, would have ren- 
dered it a very delightful retreat. | 
There are alſo at Peckham ſeveral other villas and neat houſes: 
of retirement, inhabited by the tradeſmen of London, and thoſe who» 
have retired from buſineſs. | | 
PECKHAM RYE, a village in Surry, on the ſouth fide of 
Peckham, and a hamlet of Camberwell. 0 
PEKCY LOD GE, near Colnbrooke, in Buckinghamſhire, was 
the ſeat of the late Ducheſs Dowager of Somerſet, and is now in 
the family of the Duke of Northumberland; It is a handſome 
houſe,. furrounded with fine groves, lawns, and water; and though 
from its flat fituation, it commands no great proſpect, it poſſeſſes a. 


pleaſing and elegant tranquillity, capable of forming the moſt deli- 


eious contraſt to the noiſy and varied ſcene of the capital. 
PERGO, in the pariſh of Havering, near Rumford, in Eſſex, is 
the ancient ſeat of Lord Archer. It is a large, ſtraggling bouſe, ſi- 
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PETERSHAM, a ſmall village in Surry, near the New Park, 
and a little to the ſouth of Richmond Hill. Here food a delight. 
ful ſeat built by the late Earl of Rocheſter, Lord High Treaſurer 
in the reign of King James H. This fine houſe was burnt down 
in the year 1720, ſo ſuddenly, that the family, who were all at 
home, had ſcarcely time to ſave their lives. Nor was the houſe, 
though exquiſitely finiſhed both within and without, the greateſt loſs 
ſuſtained; the noble furniture, the curious collection of paintings, 
and the ineſtimable library of the firſt Earl of Clarendon, Lord 
High Chancellor of England, and author of the Hiſtory of the Re- 
bellion, were wholly conſumed; and, among other valnabie pieces, 
ſevera] manufcripts relating to thoſe times, and to the tranſactions 
in which the King his "Maſter and himſelf were engaged both at 
home and abroad; beſides other curious colle&ions made by that 
noble author in foreign countries. 

On the ground where his houſe ſtood, the Earl of Harrington 
erected another, after one of the earl of Burlington's defigns. 
The front next the court is very plain, and the entrance to the 
houſe not very extraordinary; but the ſouth front next the garden, 
is bold and regular, and the apartments on that fide, chiefly deſign- 
ed for ſtate, are extremely elegant. 

The gardens were before crowded with plantations near the 
houſe, but they are now laid open in lawns of graſs: the kitchen 
garden, before ſituated on the caſt ſide of the houle, is removed out 
of ſight, and the ground converted to an open ſlope of graſs, lead- 
ing up to a terrace of great length; from which is a proſpect of 
the river Thames, the town of Twickenham, and all the fine ſeats 
round that part of the country, On the other ſide of the terrace 
is a plantation on a riſing ground; and on the ſummit of the hill 
is a fine pleaſure- houſe, which on every ſide commands a proſpect 
of the country for many miles. 

PLAISTO W, a village in Eſſex, in the pariſh of Weſt. Ham, 

PLAISTOW, a village near Bromley, in Kent. 

POPLAR, a hamlet of Stepney, is ſituated on the Thames to 
the eaſt of Limehouſe, and obtained its name from the great num- 
ber of poplar- trees that anciently grew there, The chapel of Pop- 
Jar was erected in the year 1654, when the ground upon which it 
was built, together with the churchyard, were given by the Eaſt- 
India company, and the edifice erefted by the voluntary contribu- 
tions of the inhabitants and others; fince which time that com- 

any has not only allowed the Miniſter a convenient dwelling- 
hou, with a garden and field containing about three acres, but 
has allowed him 2ol. per annum during pleaſure. But this 
chapel for want of an endowment continues unconſecrared, 

Poplar Marſh, called the Iſle of Dogs, from the great noiſe made 
by the King's hounds that were kept there during the reſidence of 
the Royal family at Greenwich, is rather an iſthmus than an __ 
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and is reckoned one of the richeſt ſpots of ground in England; 
for it not ofily raiſes the largeſt cattle, but the graſs it hears is 
eſteemed a great reſtorative of all diſtempered catt!2, 

Here are two alms- houſes, befides an hoſpital, belonging to the 
Eaſt India company. 

PORTLAND- PLACE, north of Cavendiſh-ſquare, conſiſts of 
many elegant hovſes, and is one of the fineſt in London. 

PORTMAN - SQUARE, another elegant ſquare weſt of the 

preceding article, 
PRIMROSE-HILL, a very pleaſant hill between Kilburn and 
Hampſtead, alſo called Green- Berry- Hill, from the names of the 
three aſſaſſins of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, who brought him hi- 
ther after he had been murdered near Somerſet Houſe. 

PUTNEY, a village in Surry, fituated on the Thames, five 
miles ſouth-weſt of London, famous for being the birth-place of 
Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Eſſex, whoſe father was a blackſmith 
here. About this village the citizens of London have many plea- 
ſant feats, among which is that of Sir Joſhua Vanneck, Baronet. 
Here is an old church erected after the ſame model with that of 
Fulham, on the oppoſite ſhore, and they are both ſaid to have been 
built by two fiſters. From hence there is a communication, by 
means of a wooden bridge, with Fulham.“ 

That part of Putney which joing to the Heath, commands a 
fine view both up and down the river Thames. 

PRYFORD, or PURFORD, in Surry, the fine ſeat of the late 
Denzil Onflow, Eſq. fituated two miles from Guildford, on the 
banks of the Wey. It is rendered extremely pleaſant, by the 
beautiful intermixture of wood and water, in the park, gardens, 
and grounds adjoining. By the park is a decoy, the firſt of the 
kind 1n this part of England, 


IT R. 
ANELAGH is pleaſantly ſituated on the north bank of 


the river Thames, in the village of Chelſea, about two miles 
welt of London, and is held in very high eſteem by the nobility 
and gentry, as well for its beauty and elegance, as for being the 


faſhionable place of reſort, in the ſpring and part of the ſuramer 


evenings, of a great concourſe of genteel and polite company. 

In order that Ranelagh ſhall be particularly devoted to the 
entertainment of the beſt company, it is always opened about 
the beginning of April, which is before the families of diſtin&ion 
wn London to reſide in the country, and it is cloſed in the month 
of July. - 

As the river Thames flows contiguons to the garden, many 
people chuſe to go thither by water, The landing here mo 
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dered convenient by a flight of ſteps which lead to ar agreeable 


ravel walk, ſhaded with trees and hedges, where on one hand RF coml 
is a proſpeRt of the river, and the fields on the oppoſite ſhore, nam 
and on the other a view of the fouth front of Chelſea hoſpital, 7 It 
and the gardens belonging to it. At the end of this walk, ſtone 
which in the evening is lighted with lamps, you enter Ranelagh ſolve 
gardens, point 
But the moſt convenient, and, perhaps, the moſt pleaſant way | ture 
to Ranelagh from London and Weſtminſter, is by land. There | F the p 
are two ways for carriages, viz. from Hyde park-corner and |? Tt 
Buckingham gate; the fares of which for hackney-coaches are fure 
one- ſhilling each. But for thoſe who chuſe to walk, the moſt | F inſide 
2 way is through St. James's Park, by Buckingham-houſe, diam. 
rom which Ranelagh is about three quarters of a mile diftant, FF hund 
in a direct line. The road is all the way lighted with lamps, FF each 
which yield a comfortable effect to the ſpeRators on their return ruſtic 
in a dark evening. | 3 a gal] 
The price of admittance is half a crown, which is paid to a enter 
proper perſon attending at the front of Ranelagh houſe 3 then FF baluſt 
proceeding forward you paſs through the dwelling houſe, and, de- from 
ſcending a flight of ſteps, enter the gardens : but in cold or the wi 
rainy weather, the company turn on the left hand, and go through Over 
the houle, and enter, by deſcending a flight of ſteps, a matted BY is flat 
avenue or covered way, which leads to the Rotundo z and the com- . Alt 
pany thus avoid the leaſt dirt, damp, or wet, and may return to 4 curiou 
their coaches, when the entertainment is over, by this paſſage, magni 
which is lighted with lamps, without having been once from The 
under cover, was fc 
Ranelagh houſe formerly belonpged to the Earl of Ranelagh, ! erectec 
who once reſided here, at which time the gardens were very ex- at the 
teafive; but, on the deceaſe of his Lordſhyp, the eſtate was fold, to yiel 
the principal part of th. gardens were converted into fields, and a perfor 
great number of other alterations were made, agreeable to the ſpace © 
taſte, conveniency, or advantage of the purchaſers : but his Lord- an illu 
ſhip's dwelling houſe remained unaltered, and has Rtill retained moſt n 
the name of Ranelagh houſe, with an affinity that need not be beautif 
pointed out, Part of the gardens adjoining to the houſe were like- ſonance 
wiſe permitted to remain. Some gentlemen and builders having fight lil 
become purchaſers of theſe, a reſolution was taken of converting mented 
them into a place of public entertainment. Accordingly, \the The 
late ingenious Mr. William Jones, who was architect to The Doric o 
Honoyfable Eaſt-India company, drew the plan and deſign of painted 
the prent rotundo, or amphitheatre, which, in juſtice to bis merit, WM and oth 
we muſt own is an illuſtrious monument of the extenſweneſs of on each 


his genius, and livelineſs of his fancy: he ſeems to have com- lamps. 
prehended all that the moſt fertile imagination could ſugget, ſurmoui 
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and with the moſt delicate (kill and judgment to have formed a 
combined repreſentation of whatever is beautiful, elegant, or or- 
namental. 


It being conſidered that the building ſuch a ſtructure with 


ſtone would amount to an immenſe expence, the proprietors re- 


ſolved to ere& it with wood; accordingly Mr. Jones was ap- 
pointed architect, and under his immediate inſpection this ſtruc- 
ture was raiſed, and finiſhed in the year 1740, for the reception of 
the public. | 

This circular building is a noble edifice, which, in ſome mea- 
ſure reſembles the Pantheon at Rome; the architecture of the 


inſide nearly correſponds with that of the outſide ; the external 


diameter is one hundred and eighty-five feet, the internal one 
hundred and fifty. The entrances are by four porticos oppoſite 
each other, which are of the Doric order, and the firſt ſtory is 
ruſtic, Round the whole on the outſide is an arcade, and over it 
a gallery, the ſtairs to which are at the porticos ; the company 
enter the upper boxes by this gallery, which is rendered ſafe by a 
baluſtrade, and over-head is a flated covering, which projects 
from the body of the rotundo. The gallery and arcade go round 
the whole building, except where the porticos break the continuity, 
-_ the gallery are the windows, and over them the roof, which 
is ſlated. 

Although the outfide is deſervedly admired for its noble and 
curious conſtruction, yet the inſide is by far more eſteemed for the 
magnificence and ſublimity of its appearance. 

The firſt and principal object that ſtrikes the ſpectator is, what 
was formerly the grand orcheſtra, but is now called the fire place, 
erected in the middle of the rotundo, reaching to the cieling, and 


at the ſame time ſupporting the roof; but it being found too high 


to yield to the company the full entertainment of the muſic, the 
performers were removed into another orcheſtra, erected in the 
ſpace of one of the porticos: the former, however, ftill remains, 


an illuſtrions monument of the ingenuity of the artiſt, and is the 


moſt magnificent embelliſhment in the rotundo. It is a grand, 
beautiful, regular, and complete ſtructure, without the leaſt diſ- 
ſonance or incongruity in any of its parts. It appears at firſt 
fight like a large and ſplendid column curiouſly and finely orna- 
mented with paintings, carvings, and niches. f 

The circular pile is focmed hy eight triumphal arches of the 
The pillars are divided into two ſtorĩes: the firſt are 
painted in the reſemblance of marble, and decorated with maſks, 


And other ornaments; and at the front of the arches are ſconces 
on each ſide : over theſe pillars are eight flower- branches of ſmall 


lamps. The pillars in the ſecond {tory are fluted and gilt, and 


{ ſurmounted with termini of plaiſter of Paris, Above the eight 
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triumphal arches was the orcheſtra, which is now cloſed up, and 
ſeveral muſical inſtruments are painted round it, being emble— 
matic of its original deſign: the eight compartments which are 
made by the termini, and were formerly open, are decorated wich 
feſtoons of flowers finely painted, reſembling niches with vaſes 
and ſtatues in them. The pillars which form the eight triumphal 
arches are the principal ſupport of the grand and curious roof, 
which for ſize and manner of conſtruction is not to be equalled in 
Europe: the aſtoniſhing genius of the architect is here concealed 
ſrom our view by the cieling; but it may eafily be conceived, that 
ſuch a roof could not be made and ſupported by any of the or- 
dinary methods ; and if the timber-works above were laid open to 
public view, they would ftrike every beholder with amazement 
and admiration, | | 
The ſpace on which this ſtructure ſtands, is incloſed by a ba- 
luſtrade; and in the centre of it is one of the moſt curious and 
admirable contrivances that ever the judgment of man could 
frame; it conſiſts of an elegant fire-place that carnot ſmoak or 
become offenſive. In cold weather it renders the whole rotundo 
very warm and comfortable. The chimney has four faces, and by 
tins over each of them, which are taken off and put on at pleaſure, 
the heat is either confined or permitted to exhale, as it is Found 
moſt agreeable to the company; but the chief merit confifts in 
having ſurmounted the many difticulties, and almoſt impoſſibili— 
ties, in erecting and fixing this fire place, which every architect 
on the ſl'ghteſt examination will inſtantly perceive. The faces 
are formed by four ſtone arches, and over each of them is a hand- 
ſome ſtone pediment. The corners of the four faces are ſupported 
by eight pieces of cannen, with iron ſpikes drive1 into them, and 
filled up with lead, nothing elſe being found fo ſecure, withont 
offending the fight with cords; and even in the fixing of theſe 
for the ſupport of the whole chimney, ſeveral ine<ffe*iual attempts 
were made before the preſent durable poſition was hit on. On 
the pediments, and in the ſpace between each of them, are eight 


flower branches of ſmall glaſs lamps, which, when lighted in the 


evening, look extremely brilliant, and have a very pleaſing effect, 
Above the pediments are four elegant niches in wood, and over 

them is a dome, which terminates this inner ſtructure. The chim- 
ney, which proceeds to the top of the rotundo, is of brick. 

Let us now proceed to the other parts of this admired edifce, 
the beſt deſcription of which will greatly fall ſhort of its beauty 
and merit, RJ 

It has already been obſerved, that the orcheſtra fills up the place 
of one of the entrances : the band of muſic is numerous, and con- 
ſiſts of a ſelett number of the heft performers, vocal and inſtru— 
mental, accompanied with an organ. The concert begins mY 
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l ſeven o'clock, and, after ſinging ſcveral ſongs, and playing ſeveral 
: pieces of muſic, at proper inte: vals, the entertainment cloſes about 
by ten o'clock. 
" Round the rotundo are fifty-two hoxes for the accommodation 
J of the company, with a table and cloth ſpread in each. In theſe N 
il the company are regaled, without any further expence, with-&ea or vo 
5 coffee. In each of theſe boxes is a droll painting in the mimic þ 
* maſquerade or pantomime taſte, and between each box hangs a bell- f 
d lamp with two candles in it. Ihe boxes are divided from tach [i 
at other by wainſcoting and pillars; the latter are in front, and WM 
ö being every one of them main timbers, are part of the ſupport of the ; | 
1 roof: each pillar is caſed and ſurmounted with termini of pla ter 1 
0 & of Paris, Which appears beautiful ard grand. Before theſe print« 1 
| ings were put vp, the backs were all blinds, that could be taken | 
*. : down and put up at pleaſure ; but appreherfions arifing that 7 
nd many people might catch cold by others indiſereetly moving them 1 | 
ald | at improper times, it was reſolved to put up paintings and to fix 4 
mem. Theſe paintings were made for blinds to the windows at Þ 
ndo 9 the time of the famous maſquerades: the figures at that diſtance 14.1 
by looked very well, and ſeemed to he the ſize of real life; but now, 4 
ure, being brought tco near to our view, they look rather prepoſterous, | 
und | At the back of each box is a pair of folding doors, which open ' 5 
S into the gardens, and were deſigned for the conveniency of going $21 
bill. 8 in and coming out of them without being obliged to go to the "My 
itect grand entrances. Each of theſe boxes will commodiouſty hold * hl 
faces | fſevenor eight perſons. 2 iN 
and- : Over the boxes is a gallery fronted with a baluſtrade and pu. N. 
rte lars painted in the reſemblance of marble, which contains the 405 
aud like number of boxes, with a lamp in the front of each and at 1 
thovt BW the back is a blind that can be put up or taken down at pleaſure, 1% 
theſe in order to render the boxes either airy or cloſe, as is moſt agree- vi 
zmp's able to the company, and a pair of folding doors at the back of 1 | 
On each, in the ſame manner as the lower ones. F j 
eight At the diſtance of ten boxes from the orcheſtra on the right- "If 
is e hand, is the King's box, peculiarly ſet apart for the reception 4 
effect. of his Majeſty, or any of the Royal family who viſit this place : | 
dove it is two of the other boxes laid into one, hung with paper; and wal! 
chim- in the front are curtains of red aretine; [ ; f 
2 It frequently happens, that there are not a ſufficient number of f 0 
dificey boxes to contain all the company who at intervals chuſe to (it M3 
beauty down z therefore a number of benches are provided, covered 5 
with red baize, and placed occaſionally in different parts of the F 
e place rotundo, 9 
1d con- The pediments of the porticos within are ornamented with 
"ar paintings adapted to the deſign of the place, a 
s abo . The 
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The ſurface of the floor is plaiſter of Paris, over which is 3 
mat, to prevent the company catching cold by walking upon it; 
for this amuſement of walking round the rotundo may be con- 
fidered as one of the pleaſures of the place: and, indeed, great 
numbers of both ſexes take a particular delight in it 3 it is at 
©encfexerciſe and entertainment, and in the company of a perſon 
we eſteem, the pleaſure is further heightened, and the beauties of 
the place, if no other ſubjects occur, furniſh ample topics for 
converſation, This mat anſwers another very uſeful put poſe ; 
for, if the company were to walk on boards, the noiſe made by 
their heels wonld be ſo great, that it would be impothble to hear 
any thing elſe; but, the mat being foft, not a ſtep is perceived, 
and thus the mufic is heard in every part of the rotundo, and 
converſation not interrupted by a diſagreeable clangor, However, 
for the ſake of balls, which are occaſionally given here when 
the entertainments are over, two ſpaces are left unmatted from 
two of the porticos oppoſite each other to the fire-place in the 
centre, Formerly there were two fets of company dancing almoit 
every night, who continued as long as they thought proper, and 
each was provided with a band of muſic from the orcheſtra, 
Although theſe ſpaces break the continuity of the mat, they are 
nevertheieſs no eye-ſore, becauſe they are made from the two 
principal entrances, and ſeem to thole who know not the rea} 
cauſe to have been purpoſely deſigned as a diſtinguiſhing mark 
of thoſe entrances, ; 6, 
The cieling is painted a kind of olive colour, and round the 
extremity is a rainbow. From the cieling deſcend twenty chan- 
deliers, in two circles ; each chandelier is ornamented with a gilt 
crown, and the candles are contained in thirteen bell lamps, by 
which means they caſt a more brilliant light. Twelve chandeliers 
are in the external circle, fix of which are larger than the others, 
and eight in the internal, When all theſe lamps are lighted, a; 
| they emit their rays equally through the whole fabric, it will 
r1aturally be imagined that the fight muſt be very glorious ; no 
words can expreſs its grandeur ; all parts ſhine with a reſplen- 
dency, as if formed of the very ſubſtance of light: then doth 
the maſterly diſpoſition of the architect, the proportion of the 
parts, and the harmonious diſtinction of the ſeveral pieces, appeal 
to the greateſt advantage, the moſt minute part by this effulgence 
lying open Jo the inſpeftion. Every one, at firſt entering the ro. 
tundo at this time, feels the ſame ſenſation as at hearing ſudden)y 
a fine concert; architedufe having the ſame effect on the eye a3 
muſic on the ear, the mind is abſorbed in an extacy. The pro. 
Priety and artful arrangement of the ſeveral objects are n 
of the intention of this edifice ; and this, indeed, may bg * 
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of Ranelagh, that it is one of thoſe public places of pleaſure 


3 
; and entertainment, that for beauty, elegance, and grandeur, are 
* not to be equalled in Europe. 
a Formerly this rotundo was a place for public breakfaſting; but 
at that cuſtom being regarded as detrimental to ſociety, by intro- 
8 ducing a new ſpecies of luxury, it was ſuppreſſed by an act of 
af Parliament in this as well as at all other places of public enter- 
r tainment. Ranelagh was not-a place of very extraordinary note, 
e ; till it was honoured with the famous maſquerades : it was that 
by brought it into vogue, and it has ever fince retained the eſteem 
1 and favour of the public. Theſe maſquerades were by the 
ed, authority and command of his late Majeſty. The paintings, 
id which are now in the boxes, at that time covered the windows, 
er, and the whole rotundo was illuminated with wax candles. Great 
hen numbers of quality, and people of faſhion and diſtinction of both 
om ſexes, diſguiſed themſelves in all ſorts of odd, antic, and whim- 
the fal dreſſes, and, to prevent their being known, they all wore 
not © maſques, and promiſcuouſly rambled about in the rotundo and 
ad gardens ; every one being ready to mingle with the company 
ſtra. without any diſtinction of ſex, age, or condition, But it being 
are thought that theſe jubilees were of an evil tendency, by depraving 
two the minds of the people, or, at leaſt, furniſhing opportunities 
real for the commiſſion of irregularities, they were diſcontinued. 
nack © Several parts of the ornaments and fancies uſed in the maſquerades 
: are ſtill to be ſeen in the gardens, which we ſhall mention in our 
| the © deſcription of them. 
-han- The rotundo ſtands on higher ground than the gardens; it is 
a gilt ſurrounded on the back-part by a gravel-walk, which is lighted 
„ by with lamps, and at the extremity of the eminence are planted 
eliers ſhrubs and buſhes. Here is a flight of ſteps, which deſcend to a 
thers, beautiful octagon graſs plat that is bounded by a gravel-walk, 
d, 28 and ſhaded by elm and yew trees. Contiguous to this beautiful 
a Will ſpot are ſeveral little ſerpentine walks: in the evening they are 
„; no if lighted with lamps, which glitter through the trees, and have a 
ſplen- pleaſing effect. 
1 doth But the grand, and by ſome eſteemed the fineſt, walk in the 
of the whole gardens, is at the extremity on the left hand, leading from 
appear the matted avenue, or covered way, at the ſouth end of Ranelagh 
Igence houſe, to the bottom of the gardens. This gravel walk is deco- 
the ro- rated-on each fide by a graſs-plat ſhaded with yew and elm trees, 
dden]y and lighted with twenty lamps, projecting from the latter. On 
eye a an eminence at the bottom is a circular temple dedicated to Pan, 
he pro- i with the ſtatue of one of his fawns at the top : it is ſlated and 
preſſive painted white, and the dome 1s ſupported by eight pillars. 
bg ſaid Theſe gardens were laid out and planted at the entire expence 
of {8 of the preſent proprietors, and were many years before they 
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arrived at the pei fection we now ſee them. They are charmingly 
adapted to the ſpring and ſummer ſeaſons. Here fragrance and 
beauty are ſo agreeably blended, that with a pleaſing variety and 
ſweerneſs they delight the eve and ſmell. 

On the right fide of the gardens is a beautiful canal, which in 
a warm evening diffuſes an agreeable coolneſs, and renders the 
gardens ſtill more pleaſant. 

At the lower end of the canal is a grotto, helaw which is 
a pipe that communicates with the river Thames, for the ute 
. carrying off the foul water in the canal, and receiving 
reſh. | 

On each fide the canal are handſome gravel-walks, lighted 
with lamps, and ſhaded with trees and hedges; the latter of 
which are cut with the utmod exadtneſs, and look extremely neat, 
The walk cn the left fide of the canal is lighted with twelve 
lamps: but on the right fide are two walks; that next the water 
is lighted with ten lamps, and the other, which runs parallel 
with it, with thirty four: this latter walk is a very fine ard 
ſpacious one; it is ſhaded on both fides with Jofty trees, and 
from each is a pleaſant proſpe&t. On the right are the garJens 
of Cbelſea hoſpital, and on the left the canal and Raneligh 
gardens. At the bottom of this walk are twenty lamps ſet in 
three triumphal arches, which extend from one ſide of the walk 
to the other, and in the evening make a moſt charming and 
beautiful appearance. Here we meet the walk mentioned at the 
beginning that comes from the water, and by which the company 
enter the gardens. | 
Having deſcribed all the lower parts of the gardens, and men: 
tioned whatever is worthy the obſervation of the curious ſpectator, 
we will now change our fituation, and proceed to a deſcription 
of the upper part, which lies between the rotundo and Ranetagh- 
houſe, and is what you firſt ſee at your entrance into the gar: 
dens, | | 

The gardens here are perfectly open and airy, and in a fine 
evening are very pleaſant : they are laid out in gravel-walks an 
graſs-plats; ſome of them are ſhaded by trees, which variegate 
the ſcene very agreeably. A delightful fragrance exhales from 
an incloſed ſpot near the centre, which has been converted into 3 
flower garden, 

Although this ſcene is unadorned with any pompous athftanc? 
of art, or with the appearance of much coſt and pains in 5 
laying-out, it is, nevertheleſs, deſervedly eſteemed and adm.red 
for its plain, neat, and beautiful ſimplicity : the order. is agree- 
able, and perfectly rural; and the gentle breezes, unconfined, 
add their refreſhing and comfortable ſweets, which make it de- 
lightful to walk in, . 
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At the end which goes down to the canal is a handſome ſum- 


ly mer-houſe, fronted with a pediment, and ſupported by fix co- 
id lumns : the appearance is pretty, and it is a very ſuitable orna— 
pd ment to the gardens, | 
: Many people of faſhion viſit this place in the day-time, to view 
* the rotundo, which, together with the diverſity of rural objects in 
me and about the gardens, render them perfectly agreeable, During 
i the ſeaſon they are open all the week ; and the price of admittance 
Ke at this time is one ſhilling each perſon. 
ute No liquors are fold in the gardens, neither in the day time, nor 
ing in the evening; the reaſon of which we apprehend is too obvious 
| to be pointed out. | 

ited To prevent any offenſive admittance of ſervants, either by 
of miſtake or favour, the proprietors have been at the expence of 
8 erecting an handſome and convenient amphitheatre, with good 
Gary ſeats, for their reception only : it is ſituated in the moſt proper 
er place, being in the coach-way leading to Ranelagh houſe, and at 
ale! ſuch a diſtance, that the ſervants can anſwer the inſtant they are 
ard called, which prevents a good deal of trouble and confuſion. 

and RANMER, a range of hills in Surry, near Box- hill, on which 
Jens the late Mr. Lyers built an elegant feat, and laid out the gardens 
eligh and incloſures with the trueſt taſte. From theſe hills are extenſive 


ſet ” views ; St. Paul's, London, Weſtminſter Abbey, and Windſor— 

Wale Caſtle, are diſtinctly ſcen. a 

x and REYGATE, a large market town in Surry, ſituated in the 

at the Wh valley of Homſdale, twenty three miles from London, and fur- 

N pany T rounded on each fide with hills. It is an ancient borough, and 
had a caſtle, built by the Saxons, on the ealt fide of the town, 


mens ſome ruins of which are ſtill to be ſeen, particularly a long vault 
ctator, with a room at the end, large enough to hold goo perſons, where 
ptien the Barons who took up arms againſt King John are ſaid to have 
elagh- had their private meetings. In the time of the civil wars it was 
ze gate in the poſſeſhon of Sir William Monſon, created Viſcount Cailtle- 
main by Charles I. He was attainted ; and it was forfeited to 

5 1 the Crown. Charles II. at his Reſtoration granted the manor. 
Es and caſtle to his brother the Duke cf Vork; and at the Revolution 
ariega't King William granted them to Lord Scmers, upon whoſe death 
es from they came to James Cocks, Eſq. nephew to Lord Somers, who 
\ 1710 3 Bi was then one of the repreſentatives of this town in Parliament, 
Its market-houfe was once a chapel dedicated to Thomas Becket, 
Mint? The church of this town is built of freeſtone, and in a vault 
s , under the chancel are ſeveral monuments of the Howards, Earls 
admire of Nottingham. The neighbourhood abounds with fullers earth 
8 Fe and medicinal plants. Its weekly market is on Tueſday; and 
242 it has two annual fairs. | 


On the ſouth kde of the town is a large houſe, formerly a egen, 
N . 1 
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It belongs to the late Mr. Parſons's family; and is beautified with 
plantations, and a large piece of water. It has two rooms, each 
fifty feet long, and of a proportionable breadth ; but the cielings 
are much too low. The houſe and gardens are on every ſide 
ſurrounded with hills, ſo as to render the proſpect very romantic, 

In this town the late celebrated Lord Shafteſbury had an houſe, 
to which he retired to ſeclude himſelf from company. It is now 
in the poſſeſſion of a private gentleman, who has laid out and 
planted a ſmall ſpot of ground in ſo many parts, as to comprize 
whateyer can be ſuppoſed in the moſt noble ſeats. It may properly 
be deemed a model, and is called by the inhabitants of Reygate, 
The world in one acre. 


RICHMOND, a 2 in Surry, twelve miles from London, 


This is reckoned the fineſt village in the Britiſh dominions, and has 


therefore been termed the Freſcati of England, It was anciently 
the ſeat of our Monarchs, and the palace from its ſplendor was 
called Shene, which in the Saxon tongue ſignifies bright, or ſhining, 
Here King Edward III. died of grief, for the loſs of his heroic ſon 
Edward the Black Prince: and here died Anne, the wiſe of Rickard 
IT. who firſt taught the Engliſh women the uſe of the ſide- ſaddle; 
for before her time they were uſed to ride aſtride. Richard, however, 
was ſo afflicted at her death, that it gave him ſuch a diſl:ke to the 
place where it happened, that he defaced the fine palace; but it was 
repaired and beautified afreſh by King Henry V. who alſo founded 
near it three religious houſes. In the year 1497, this palace was 
deſtroyed by fire, when King Henry VII. was there; but in 1501 
that Prince cauſed it to be new built, and commanded that the 
village ſhould be called Richmond; he having borne the title of 
Farl of Richmond before he obtained the crown by the defeat and 
death of Richard III. Henry VII. died here; and here alfo his 
grand-daughter Queen Elizabeth breathed her laſt. On the ground 
where formerly ſtood a part of the old palace, the Earl of Cholmon- 
deley has a ſeat; as has alſo Mr. Wray. 

The preſent palace, which is finely ſituated, is a very plain edi- 
fice, built by the Duke of Ormond, who received a grant of a 
conſiderable ſpace of land about Richmond from ing William 
III. as a reward for his military ſervices; but it devolved to the 
Crown on that Duke's attainder, in the beginning of the reign of 
King George I. and this houſe was by his late Majeſty confirmed 
to the late Queen Caroline, in caſe ſhe became Queen Dowager of 
England. 

His Majeſty took great delight here, and made ſeveral improve. 
ments in the palace, while her Majeſty amuſed herſelf at her royal 
dairy-bouſe, Merlin's cave, the Hermitage, and the other improve. 
ments which ſhe made in the park and gardens of this delightful 
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Though the palace is unſuitable to the dignity of a King of En- 


th d, th i ; ; 
kh _ — gardens are extremely fine, without offering a violence 
8 In ſhort, almoſt every thing here has an agreeable wild 
. a pleaſing irregularity, that cannot fail to * . all who — > — 
rv with nature, and afford a much higher and more laſting ſatisfaftion 
2 than the fliff decorations of art where the artiſt loſes ſight of nature 
5 2 alone 1 7 _ his hand. F 
| n entering theſe rural walks, you are conducted to the dai 
_ neat but low brick building, to which there is an aſcent by a flight 
wy of ſteps. In the front is an handſome angular pediment. The 
ate, _ — the 2 covered with ſtucco, and the houſe is furniſhed 
uitably co a roy 
ton bac . 3 airy, the utenſils for the milk being of the moſt 
Paſſing by the fide of a canal, and through a grov 
; ; e of t 
ruby temple preſents itſelf to view, ſituated on a Dt. 4 It is ma 
Baca eee N por Fry ſupported by Tuſcan columns, with 
MINgs altar in the middle; and to thi , 
wh by 2 ſteep —_ Ty 3 o this temple there is an aſcent 
= eturning by the dairy, and croſſing the gravel-walk i 
_—_ leads from the palace to the river, you s. Ae 25 4 par Fur 
why enter by a walk terminated by the Queen's pavilion; a neat, elegant 
vis — - is ws 2 chimney piece, taken from a 
ign in the addition to Palladio, and i 
* ed = be _—_ in this place, 2855 | ee 
n another part of the wood is the Duke's ſummer houſe 1 
1 1501 has a loft : —_— My 
jar the _ ned 2 3 entrance, and the roof riſing to a point is ter- 
On leaving the wood you 
Mace you come to the ſummer-houſe the 
Io his — dee; alight, ſmall building, with very large and lofty en 
— give a better view of the country, and particularly of that noble 
. eat called Sion-houſe, In this edifice are two good pictures, re- 
. 2 3 of Vigo by the Duke of Ormond by 
: ; aſſing through a labyrinth ſe in' 
rn a lady „you ſte, near a pond, Merl 
wy I 7 4s Gothic building thatched, within which 46 the follows 
ws ing agen in wax: Merlin, an ancient Britiſh enchanter; the 
12 aw ent and learned Queen Elizabeth ; and a Queen of the Ama- 
reign of * Here is alfo a library, conſiſting of a well choſen collection 
onfirmed 0 os of modern authors, neatly bound in vellum. | 
ot: "f 1 eaving this edifice, which has an antique and venerable ap- 
a 2 you come to a large oval of above goo feet in diameter, 
improve. way e Foreſt Oval; and turning from hence you have a view of 
apes ermitage, a 12 building, which ſeems as if it had 
apres, Wal hundred years, though it was built by order of ber 
delighted * eſty. It has three arched doors, and the middle part, 
projets forward, is adorned with a kind of ruinous angu- 
Thovg) ** lu 
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lar pediment: the ſtones of the whole edifice appear as if rudely 
laid together, and the venerable look of the whole is improved by 
the thickneſs of the ſolemn grove behind, and the little turret on 
the top with a bell, to which you may aſcend by a winding walk, 
The inſide is in the form of an octagon, with niches, in which are 
the buſts of the following truly great men, who by their writings 
were an honour not only to their country, but to human nature: 
the firſt on the right-hand is the incomparable Sir Iſaac Newton, 
and next to him the juſtly celebrated John Locke: the firſt on the 
left-hand is Mr. Woolaſton, the author of The Religion of Nature 
diſplayed; next to him is the reverend and learned Dr. Samuel 
8 and in a kind of alcove is the honourable Mr. Robert 

oy le. | | 

Tearing this ſeat of contemplation, you pafs through ficlds 
cloathed with graſs; through corn-fields, and a wild ground in- 
terſperſed with broom and furze, which afford excellent ſhelter 
for bares and pheaſants, and here there are great numbers of the 
latter very tame. From this pleaüng variety, in which nature 
appears in all her forms of cultivation and barren wildneſs, you 
come to an amphitheatre formed by young elms, and a diagonal 
wilderneſs, through which you pals to the foreſt walk, Which 
extends about half a mile, and then, paſſiog through a ſmall wil. 
derneſs, you leave the gardens.—[ For the amuſement of tne reader, 


this deſcription is permitted to remain, though the pruning and 


taſteful hand of Mr. Brown has, by the King's command, en- 
tirely changed the form of theſe gardens : the terrace is deflroyed; 
molt of the buildings pulled down; all their ſtiff grandeur annini- 
lated ; in ſhort, there is little appea:ance of their original ſtate, 
and all their former beauty is loſt in the luxuriance of mod-1n 
taſte. ] | 

At the extremity of the garden, on the north-eaſt, is another 
houſe that helonged to her Majeſty, and near it the houſe of his 


late Royal Highneſs Frederick Prince of Wales, which is on the 


inſide adorned with ſtucco. Oppoſite the Prince's houle is the 
Princeſs Amelia's, built by a Dutch architect, the outſide of 
which is painted. — ä 

To the weſt of the gardens are ſeen the fine houſes of ſeveral 
of the nobility and gentry, particularly the Lady Buckworth's, 
and Mr, Geoffiey's ; and extending the view acroſs the Thames, 
there appears Iſleworth, | | 
But to return to the village of Richmond. The Green is ex- 
tremely pleaſant, it being levelled and encloſed in a handſome 
manner: it is alſo ſurrounded with lofty elms, and adorned on each 
fide with the houſes of pe ſoas of diltinftion. A ſun- dial is here ef- 
fixed in a pretty taſte, encompaſſed with ſeats: this, and be 
railing-in of the Green, were at the ſole charge of her ate 
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Among the pretty ſeats on this ſpacious Green, is a handſome 
edifice that formerly belonged to Sir Charles Hedges, and ſince to 
Sir Matthew Decker, in the gardens of which is ſaid to be the 
longelt and higheft hedge of holly that was ever (een, with ſeveral 
other hedges of evergreens: there are here alſo viſtas cut through 
woods, grottos, fountains, a fine canal, a decoy, ſummer. houſe, 
and ſtove houſes, in which the anana, or pinc-apple, was firſt 
brought to maturity in this kingdom. | 

On the north-eaſt fide of the Green is a fine houſe, which be- 
longed to the late Mr. Heydigger, and a liitle beyond it that of 
the late Duke of Cumberland; paſſing by which, you come to a 
ſmall park belonging to his Majeſty, well ſtocked with deer, and 
oppoſite to it is the entrance into the gardens, 

The town runs up the hill a ove a mile from the village of Eaſt 
Shene to the New Park, with the royal gardens floping all the 
way towards the Thames, whoſe tide reaches to this village, 
though it is fixty miles from the ſea; which is a greater diſtance 
than the tide is carried by any o: her river in Europe, 

From the top of the hill there is the moſt rich, poliſhed, and 
luxuriant proſpect that this or any other country can produce, 
Thoſe who have ſeen it, will not requite a deſcription of its beau— 
ties; and thoſe who have not ſeen it, would form but an inade- 
quate idea of them from the moſt lively deſcription, 

Thrre is here an alms-houſe, built by Dr. Duppa, Biſhop of 
Wincheſter, in the reign of King Charles II. tor the ſupport of 
ten poor widows, purſuant to a vow made by that Prelate during 
that Prince's exile. There is another alms-houſe endowed with 
above 100l. a year, which, fince its foundation, has been conſi- 
derably increaſed by John Mitchell, Eſq. Here are alſo two cha- 
rity-ſchools, one for fifty boys, and the other for fifty girls. 
There has alſo lately been built at the ferry a very handſome 
{tone bridge, which adds greatly to the convenience of the inha- 
bitants. 

New Park, in Surry, is ſituated between Kingſton and Rich- 
mond. This is one of the beſt parks in England: it was made in 
the reign of King Charles I. and incloſed with a brick-wall, ſaid 
to be eleven miles in compaſs. In this park there is a little hill caſt 
up, called King Henry's Mount, from which is a proſpe& of ſix 
counties, with a diftant view of the city of London, and of 
Windſor Caſtle. . 5 5 

The new lodge in this park, built by the late Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, Earl of Orford, is a very elegant edifice. It is built of 
ſtone in a ſquare form, with wings on each ſide of brick. Tt 
ſtands on a riſing ground, and commands a very good proſpett of 
the park, eſpecially of that fine piece of water which is in it, and 
which might be enlarged and 8 acroſs the viſta which * 

the 
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the front of the houſe, through a wood. This park is the largeſt 
as well as the moſt beautiful of any within the environs of Lon. 
don, except that of Windſor; for though it has little more than a 
wild yariety of natural beauties to ſhew, yet theſe are ſuch as 
cannot fail to pleaſe thoſe who are as much delighted with views in 
their rudeſt appearance, as in all the elegance of art and deſign, 

RICEMANSWORTH, a town in Hertfordſhire, twenty-two 
miles from London, is fituated in a low mooriſh ſoil on the bor- 
ders of Buckinghamſhire, near the river Coln. It has a market 
on Saturdays, and 1s governed by a conſtable and two head- 
boroughs. The ſeveral mills on the ſtreams near this town cauſe 
a great quantity of wheat to be brought to it, Here is a charity- 
ſchool for twenty boys and ten girls, with an alms-houſe for five 
widows, and another for four. In the neighbourhood is a war- 
ren- hill, where the ſound of the trumpet is repeated twelve times 
by the echo. | 

RIVER. HEAD, a ſmall village near Sevenoak, in Kent, ſo 
called from the Darent riſing in its neighbourhood. Adjoining to 
this place is Montreal, the ſeat of Lord Amherſt, Baron Holmeſ. 


dale, which is the name of the valley wherein it is ſituated. In 


the park is a column erected to perpetuate the happy meeting of 
this noble lord and his brother, who, after having been engaged 
on different eminent and perilous ſervices in diſtant parts of the 
globe during the laſt war, and gained honour both to themſelves 
and their country, were permitted, by the grace of heaven, to 
embrace each other on their native ſpot, Here is alſo an hermi- 
tage whoſe beautiful ſolitude is enriched with the following elegant 
lines, ſaid to be compoſed by a female bard, And though ina 
work of this nature, poetical quotations are not generally admil. 
fible, the propriety, happy turn, and chaſte compoſition of the 
following verſes, will make them acceptable to every ceader, 

While neighb'ring heights aſſume the name 

Of conquer'd lands well known to fame, 

Here mark the valley's winding way, 

And liſt to what old records ſay. 

% This winding vale of Holmeſdale 

« Was never Won, nor ever ſhale.” 

The prophecy ne'er yet has fail'd; 

No human power has prevail'd 

To rob this valley of its rights, 

Supported by its val'rous wights. 

When foreign conqueſt claim'd our land, 

Then roſe our ſturdy Holm'ſdale band, { 

With each a brother oak in hand; 

An armed grove the Conqueror meet, 

And for their ancient charter treat, 
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Reſolv'd to die, e' er they reſign'd 
Their liberties in gavelkind. 
Hence freedom's ſons inhabit here, 
And hence the world their deeds revere. 
In war and every virtuous way, 
A Man of Kent ſtill bears the day. 
Thus may our queen of valleys reign, 
While Darent glides into the main; 
Darent, whoſe infant reed is ſeen, 
Uprearing on yon boſom'd green, 
Along his wid'ning banks may peace 
And joyful plenty never ceaſe! 
Where'er his waters roll their tide, 
May heav'n born liberty reſide! 
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ROEHAMPTON, in Surry, is fituated between Putney- 
Heath and Eaſt Shene, and is one of the pleaſanteſt villages near 
London, having many fine houſes ſcattered about, ſo as not to 
reſemble a ſtreet or regular town: among others the very elegant 
villa of the Earl of Beſborough is moſt worthy of notice. 

ROTHERHITH, vulgarly called Rederiff, was anciently a 
village on the ſouth-eaſt of London, though it is now joined to 
Southwark, and, as it is ſituated along the ſouth bank of the 
Thames, is chiefly inhabited by maſters of ſhips, and other ſea- 
faring people. 

RUMEFORD, a town in Eſſex, twelve miles from London, and 
five from Burntwood, is a very great thoroughfare, and is go- 
verned by a bailiff and wardens, who are by patent impowered ta 


hold a weekly court for the trial of treaſons, felonies, debts, &c. 


and to execute offenders. It has a market on Mondays and Tueſ- 


days for hogs and calves, and on Wedneſdays for corn, all of 


which are chiefly bought up for the uſe of London. 
RUNNY-MEAD. See EGUA. 


RUSSEL FARM, near Watford, Hertfordſhire, a very hand- 


ſome houſe, in a very beautiful ſituation, the ſeat of the Counteſs 
Dowager of Eſſex. 


8. 


ADLER's WELLS, See ISLINGTON. 
SALT-HILL, in Buckinghamſhire, about twenty miles 
from London on the Bath road. It is remarkable for its fine ſitu- 
ation and elegant inns; on which account it is much reſorted to 


by the nobility, gentry, &c. on parties of pleaſure, as well as by 
travellers, 


SEVENOAK, a market-town in Kent, near the river Dart, 
H 2 or 
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or Darent, twenty-three miles from London, in the road to Rye. 
It obtained its name from ſeven very large oaks which grew near 
it when it was firſt built; and is governed by a warden and aſ- 
ſiſtants. Here is an hoſpital and ſchool, for the maintenance of 
people in years, and the inſtruction of youth, firſt erected by Sir 
William Sevenoak, Lord Mayor of London, in the year 1418, 
who 1s ſaid to have been a foundling ſupported and educated at 
the expence of a charitable perfon of this town, whence he took 
his name. The ſchool afterwards met with other benefaQors, 
and, among the reſt, Queen Elizabeth having greatly augmented 
its revenue, it was thence called Queen Elizabeth's free-{chool, 
It was rebuilt in 1727. About a mile from Sevenoak, to the ſouth, 
is KEnowl-Place, the magnificent ſeat of the Duke of Dorſet, ſitu— 
ated in the middle of a park; and, towards the eaſt, the eat of Sir 
Charles Farnaby, Baronet. 

SHENE. See EAST SHEXNE. 

SHEPPZRTON, a village in Middleſex, is fituate on the 
It is much 
reſorted to by the lovers of fiſhing. At a ſmall diſtance from it 

art of a Roman camp is ſtill viſible, 

SHOOTER's-HILL, nine miles from London, in the road to 
Dover. From the ſummit of this eminence the traveller has a view 
of the cities of London and Weſtminſter, and may extend his 

roſpects into Eflex, Surry, and even part of Suſſex, The 

hames alſo preſents a rich and magnificent appearance, which 
with all its navigation forms a very ſtupendous ſcene, and gives 
a vaſt idea of the riches of that city to which it flows. There are 
ſeveral good houſes on the top of it, and a large commodious inn 
for the entertainment of thoſe who may viſt this delightful ſpot. . 

SION-HILL, near Brentford, Middleſex, an elegant villa 
of the Counteſs of Holderneſſe. The grounds, which are planted 
with great taſte, fall with a gentle, but beautiful deſcent from the 
houſe to the high road leading to Hounſlow, 

SION- HOUSE, one of the ſeats of his Grace the Duke of 
Northumberland, ſtands upon the banks of the Thames, be. 
tween Brentford and ifleworth, in the county of Middleſex, and 
oppoſite to the King's gardens at Richmond. It is called Sion 
from a monattery of the fame name, which was founded by Henry 
V. in 1414, very near the place where the houſe now ſtands, and 
was endowed with 1coo marks a year, for the maintenance of 
ſixty nuns (including the abbeſs), and twenty-five men, and was 
dedicated to St. Saviour and St. Bridget; from the latter of whom 
the nuns, &c. were called Bridgettines, and were of the order of 
Auguſtines, as reformed by ſome new regulations made by the 
afo:eſaid Bridget. 

Sion was one of the firſt of the monaſteries that was ſup- 
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preſſed by Henry VIII. perhaps not on account of any greater ir- 
regularities of behaviour which had been diſcovered in it by the 
viſitors, but hecaule the members of that ſociety had been remark - 
ably favourable to the King's enemies, and particularly to the 
maid of Kent; for ſhe met with a very friendly reception amonꝑſt 
them, and ſo far excited the curioſity of the neighbourhood, as to 
induce the famous Sir Thomas More to have two private confe- 
rences with her at this very place. When the monaltery was fup- 
preſſed, its revenues, according to Sperd, amounted to 1944]. 218. 
11d. 2, and, on account of its fine ſituation, it was not ſold or given 
immediately to any cout favourite, but approprated to the King's 
own uſe, And accordingly we find, that when the corpte of 
Henry VIII. was to be removed from Weſtminſter to Windſor to 
be interred, it lay the firſt night, not at Richmond, as it is com- 
monly ſuppoſed, but at Sion; which by this means became the 
ſcene in which a prophecy was imagined to be fulfilled: for Fa- 
ther Peto, preaching before the King at Greenwich, in 1534 
told him that the dogs would lick his blood, as they had done 
Ahab's. Now, as the King died of a dropiical diforder, and had 


been dead a fortnight before he was removed to Sion, it fo hap- 


pened, that ſome corrupted matter of a bloody colour ran through 
the cotha at that place; whereupon the incident, though only a 
natural conſequence of the aforeſaid circumſtances, was milcons 
ſtrued into a completion of Peto's pretended prophecy, and conk - 
dered as a piece of divine juſtice, inflited upon the King for 
having forced the Bridgettines from their religious ſanctuaey. 

In the next reign the monaſtery was given by the King to his 
uncle the Duke of Somerfet the Protector, who about 1547 began 
to build Sion Houſe, and finiſhed the ſhell of it as it now remains, 
except a few alterations, which will be mentioned in their proper 
3 The houſe is built on the very ſpot where the church be 
onging to the monaſtery formerly ſtood, and is a very large, 
venerable, and majeſtic ſtructure, built of white ſtone, in the form 


of a hollow ſquare; ſo that it has four external, and as many in- 


ternal fronts, the latter of which ſurround a ſquare court in the 
middle. The roof is flat, covered with lead, and ſurronnded with 


indented ha'tlements, like the walls of a fortificd city. Upon. 


every one of the four outward angles of the roof, there is a ſquare 
turret, flat roofed, and embattied like the other parts of the 
building. The houſe is three ſtories high; and the eaſt front, 
which faces the Thames, is ſupported by arches, forming a fine 
3 The gardens formed two ſquare areas, encloſed with 
igh walls before the eaſt and weſt fronts, and were laid out and 
ſiniſhed in a very grand manner; but being made at a time when 
extenſive views were judged to be inconſiſtent with that ſolemn: 
reſerve and ſtately privacy affected by the great, they were ſo ſit u- 
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ated ag to deprive the houſe of every beautiful proſpect which 
the neighbourhood afforded : none of them at leaſt could be ſen 
from the lower apartments. To remedy in ſome meaſure that 
inconvenience, the Protector built a very high triangular terrace 
in the angle between the walls of the two gardens; and this it 
was that his enemies afterwards did not ſcruple to call a fortifica- 
tion, and to inſinuate that it was one proof amongſt many others 
which they allege of his having formed a deſign very dangerous 
to the liberties of the King and people. Such was the ſtate of 
the gardens as finiſhed by the Protector. After his attkinder and 
execution on Jan. 22, 1552, Sion was confiſcated to the crown : 
whereupon the furniture of the apartments in which the Duke had 
lived (and they were probably a part of the old monaſtery), was 
given to Sir John Wroth, the Keeper; and the new houſe, that 
is, the preſent houſe at Sion, to the Duke of Northumberland, 


which then became the reſidence of his ſon the Lord Guildford, 


and his daughter- in law the unfortunate Lady Jane Grey. The 
Duke being beheaded Auguſt 22, 1553, Sion- Houſe once more 
reverted to the crown. Three years after this, Queen Mary re- 
ſtored it to the Bridgettines; and it remained in their poſſeſſion 
until the ſociety was expelled by Queen Elizabeth, in the firſt 
year of her reign. Such of the nuns as perſiſted in their errors 
carried away their portable treaſure, and ſettled ſucceſſively at 
Zurickzee in Zealand, at Mechlin, Rouen, and laſtly at Liſbon, 
where the ſociety ſtill ſubſiſts. Some years after this ſecond diſſo- 
lution, which Sion had undergone as a monaſtery, it was granted 
by a leaſe of a long term to Henry Earl of Northumberland, who, 
in conſideration of his eminent ſervices to the government, was 

rmitted to enjoy it by paying a very ſmall rent as an acknow- 
edgement, and even that, wh:n offered, was generally remitted. 

King James the Firſt confidered his Lordſhip no longer as a te- 
nant, but gave Sion to him and his heirs for ever. Many im- 
28 were made in his time; for it appears, from one of 

is Lordſhip's letters to the King in 1613, that he had laid out 
goool. in the houſe and gardens; which ſum was probably ex - 
pended in finiſhing them according to the ProteQor's plan, His 
ſon Algernon, afterwards appointed Lord High Admiral of Eng- 
land, ſucceeded to the eſtate in November, 1632. He employed 


Inigo Jones to new face the inner court, to make many alterations 


in the apartments, and to finiſh the great hall in the manner in 
which it at preſent appears. 

It-muſt not be omitted in the hiſtory of this place, that the 
Dukes of York and Glouceſter, and the Princeis Elizabeth, were 
ſent hither by an order of the parliament agreed upon Augult 27, 
1646, and, according to Lord Clarendon, were treated by. the 


Earl and Counteſs of Northumberland in all reſpeds moſt 
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ſuitable to their birth. The unhappy King frequently viſited 
them at Sion in 1647, and thought it a very great alleviation of his 
misfortunes to find his children ſo happy in their confinement. 
The Duke of Glouceſter and the Princeſs Elizabeth continued at 


Sion till 1649, at which time the Earl reſigned them to the care 


of his ſiſter the Counteſs of Leiceſter. 


May 3oth, 1682, Charles Duke of Somerſet married the Lady 
Elizabeth Percy, the only daughter and heireſs of Joſceline Earl 
of Northumberland, by which means Sion and the immenfe eſtate 
of the Percies became his Grace's property. The Duke and 
Ducheſs lent this houſe at Sion to the Princeſs of Denmark, who 
honoured it with her refidence during the time of a miſunderſtand. 
ing which aroſe between her Royal Highneſs and her ſiſter Queen 
Mary. 

Upon the death of Charles Duke of Somerſet, Dec. 2, 1748, 
Algernon Earl of Heriford, his only ſurviving ſon, ſucceeded to 
the title and a vaſt eſtate, and ſoon after gave Sion to his daughter 
and ſon-in-Jaw, the late Ducheſs and prefent Duke of Northum— 
berland, to whoſe fine tafte and liberality are owing the many 
and great improvements which have made the gardens at Sion o 
univerſally admired. | 

The old gardens, as we have already obſerved, were indeed 
very grand and magnificent, according to the faſhion of the age in 
which they were made; but, in conſequence of the taſte that then 
prevailed, they deprived the lower apartments of almoſt every ad- 
vantage of proſpect which the fine ſituation of Sion houſe natu- 
rally affords. To make the neceſſary alterations required nothing 
leſs than his Grace's generoſity. Accordingly the high triangular 
terrace, which the Protector had raifed at a great exyence, was 
removed, the walls of the old gardens were taken down, and the 
ground before the honſe levelled, and it row ferms a fine lawn 
extended from Iſleworth to Brentford. By theſe means alſo a 
beautiful proſpect is opened into the King's gardens at Richmond, 
as well as up and down the Thames. Towards the Thames 
the lawn is bounded by an ha ha, and a meadow, which his 
Lordſhip ordered to be cut down into a gentle flope; ſo that 
the 24 of the water may now be ſeen even from the loweſt 
apartments and the gardens. In conſequence of theſe improve- 
ments, the moſt beautiful piece of ſcenery imaginable is formed 
before two of the principal fronts; for even the Thames itſelf 


ſeems to belong to the gardens, and the different ſorts of veſſels, 
which ſucceſſively ſail as it were through them, appear to be the 


property of their noble proprietor, 

The houſe ſtands nearly in the middle point of that fide of the 
lawn which is fartheſt from the Thames, and communicates 
with Ifleworth and Brentford, either by means of the lawn or a 
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fine gravel- walk, which in ſome places runs along the fide, and 
in others through the middle, of a beautiful ſhrubbery; ſo that 
even in the moſt retired parts of this charming maze, where the 
proſpe& is moſt confined, almoſt the whole vegetable world riſes 
up as it were in miniature around you, and preſents you with 
eyery foreign ſhrub, plant, and flower, which can be adopted by 
the ſoil of this ciraate. His Grace has not only thus improved 
the ground where the old gardens ſtood, but has alſo made a very 
large addition to it, and ſeparated the two parts by making a new 
ſerpentine river. It communicates with the Thames, is well 
ſtored with all forts of river fiſh, and can be emptied and filled 
by means of a ſluice, which is ſo contrired as to admit the fiſh 
into the new river, but to prevent their returning back again into 
the Thames. His Grace has alſo built two bridges, which form 
a communication between the two gardens, and has ereRed in that, 
which lies near Brentford, a ſtately Doric column, upon the 
top of which is a fine proportioned ſtatue of Flora, ſo judicioufly 
placed as to command, as it were, a diſtint+«view of the ſituation 
over which ſhe is ſuppoſed to prefide. 

The kitchen gardens are very large, lie at a very proper diſ- 
tance from the houſe, and contain every thing, as an hot- houſe, 
fire walls, &c. The green-houſe is a very neat building with a 
Gothic front, deſigned by his Grace in fo light a flyle as to be 
greatly admired. The back and end walls of it are the only re- 
mains of the old monaſtery. This building ſtands near a circular 
baſon of water, well ſtored with gold and filver fiſt; and in the 
middle of the baſon is a ſpouting fountain, which is well ſupplied 
and plays without intermiſſion. 

What has hitherto been ſaid is only an imperfect account of the 
ſeveral ſteps purſued in the planning and finiſhing of the gardens ; 
to which we mult add, that his Grace has alſo made many conſider- 
able alterations in the houſe, ſome of which are in a ſtyle of mag- 
nificence not to be equalled in this country. One room, in parti- 
cular, is ſurrounded with columns of the rare verd antique, 
worked at Rome, and brought from thence at an immenſe expence, 
And if the whole of the preſent plan of alteration is completed, 
Sion houſe will be one of the moſt ſplendid and elegant ſeats in 
this or any other kingdom. 

To conduct, as it were, the reader through the rooms would be 
a taſk too difficult to be executed in an intelligible manner; how- 
ever, we cannot help taking notice of the great gallery, which 
extends the whole length of the eaſt front over the arcades, and of 
that immenſe quantity of old China vaſcs, of different forms and 
fizes, which are crowded together in almoſt every apartment. 

We muſt alſo inform the reader that many fine proſpects may be 
ſeen from the leads on the top of the huuſe ; for they command a 
view 
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view of the country to the diſtance of twelve or fourteen miles, 
and conſequently the greateſt part of London may be ſeen from 
them. To theſe obſervations we muſt add, that the gardens, 
when viewed from the top of the houle, form a finer landſcape 
than can eaſily be conceived. 

In the hiſtory of Sion we ſhould be guilty of an unpardonable 
omiſſion, did we not mention the pedigree picture, which is per- 
haps one of the greateſt curioſities of its kind in England, and 
exhibits the noble and royal connections of the Percies, 

SOUTH-GATE, in Middleſex, ſituate on the verge of Enfield 
Chace, about two miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Eaſt Barnet, It is 
only a village, but, for beauty of ſituation, gentility of neigh- 
bourhood, and the many good houſes it contains, has ever been 
greatly admired. The Duke of Chandos has a feat at this place, 

SOUTH-WEALD, a ſmall, pleaſant village, near Brentwood, 
in Eſſex, where there is a handſome houſe and fine park, belong- 
ing to Chriſtopher Tower, Eſq, in which there is a lofty building 
upon an elevated point, that commands a conſiderable proſped. 

SPAW-FIELD, a field near the New-river-head, Iflington- 
road, ſo called from à famous mineral ſpring. 

SQUIRRIES, a fine feat near Weſterham. 
WESTERHATM. 

STAINS, or STANES, a populous town in Middleſex, fitu- 
ated on the Thames, nineteen miles from London. It obtained 
its name from the Saxon word Stana or ſtone, becauſe there an- 
ciently ſtood a boundary ſtone in this place to denote the extent of 
the city of London's juriſdicton upon the river. It has a bridge 
over the Thames, and is governed: by two conſtables. and four 


See the article: 


headboroughs, appointed by bis Majeſty's ſteward, on account of 


its being a lordſhip belonging to the crown. "The church ſtands 
alone, at almoſt half a mile diſtance from the town. | 

STAMFORD-HILL, a hill, with a ſmall village on its ſide, 
between Newington and Tottenham High Croſs. | 

STANMORE, a large,. handſome village in Middleſex, 12 
miles from London, in the road to Watford, It contains many 
handſome houſes, and the proſpect from the common is extenſive 
and fine. But there are no ſprings in the village, though it lies in 
a vale; the inhabitants are obliged to fetch all their water from 
the common, which lies upon a hill. 

STANWELL, a. handſome village in Middleſex, about two 
miles north-caſt of Stains, has a church with a lofty ſpire, and 
a Charity-ſchool, In this pariſh is Stanwell Place, the feat of Sir 
William Gibbons, Bart, fon of the late Sir John Gibbons, Knight 
of the Bath. It is a flat fituation, but commanding; great plenty 
of wood and water. 
beauties, 
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STEPNEY, a very ancient village near London; but, as it is 
not joined to it by contiguous buildings, we ſhall not, after the 
example of ſome of oux late compilers, repreſent it as a part of 
this metropolis. 

This pariſh was of ſuch a vaſt extent, and ſo amazingly en- 
creaſed in buildings, as to produce the pariſhes of St. Mary Strat- 


ford at Bow, St. Mary Whitechapel, St. Ann's Limehouſe, St. 


John's Wr St. Paul's Shadwell, St. George's Ratcliff 
Highway, Chriſt-Church Spitalfields, and St. Matthew's Bethnal 
Green; all which have been ſeparated from it, and yet it Kill 
remains one of the largeſt pariſhes within the bills of mortality, 
and contains the hamlets of Mile-End Old and New Towns, 
Ratcliff, and Poplar. 

The village of Stepney is remarkable for its church, and the 
great number of tombſtones both in that edifice and its ſpacious 
cemetery. It has alſo an independent meeting-houſe, and an 
alms-houſe. The village, however, is but ſmall, and conſiſts of 


few houſes beſides thoſe of public entertainment; vaſts crowds of 


people of both ſexes reſorting thither on Sundays, and at Eaſter 
and Whitſun holidays, to eat Stepney buns, and to regale them- 
ſelves with ale, cyder, &c. 

There was a church here ſo long ago as the time of the Saxons, 
when it was called the Church of All Saints, Ecclefa Omnium 
Sancta um; and we read of the manor of Stepney under the reign 
of William the Conqueror, by the name of Stibenbede, or Sti- 
ben's heath; but it does not appear when the church changed its 
name by being dedicated to St. Dunſtan, the name it at preſent 
bears. To this church belong both a rectory and vicarage: the 
former, which is a ſinecure, was in the gift of the Biſhop. of 
London, and the latter, in the gift of the rector, till Ridley, 
Biſhop of London, gave the manor of Stepney and the advowſon 
of the church to Edward VI. who, in his turn, granted them to 
Sir Thomas Wentworth, Lord Chamberlain of his Houſhold. 
But the advowſon being afterwards purchaſed by the principal and 
ſcholars of King's Hall and Brazen- Noſe College, in Oxford, 
they preſented two perſons to the rectory and vicarage by the 
name of the Portioniſts of Ratcliff and Spitalfields, till the year 
1744, when, the hamlet of Bethnal Green being ſeparated from it, 
and made a new pariſh by act of parliament, Stepney became poſ- 
ſeſſed by only one rector. 2 

As this is at preſent a rectory impropriate, the above principal 
and ſcholars receive the great tithes, and the incumbent the ſmall, 
together with the Eaſter-off-rings, garden- pennies, and ſurplice- fees, 


which are very considerable. 


When the preſent church was erected is not recorded: the wall 
and battlements are built with brick and wrought ſtone, plajſtered 
over; 
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ever ; and the roof is covered with lead. It is of a very conſiderable 
extent; for it is an hundred and four feet long, though it is no 
more than fifty -· four broad: the height of the — is thirty-five feet, 
and that of the tower, with its turret, ninety- two feet, The pillars, 
arches, and windows, are of the modern Gothic; and the weſt porch, 
built in 1610, has no reſemblance to the reſt of the building, it 


being of the Tuſcan order. The tower, which is plain and heavy, 


is ſupported at the corners by a kind of double buttreſſes ; it is 
crowned with ſquare plain battlements, without pinnacles, and 
with a ſmall mean turret; and the ſame kind of battlements are: 
carried round the body of the church, 

On the inſide are three galleries and an organ, and the altar- 
piece is adorned with four Corinthian pilaſters, with their entabla- 
ture and a pediment; theſe have gilt capitals, with the arms of 
Queen Anne carved : but what is moſt fingular is a ſtone on the 
eaſt ſide of the portico, leading up to the gallery, on which is the 
following inſcription ; 3 


« Of Carthage great I was a ſtone, 
O mortals, read with pity ! 

Time conſumes all, it ſpareth none, 
Men, mountains, towns, nor city 

Therefore, O mortals ! all bethink 
You whereunto you muſt, 

Since now ſuch ſtately buildings 
Lie buried in the duſt.“ 


It is probable this ſtone was really brought from Carthage, 
otherwiſe this inſcription would ſcarcely be permitted to be there; 
but, as a modern author obſerves, it 1s to be hoped, that he who- 
—_— it to be fixed there, did not go to Carthage on purpoſe to- 

tch it. 

At the eaſt end of the churchyard near the church is a mo- 
palm- 
branches, and a coat of arms, under which is the following in- 
ſcription ; 


« Here lieth interred the body of Dame Rebecca Berry, the- 


wife of Thomas Elton, of Stratford Bow, gent, who departed! 


this life April 16, 1696, aged 52. 


Come, ladies, you that would appear 
Like angels fair, come dreſs you here; 
Come dreſs you at this marble ſtone, 
And make that humble grace your own,. 
Which once adorn'd as fair a mind 

As &er. yet lodg'd in eh "jg 


SR 


So ſhe was dreſs'd, whoſe humble life 
Was free from pride, was free from ſtrife; 
Free from all envious brawls and jars 
(Of human lite the civil wars) ; 
Theſe ne'er diſturb'd her peaceful mind, 
Which ftill was gentle, ſtill was kind. 
Her very looks, her garb, her mien, 
Difclos'd the humble ſoul within. 
Trace her through ev'ry ſcene of life, 
View her as widow, virgin, wife, 
Still the ſame humble ſhe appears, 
The ſame in youth, the ſame in years 
The ſame in low and high eſtate, 
Ne'er vex'd with this, ne'er mov'd with that. 
Go, ladies, now, and if you'd be 
As fair, gone, as good as ſhe, 
Go learn of her humility,” . 

STOKE GREEN, a village in Buckinghamſhire, a little to the 
north of Windſor. Sir Thomas Stapleton has here a very hand- 
tome houſe, and large and moſt beautiful gardens. 

In the neighbourhood of this village is Stoke- Houſe, which be- 
longs to the Lady Cobham, and is a noble and large edifice, with 
a pleaſant paik. Adjoining to the houſe is the pariſh-church of 
Stoke, and a neat hoſpital, built and endowed by Counteſs 
of Huntingdon, for the ſupport and maintenance of twelve ancient 
poor people of both ſexes. 

STOKE POGES, a village ſo called from the Poges, its an- 
cient lords, is ſituated a little to the north of Stoke-Green, Here 
Edward Lord Haſtings, in the reign of Queen Mary, erected a 
chapel and hoſpital, adorned with a portico ſupported by pillars, 
that ſti]] remain on the eaſt end of this ancient ſeat. The en- 
trance to the houſe is like that of the Villa Borgheſe at Rome, by 
a great hall paved with marble, and adorned with many fine 
ancient buſts of the Roman Emperors, ſome of marble, ſome 


of granate, and others of porphyry, brought from Rome by 
the late Sir Robert Gayer. At the bottom of this hall is a pretty 


little chapel paved with marble, ſceming to riſe like ſteps. From 
this hall there is an entrance into a fine park, with ſeven avenues 
in the form of a itar; from each of which there is a delightful 
proſpect, and from one of them a good view of Windſor Caltle, 
STRATFORD, or STRATFORD LONG THORN, the 
firſt village in Eſſex, next to London, in the pariſh of Weſtham. 
It had an abbey, which, together with the church, was given by 
Henry VIII. to Sir Pefer Meautys, of Weſtham, This pariſh has 
greatly increaſed of late years in buildings and inhabitants, every 
vacancy being in a manner filled up, by the addition of two little 
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new built hamlets, if they may be thus called, on the foreſt ſide of 
the town; theſe are Maryland Point, and the Gravel-Pits, one 
facing the road to Woodford and Epping, and the other that to II- 
ford: while tne hither part, in ſpite of rivers, canals, and marſhy 
grounds, is almoſt joined to Bow. | 

STRATFORD LE BOW, a village to the eaſt of Mile-End, 
See Bow. —- — 

STRATFORD-PLACE, in Oxferd ftreet, conſiſts of ſeveral 
tlegant houſes. Lord Aldborough's houſe is at the top. The 
place is named from his Lordſhip's family name. 

STRAWBERRY-HILL, near Twickenbam, is the ſingular 
but delightful ſeat of the Honourable Horace Walpole, It is ſitu- 
ate on the banks of the Thames, and repreſents an ancient abbey. . 
The inſide is anſwerable to the external appearance; and the rooms 
have all the noble ſimplicity of antiquity without its decay. 
The ſtate bed-chamber is hung with a plain lilac paper, and almoſt 
covered with drawings finely copied from the originals of Holbein, 
in black frames. The chairs in this room, and indeed through— 
out the whole houſe, are black ebony exquiſitely wrought. The 
bed, which ſtands behind two ſcreens of antique carving, in the 
manner of an alcove, is made in the form of a canopy, ſupported 
by four fluted pillars of black ebony, and is compoſed of the 
fineſt lilac broad-cloth, tined with white ſattin; the whole is 
adorned with a tufted fringe of black and white: at the top is a 
moſt elegant plume of white oltrich feathers, and above that ano- 
ther of lilac; but the Gothic taſte is admirably preſerved through 
the whole: the windows are alſo of painted glaſs, This is called 
the Holbein chamber, 

Mr. Waelpole has lately added an apartment to his houſe which 
he calls the Gobelin room, the furniture of the bed being of that 
tapeſtry, He has allo eredted a chapel in the Roman ſtile, in 
imitation of the church of Santa Maria in Rome, built by Cavelini 
in 1256. | 

The library contains a fine collection of books, and is entirely 
calculated for learned retirement and contemplation, You are 

ſtruck with an awe at entering it, proceeding from 
| The high embowed roof 

And antique pillars maſſy proof, 

And ſtoried windows richly dight, 

Caſting a dim, religious light. | 
Beſides the antiquities which form a part of the furniture of this 
curious place, there are many very capital pictures; and the whole 
well deſerves the attention of the man of taſte or the antiquary. 

The learned owner of it has alſo a preſs here, where his own 
works, and the elegant jeux d'eſprit of his particular friends, are 
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S8 TRETHAM, a villags in Surry, fix miles ſouth-weſt of Lon- 
don, and three miles to the north of Croydon, uſed to be muck 


frequented for its medicinal waters. It has a charity-ſchool, 
and a ſeat belonging to the Duke of Bedford, lord of the 


manor. 


SUNBURV, a handſome village on the banks of the Thames, 
about two miles from Hampton Court, which contains ſeveral ele- 
gant villas of the nobility and gentry. 

SW ANSCOMBE, in Kent, two miles weſt of Graveſend, has 
the remains of camps and forts in its pariſh, which the antiqua- 
rians ſuppoſe to be Daniſh; particularly on Reads-Hill, in the 
mounts, and in Swanſcombe park. This is ſaid to be the place 
where the Kentiſh men, ſheltered with beughs in their hands, like 
a moving wood, ſurpriſed William the Conqueror, and, throwing 
down their boughs, threatened battle, if they had not their ancient 


\- cuſtoms and franchiſes granted to them; to which he immediately 


- conſented. 
SYDENHAM, a pleaſant village in Kent, 8 miles from Lon- 


don, famous for its medicinal wells and ſprings, 
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HAMES. As this river is the principal ſource of the wealth: 
of this metropolis, and as the Lord Mayor's juriſdiftion 
over it is very extenſive, a particular deſcription of it in this place 
can be neither improper nor unneceſſary. _ \ 
The Thames, if confidered with reſpe& to its courſe and navi- 
' gation, is not to be equalled by any other river in the known 
world. It riſes from a ſmall ſpring near the village of Hemble, 
in the pariſh of Cuhherly or Coberley, a little to the ſouth-weſt of 
Cirenceſter, in Glouceſterſhire z and, taking its conrſe eaſtward, 
becomes navigabie at Lechlade for veſſels of 50 tons, and there 
receives the river Coln, about 138 miles from London, From 
\ Lechlade it continues its courſe north-eaſt to Oxford, where it re- 
ceives the Charwel ; after which it runs ſouth-eaſt to Abingdon, 


% 0 . > ©. 
S and from thence to Dorcheſter where it receives the Thame, and 


continues its courſe ſouth-eaſt by Wallingford to Reading, flowing 


iſ through Berkſhire, Buckinghamſhire, Surry, Middleſex, Eſſex, 


and Kent, and waſhing the towns of Henley, Marlow, Maiden- 
head, Windſor, Eaton, Stains, Chertſey, Weybridge, Shepperton, 
Walton, Sunbury, Hampton, Thames Ditton, Kingſton, Twick- 
enham, Richmond, Shene, Iſleworth, Kew, Brentford, Mort- 
lake, Barnes, Chiſwick, Himmerſmith, Putney, Fulham, Wandſ- 
worth, Batterſea, Cheliea, and Lambeth, from whence both- 
ſhores may be termed a continued city, through Weſtminſter, 
| Southwark and the city of London, Horſleydown, Wapping, 
U Rotherhith, * 
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Rotherhith, Shadwell, Ratcliff, Limehouſe, almoſt to Deptford 
and Greenwich; and from thence this river proceeds to Wool- 
wich, Erith, Grays, Graveſend, and Milton, 

It is impoſſible to repreſent the beauties with which the banks 
of this noble river are embelliſhed from Windſor to London ; the 
numerous villages on both its banks being all along adorned with 
the magnificent houſes and fine gardens of the nobility, 

A perſon unaccuſtomed to the ſight, cannot behold without 
ſurpriſe the vaſt number of barges and boats, as well of pleaſure 
as of burden, above bridge, continually paſſing and repaſſing for 
the convenience and ſupply of the towns. and counties waſhed by 
its gentle ſtream 3 and much more obſerve the vaſt fleets which 


_ conſtantly appear below bridge, carrying away the manufaQures 


of Britain, and bringing back the produce of the whole earth, 

We ſhould be inexcuſeable, if we did not here introduce Sir 
John Denham's fine deſcription of this river, in his Cooper's Hill, 
as it would be difficult to ſay any thing ſo juſt, and impoſſible to 
ſay any thing ſo well, upon the ſubject, 

« My eye deſcending from the hill ſurveys 

Where Thames among the wanton vallies ſtrays: 

Thames, the moſt lov'd of all the Ocean's ſons 

By his old fire, to his embraces runs, | 

Haſting to pay his tribute to the ſca, 

Like mortal life to meet eternity. | 

'Tho? with thoſe ſtreams he no reſemblance hold, 

Whoſe foam is amber, and their gravel gold ; 

His genuine and leſs guilty wealth t'explore, 

Search not his bottom, but ſurvey his ſhore; 

O'er which he kindly ſpreads his ſpacious wing, 

And hatches plenty for th*enſuing ſpring. 

Nor then deſtroys it with too fond a (tay, 

Like mothers which their infants overlay; 

Nor with a ſudden and impetuous wave, 

Like profuſe kings, reſume the wealth he gave. 

No unexpected inundations ſpoil | | 

The mower's hopes, ner mock the ploughman's toil : 

But godlike his unwearied bounty flows; 

Firſt loves to do, then loves the good he does. 

Nor are his bleſſings to his banks confic'd, 

But free and common as the ſea or wind; 

When he to boaſt, or io diſperſe his ſtores, 

Full of the tribytes of his grateful ſhores, 

Viſits the wort, and in his flying tow'rs 

Brings home t& us, and makes both Indies ours ; 

Finds wealth where 'tis, beſtows it where it wants, 


Cities in deſerts, woods in cities plants, 
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So that to us nothing, no place is ſtrange, 
While his fair boſom is the world's exchange.“ 

4 O could I flow like thee, and make thy ſtream 
My great example, as it is my theme ! 
Tho' deep, yet clear; tho' gentle, yet not dull; 
Strong without rage, without o'erflowing full! 
Heav'n her Eridanus no more fhall boalt, 
Whoſe fame in thine, like leſſer currents loſt.”? 


= 


The great advantage of this river is the tide's flowing above- 


ſeventy miles up it, twice in every twenty-four hours; and hence 


ariſes its great convenience with reſpe& to trade and navigation: 


and as the tide is influenced by the moon, ſo each tide is twenty⸗ 
four minutes later than that before, and therefore wants but 
twelve minutes of a whole hour in twenty four. 


may be eafily computed by the following tide-table at London- 
bridge: 


N. Moon. | Hour, Min. 
F. Moon. 3» 
x 33 48 
4% 1 
3 5 8 14 
+ „ 
5 6 S. 39 
2 2 
7 E 
8 8 = 24 
9 OY: 
10 10 30 
a pn af 
12 12 = 26 
13 „„ 
14 1 


Any perſon who wants to be informed when it will be high. 
water at London bridge may by this table be immediately fatisficd, 
if he does but know how many days it is ſince the laſt new or full 
moon; for ſuppoſing it is the eighth day after, by looking at 8 in 
the firſt column he finds the tide on that day is at the Sth hour and 
24 minutes, cr twenty-four minutes paſt eight o'clock. 

The Lord Mayor's juriſdiction over the river Thames extends 
from Coln-ditch, a little to the weſtward of Stains bridge, to 


Vendal 


By this rule 
the return of the tide, at any diſtance from the new or full moon, 
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Yendal or Yenleet, to the eaſt, including part of the rivers 
Medway and Lee; and nis Lordihip has a deputy or ſubſtitute, 


| named the water-bailiff, whoſe office is to ſearch for, and puniſh, 


all offenders who infringe the laws made for the preſervation of 
the river and its fiſh. Eight times in the year the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen fit in perſon in the four counties-of Middleſex, 
Surry, Kent, and Eſſex ; in order to maintain the righ:s and 
privileges of this river, and to charge four juties by oath to make 
inquiſition after all offences committed on the river, in order to 
proceed to judgment againſt thoſe who are found guilty. 

The laws with reſpe& to fiſhing and preſerving the fry and 
ſpawn are very numerous, among which are the following : 

No fiſherman ſhall uſe any net under two inches and a half in 
the meſh, above Richmond Crane ; nor any net in the work called 
beating of the buſh, flag, or reed, of leſs than three inches in 
the meſh; nor uſe any weights or ſtones to their nets; upon the 
forfeiture of 21. for each offence, | 

T hat no pike net, or other net or engine, be drawn over the 
weeds for catching of pikes, by any fiſherman, within the juriſdie- 
tion of the Lord Mayor, by reaſon it is deſtructive to, and occa- 
ſions the driving of all the other fiſh ont of the weſtern rivers, 
that would otherwiſe lie, ſpawn, and breed in the weeds, upon 
the ſame penalty of 21. for every ſuch offence. 

That no fiſherman ſhall bend any net by anchors, or otherwiſe, 
acroſs the channel, or ſo as to draw another net into it, whereby 
the ſpawn of barbel and other fiſh may he deſtroyed, upon the 
forfeiture of the ſame ſum for each offence, 

That no ſuch perſon ſhall draw any net for ſalmon of leſs than 
three inches in the meſh, from the zoth of March, till the 14th 
of September, in any part of the river Thames, from Kew- 
pile weſtward, to the city of London mark flone above Stains- 
bridge, upon forfeiture of 21. tor every offence, 

That no perſon ſhall take or ſell any fiſh contrary to the ancient 
aſſize: pike, fourteen inches; barbel, twelve inches; ſalmon, 16 
inches; trout, eight inches; tench, eight inches; - roach, ſix inches; 
dace, fix inches; and flounders, fix inches, | 

That every fiſherman ſhall have on his boat both his chriſtian 
and ſurname, and the name of his pariſh, legibly painted, where 
any one may fee it, on the forfeiture of 11. for every offence. 

No perſon whatſoever ſhall fiſh for {melts or ſhads, or any gther 
fiſh whatſoever, or lay leaps or rods for eels, in any place within 
the Lord Mayor's juriſdiction, without a licence from the water- 
bailiff, who ſhall appoint the proper ſeaſons for fiſhing ; and that 
upon every ſuch occaſion all the fiſhermen ſhall, upon due ſum- 
mons or notice given, repajr to the water- bailiff at the chapel at 
Guildhall, to take out their ſeveral licences for going to fiſh, and 

to 
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to hear the ordinances for the preſervation of the fiſheries publicly 
read, that they may be the better able to preſerve and keep them; 
and that none go out to fiſh without ſuch a licence; and that 
a fiſherman offending herein ſhall pay gl. for every ſuch of- 
ence, 

For the better preventing the uſe of unlawful nets or engines, 
it is farther ordained, that any perſon or perſons authorized by the 
water- bailiff may enter any fiſherman's boats or veſſels, to view 
and ſearch for all unſizeable nets and engines, and for any fiſh 
they ſhall ſuſpect to be taken contrary to the laws of this kingdom; 
to ſeize and carry ſuch nets to the water- bailiff, with the names of 
the offenders, that they may be brought to juſtice; likewiſe to 
ſeize the fiſh taken contrary to law, and diſtribute it among the 
poor: and whoever ſhall refit or diſturb the watec- bailiff, or his 
deputies, in their ſearching for and ſeizing unlawful nets, engines, 
or fiſh, ſhall forfeit twenty marks. 

Though the Thames is ſaid to be navigable an hundred and 
thirty-eight miles above bridge, yet there are ſo many flats in 
that courſe, that in the ſummer ſeaſon the navigation weſtward 
would be entirely put a ſtop to when the ſprings are low, were it 
not for a number of locks, or machines made of wood, placed 
quite acroſs the river, and ſo contrived as to covfine the current 
of water as long as found convenient; that is, till the water riſes 
to ſuch a height as to allow depth enough for the barges to paſs 
over the ſhallows; which being effected, the confined water is ſet 
at liberty, and the loaded veſſel proceeds on its voyage, till another 
ſhoal requires the ſame contrivance to carry it forward ; but 
though this is a very great convenience, yet it is attended with con- 
ſiderable expence ; for a barge paſſing from Lechlade to London 
pays for paſſing through theſe locks 131. 15s. 6d. and from Oxford 
to London :2l. 18s. This charge is however only in ſummer 
when the water is low; and there is no lock on this river from 
London- bridge to Bolter's-lock, that is, for the ſpace of fifty-one 
miles and an half above bridge. 

THEOBALDS, a pleaſant village in Cheſhunt pariſh, in Hert- 
fordſhire, fituated by the New River. Here the great Lord Bur- 
leigh built a magnificent ſeat. The gallery, ſays Hentzner, in 
his Itinerarium, was painted with the genealogy of the kings of 
England, and from thence was a deſcent into the garden, which 
was encompaſſed with a ditch filled with water, and large 
enough to have the pleaſure of rowing in a boat between the 


ſhrubs : it was adorned with a great variety of trees and plants, 


labyrinths made with much labour, a jet d'eau with its baſon of 
white marble, and with columns and pyramids. In the ſummer- 
houſe, the lower part of which was built ſemicircularly, were oy 
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twelve Roman Emperors in white marble, and a table of touch- 
ſtone: the upper part of it was ſet round with leaden ciſterns, into 
which water was conveyed through pipes. This ſeat the 


Lord Burleigh gave to his younger ſon Sir Robert Cecil, in whoſe 


time King James I. ſtaying there for one night's refreſhment, as 
he was coming to take poſſeſſion of the crown of England, he 


Vas ſo delighted with the place that he gave him the manor of 


Biſhop's Hatfield in exchange for Theobalds, and afterwards en- 
larged the park, and encompaſſec it with a wall ten miles round, 
This palace he often viſited, in order to enjoy the pleaſure of hunt- 
ing in Enfield Chace and Epping Foreſt, and at laſt died there, 
In the civil wars it was, however, plundered and defaced; it be- 
ing the place from whence King Charles I. ſet out to erect his 
ſtandard at Nottingham. King Charles II. granted the manor to 
George Monk, Duke of Albemarle ; but it reverting again to 
the crown, for want of heirs male, King William III. gave it to 
William Bentinck, whom he created Earl of Portland, from whom 
it deſcended to the Duke his grandion. The great park, a part 
of which was in Hertfordſhire, and a part in Middleſex, 1s now 
converted into farms. 

Here are ſeveral houſes belonging to perſons of diſtinction, 
among which is the handſome new built feat of George Preſcot, 
Eſquire; and in this neighbourhood Richard Cromwell, who had 
been protector, but abdicated, paſſed the latter part of his life in a 


very private manner. 


THISTLEWORTH, or ISLEW ORTH. See ISLEWORTH, 
THORNDON- HALL, near Brentwood, in Eſſex, the newly 
erected end very magnificent ſeat of Lord Petre. It is a ſtately, 
ſuperb edifice, ſtanding upon a fine riſing ground in the centre of an 
avenue four miles in length. The park 1s of conſiderable extent, 
finely timbered, and very beautiful. The woods are very large, 


and, for variety as well as rarity of trees, are ſuppoſed to be une- 


qualled.— The menagerie is a very charming ſpot. The houſe 
contains many ſplendid apartments, with a very noble chapel, and 


the whole of the place well deſerves the attention of the curious. 


either in art or nature, 


TOTTERIDGE, a very conſiderable village near Thetford. 


and Barnet, about io miles from London. Its fituation is moſt 


2 delightful, adorned with many handſome houſes; and it was greatly, 
inhabited by the citizens of London ſo long ago as the reign of 
James the Firſt. The Saxons are ſaid to have given it the name of 
Totteridge, from its ſituation on the ridge of 


a hill. Here is a 
houſe and park belonging to Mr. Lee. 


TILBURY, or WEST TILBURY, a very ancient town in 


2 Eſſex, ſituated near the Thames, Here the four proconſular ways, 


made by the Romans, crolſed each other, and in the year 630, 
M- 
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this was the ſea of a biſhop named Ceadda, who converted the Eaſt 
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Saxons. In the reign of Edward I, Edward IT. and Edward III. 
it was heid of the crown by the family of the Tilbu ies, and from 
them probably took its name. It is fituated by level, unhealthy 
marſhes, called the Three Hundreds, which are rented by the 
farmers, ſaleſmen, and grazing butchers of London, who generally 
ftock them with Lincolnſhice and Leiceſterſhire weathers, which 
are ſent hither from Smithfield in September and Oftober, and fed 
here til] Chriſtmas or Candlemas; and this is what the butchers 
call right marſh mutton, | 
TIiLBURY FORT is fituated in the marſh on the bank of the 
Thames, at ſome diſtance from the above town, from which it took 
its name, and is placed oppoſite to Graveſend, It is a reguſer 
fortification, and may juſtly be termed the key to London. The 
plan was laid by Sir Martin Beckman, chief engineer to King 
Charles IT. who likewiſe deſigned the works at Sheerneſs. It was 
intended to be a peniagon, but the water baſtion was never built, 

The foundation is laid upon piles driven down in two ranges, 
one over the other, which reach below the channel of the river, and, 
the lowermoſt being pointed with iron, enter the ſolid chalk rock, 
which extends under the Thames, and joins to the chalk hills on 
the other ſide. The eſplanade of the fort is very large, and the bat- 
tions, which are faced with brick, are ſaid to be the largeſt of any 
in England. It has a double moat, th: innermoſt of which is 180 
feet broad; with a good counter ſcarp, a covered way, raveline, 
and terails. On the land fide are aſſo two ſmall redoubts of brick; 
but its chief ſtrength on that ſide conſiſts in its being able to ay 
the whole level under water, and by that means to render it impoſ- 
ſible for an enemy to carry on approaches that way. : 

On the fide next the river is a very ſtrong curtain, with a noble 
gate, called the water-gate, in the middle, and. the ditch is pa- 
liſadoed. Before this curtain is a platform in the place of a coun- 
terſcarp, on which are planted 106 cannon, carrying from 24 to 
46 pounds each, beſides ſmaller ones planted between them; and 
the baſtions and curtains are alſo planted with guns. Here like- 
wiſe is a bigh tower called the block houſe, which is ſaid to have 
been built in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 

TITTENHANGER, three miles ſouth-eaſt of St. Alban's, is 
ſituated near Colney, and is a very handſome ſeat of Philip Yoke, 
Eiq. ſon of the late Hon. Charles Yorke, nephew and heir to the 
Earl of Hardwicke. = 

TOTTENHAM COURT, a village pleaſantly fituated be- 
tween St. Giles's and Hampſtead. _ 2 

TOTTENHAM HIGH CROSS, a village on the weſt ſide of 
the river Lee, five miles north-eatt from London, in the road to 
Ware. David, King of Scotland, being poſſeſſed of this 8 * 
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after it had belonged to the Earls of Northumberland and Cheſter, 
gave it to the monaſtery of the Trinity in London; but Henry VIII. 
granted it to William Lord Howard of Effingham, who being af- 
terwards attainted, it reverted again to the King, who then granted 
it to the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's, to whom it ſtill belongs. 
The preſent Duke of Nortkumberland and the late Lord Coleraine 
had ſeats here, That of the former has long been pulled 
down, and the ground let out upon building leaſes, The latter, 
whch is called Bruce Caſtle, now belongs to Mr. Alderman 
Townſend, in right of his wife, and is a very noble ſeat, with 
fine gardens, &c. Sir Thomas Beauchamp Proctor has a pleaſant 
villa. in this place, and the handſome houſes of merchants and 
citizens are very numerous, There is a quaker's meeting here, 
which occaſions great numbers of that ſect to make it tbe place of 
their country reſidence. The church ſtands on a hill, which has a 
m_— river called the Moſel at the bottom, to the welt, north, and 
eaſt, 

The pariſh is divided into four wards, viz. 1. Nether ward, in 
which ſtands the parſonage and vicarage. 2. Middle ward, com- 
prehending Churchend and Marſh ftreet. 3. High croſs ward, 
containing the hall, the mill, Page green, and the High croſs: 
and 4, Wood Green ward, which comprehends all the reſt of the 
pariſh, and is bigger than the three other wards put together. 

St. Loy's Well, in this parich, is ſaid to be always full, and 
never to run over; and the people report many ſtrange cures per- 
formed at Biſhop's Well. In 1596, an alms houſe was founded 
here by one Zancher, a Spaniard, the firſt confectioner ever known 
in this kingdom. Here are alſo a free-ſchool, a charity ſchool 
for twenty-two girls, who are eloathed and taught, and an alms- 
houſe built purſuant to the will of Reynardfon, Eſq. 

TOW TING. There are two villages of this name in Surry, 
ſituated near each other, and diſtinguiſhed by the epithets Upper 
and Lower. Upper Towting lies in the road from Southwark to 
Epſom, about a mile and a half to the weſtward of Stretham, and 
has an alms-houſe founded in 1709, by the mother of Sir John 
Bateman, Lord Mayor of London, for ſix poor alms- women, to be 
nominated by the eldeſt heir of the family; and is adorned with 
ſeveral fine ſeats belonging to the gentlemen and citizens of London. 

Lower Towting is two miles 8. W. of Wandſworth ; and 
here the Lord Grey and the Earl of Lindſey had their ſeats in the 
laſt century. 

TRINITY HOSPITAL, at Mile-End, is a very noble and 
yet unexpenſive edifice, rendered beautiful by its fituation, and 
the agreeable manner in which it is laid out. It conſiſts of two 
wings and a centre, wherein is the chapel, which riſes conſiderably 
higher than the other buildings, and has an aſcent to T my 

and- 
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handſome flight of ſteps ſecured by iron rails: this chapel haz 
large windows, and 1s adorned with a pediment; behind it riſes a 
| turret, ornamented with a clock, and crowned with a fane. On 
|| each ſide of the chapel are two ſets of apartments exactly reſem. 
[| bling the wings. 

. ] he wings are low but neat buildings, with an aſcent of ſeven 
| ſteps to each pair of doors, ſecured by brick walls copped with 
| 

| 


ſtone : and there are fix of theſe aſcents to each wing, beſides two 
in the front, one on each ſide the chapel. Between each of theſe 
aſcents is a pump fixed cloſe to the wall. 

It is remarkable that all theſe aſcents lead to the upper ſtory : 
| there are, however, rooms below; but theſe are under ground, and 
| | the windows upon a level with a broad ftone pavement, that ſur- 
| rounds the area next the houſes. In the centre of each wing is a 
| handſome pediment, adorned with the company's arms, with the 
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repreſentation of ropes, anchors, and ſea weeds, in open work, 
ſpread over the face of the pediments ; and the area within conſiſts E 
i of handſome graſs-plats, divided by gravel-walks, kept in excellent 
| order, leading down the middle, and acroſs to the centre of the 
| area, where is a ſtatue in ſtone of Mr. Robert Sandes, well executed. To 
| He has a bale of goods placed behind; he ſtands with his right Þ 


| foot upon another bale, and near his left foot is a ſmall globe and = 
|| anchor. On the pedeſtal is the following inſcription : poſi 
| « To the memory of CAPTAain ROBERT SAN DES, an Elder Bro- vill 
| ther and Deputy-Maſter of the Corporation of Trinity- Houle, 2 


who died 1701, and b dam9 0 to the poor thereof one hundred ; Bac 
pounds; alſo the reverſion (after two lives) of a freehold eſtate, | 


f - pref 

| in the county of Lincoln, of 147]. a year, now in their pol- love 

ſeſſion, This ſtatue was erected by the Corporation, A. D. prof 

| Y 1746.” i A the 

| The end of each wing next the road has an empty niche, and ſarf: 

| | over it is a very ſmall pediment, on each fide of which 1s placed a "SI 
| ſmall ſhi . ; 

| The - <0 on which this hoſpital ſtands was given to the Cor- ur 

| poration of the Trinity Houſe by Capt. Henry Mudd, an Elder 2 gh 

| | Brother; and the above beautiful and commodious building ereCted but 

| by the company in the year 1695, for the reception of twenty-eight 3 

maſters of ſhips, or their widows, each of whom receives 168. per 2 

month, 208. a year for coals, and a gown every ſecond year. hats 

TWICKENHAM, a pleaſant village in Middleſex, thirteen — 

miles from London, ſituated on the Thames, between Teddington e 

and Iſleworth, and between two brooks that here fall into that Rich 

river. The church, which is a modern edifice, rebuilt by the con. Enel 

tribution of the inhabitants, is a fine Doric ſtructure; and is re. 11 

markable for being the burial place of the celebrated Mr. Port ave 

and his parents, to the memory of whom a monument is erected own 


with the following inſcription ; « D 
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cc D. O. M. 

Alexandro Pope, viro innocu », probo, pio, 
Qui vixit annos LXXV+ ob. MDCCXVIL, 
Et Edithæ conjugi inculpabili 
Pientiſſimæ, qui vixit annos 
XCIII. ob. MDCCXXXIII. 
Parentibus bene merentibus filius fecit, 
Et ſibi obiit an. 1744. £2Etatis 56.“ 


And the late Dr. Warburton, Biſhop of Glouceſter, cauſed ano- 


ther to be erected to the memory of Mr. Pope, on which is 
inſcribed as follows: 
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« Alexandro Pope 
M. H. 
Gulielmus Epiſcopus Glouceſtrienſis, 
Amicitiz cauſa, fac. cur. 
MDCCLXI. 

Here 1s a charity-ſchool for fifty boys, who are cloathed and 
taught; and this delightful village is adorned with the ſeats of 
ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, particularly on the bank of the river, 
To begin at the upper end: there is an elegant Gothic ſeat called 
Strawberry Hill, belonging to the Honourable Mr. Walpole ; 
then a beautiful houſe, late the Earl of Radnor's, now in the 
poſſeſſion of Mr. Hindley. The next of conſiderable note is the 
villa of the Right Honourable Welbore Ellis, formerly the reſi- 
dence of our celebrated poet Alexander Pope, Eſq. then Mrs, 
Backwell's ; and the laſt on this beautiful bank is Dr. Battie's, at 
preſent in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Paulet. All theſe honſes, beſides 
ſeveral others on this delightful bank, enjoy a moſt pleaſing 
proſpect both up and down the river, perpetually enlivened with 
the weſt - country navigation, and other moving pictures on the 
ſurface of this enchanting river. Then below the church you 
have the fine ſeat of Mr. Whitchurch, that of the Earl of Straf- 
ford, Mrs. Pitt, and, at the entrance into the meadows, the ele- 

nt ſtructure called Marble Hall, belonging to the Earl of Buck- 
inghamſhire, Still farther down the ftream you have the ſmall 
but very pretty houſe of Mr. Barlow; the larger and more grand 
one of Mr, Cambridge; and the ſweet retirement called Twick- 
enham Park, the reſidence of the Counteſs of Montrath. This 
brings you down to Iſleworth, which, from the entrance into the 
meadows at the Earl of Buckinghamſhire's, is about a mile and 
a half on the bank of the river, oppoſite to Ham walks and. 
Richmond-hill, and is one of the moſt beautiful walks oY 
England, | A 

Mr. Pope's gardens and grotto are too remarkable to be paſſed 
over without a particular deſcription ; we ſhall therefore give his 
own account of them as they were in the year one thouſand 


ſeven 


— — * 
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ſeven hundred and twenty-five, In a letter to Edward Blount, 
Eſq. he ſays, ©* I have my the laſt hand to my works of this kind, 
in happily finiſhing the ſubterraneous way and grotto : I there 
found a ſpring of the cleareſt water, which falls in a perpetual 
rill, that echoes through the cavern day and night. From the 
river Thames you ſee through my arch up a walk of the wilder. 
neſs to a kind of open temple, wholly compoſed of ſhells in the 
ruſtic manner; and from that diſtance under the temple you look 
down through a K arcade of trees, and ſee the ſails on the 
river paſſing ſuddenly and vaniſhing, as through a perſpective 
glaſs. When you ſhut the doors of this grotto, it becomes on 
the inſtant, from a luminous room, a camera obſcura, on the 
walls of which all objects of the river, hills, woods, and boats, 
are forming a moving picture in their viſible radiations: and when 
you have a mind to light it up, it affords you a very different 
ſcene; it is finiſhed with ſhells interſperſed with pieces of Jooking- 
glaſs in angular forms; and in the cieling is a ſtar of the ſame 
material, at which, when a lamp (of an orbicular figure, of thin 
alabaſter) is hung in the middle, a thouſand pointed rays glitter, 
and are reflected over the place. There are connected to this grotto, 
by a narrower paſſage, two porches, one towards the river, of 
ſmooth (tones, full of light, and open; the other towards the gar- 
den, ſhadowed with trees, rough with ſhells, flints, and iron ore. 
The bottom is paved with ſimple pebble, as is alſo the adjoining 
walk up the wilderneſs to the temple, in the natural taſte, agrec- 
ing not ill with the little dripping murmur, and the aquatic idea 
of the whole place. It wants nothing to complete it but a good 
ſtatue with an inſcription, like that beautiful antique one which 
you know I am ſo fond of, 


« fHujus nympha loci, ſacri cuſtodia fontis, 
Dormio, dum blandz ſentio murmur aquæ. 

Parce meum, quiſquis tangis cava marmora, ſomnum 
Rumpere ; fi bibas, five lavere, tace.“ 


4 Nymph of the grot, theſe ſacred ſprings I keep, 
And to the murmur of theſe waters ſleep; 
Ah, ſpare my ſlumbers, gently tread the cave! 
And drink in ſilence, or in filence lave.“ 


& You'll think I have been very poetical in this deſcription, bu! 


it is pretty near the truth. I wiſh you were here to bear teſtimo- 


ny how little it owes to art, either the place itſelf, or the imag* 
I give of it.” 

At the upper end of the garden an obeliſk was erected by Mr. 
Pope to the memory of his mother, whereon is inſcribed thi 
ſhort, but pathetic exclamation : 4 

1% Ay, 


S 
„ Ah, Editha! 
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— + Matrum optima, 

dere Maulierum amantiſſima, 

tual 27 1 . : 

8 Sir William Stanhope, on his purchaſing this. place, beſide 
der. enlarging and decorating the houſe, added another grotto, through 
the which you are led to additional gardens, This grotto (or gate- 
look way, more properly ſpeaking) is no more than a plain brick 
\ the arch, fretted to the front with a few ſea-pebbles, which carry fo 
Aive Þ aukward an imitation of nature, that you fee through it on the 
s on firſt view. Over it is a plain buſt of Mr. Pope, in white marble, 
\ the © under which are the following lines, written by the Right Hon, 
oats, © Lord Clare: 

het. The humble roof, the gardens ſcanty line, 

I III ſpoke the genius of a bard divine; 

king- I But fancy now diſplays a fairer ſcope, 

came And Stanhope's plans unfold the fou! of Pope, 

hin TYBURN, anciently a village ſituated on the cattern bank of 
litter, the rivulet Tyburn, from whence It took its name, and at the eaſt 
rotto, end of the Lord Mayor s banqueting-houle-bridge, in the neigh— 
er, of bout hood of which the city has nine condui:s, that were firſt 
e gar- erected about the year 1238, for ſupplying the city with water; 
5 but it having for many years been better ſupplied from the N.w 
oining River, the citizens in the year 1703, let the water of thoſe con- 
agrec- duits, on a leaſe of forty-three years, for the ſum of ol. per 
ge annum. 
\ good At the north. eaſt corner of T'yburn- bridge food the Lord Mayor's 
which banqueting. houſe, to which it was uſual for his Lordſhip to re— 


pair with the Aldermen, accompanied by their ladies in wiggont, 
to view the city conduits, after which they had an entertainment at 
the b2nqueiting-houſe. This edifice, under which were two ci{- 
terns, tor the reception of the water from the neighbouring con- 


duits, having been for many years neglected, was taken down in 


the year 1737, and i yburn is nowonly known by its being the com- 
non place of execution, yet ſurrounded by many good bui.dings» 


V. 
e Of the origin of the celebrated gardens at 


ion, but this place, Sir john Hawkins writes thus in the fifth volume 


teſti mo- of his Hiſtory of Muc: - Aviiey, in his Antiquities of Surrey, 
he image * gives this account of it:“ At Vauxhall Sir Samuel Moreland 
* buiit a fine room, anno 1669, the ip ſide all of looking glaſs, 

by Mr. + and fountains very pleaſant to behold, which is much viſited 
ibed thi «by [trangers; it ſtands in the middle of the garden, foot 
« ſquare, —— high, covered with Corniſh flat; on the point 

« Ab 1 « whecof 
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t whereof he placed a Punchanello, very well carved, which held 
% adial, but the winds have demoliſhed it.“ Vol. I. page 12. 

The houſe ſeems to have been rebuilt ſince the time that Sir 
Samuel Moreland dwelt in it. About the year 1730, Mr. Jo- 
nathan Tyers became the occupier of it; and, there being a 
a large garden belonging to it, planted with a great number of 
ſtately trees, and laid out in ſhady walks, it obtained the name 
of Spring Gardens; and the houſe being converted into a 
tavern, or place of entertainment, it was much frequented by 
the votaries of pleaſure. Mr. Tyers opened it with an adver- 
tiſement of a Ridotto al Freſco, a term which the people of this 
country had till that time been ſtrangers to. Theſe entertain- 
ments were ſeveral -times repeated in the courſe of the ſummer, 
and numbers reſorted to partake of them; and this encouraged 
the proprietor to make his garden a place of muſical entertain- 
ment for every evening during the ſummer ſeaſon: to this end 
he was at great expence in decorating the gardens with paint- 
ings; he engaged a band of excellent muſicians; he iſſued 
hlver tickets for admiſſion at a guinea each; and, receiving 
great encouragement, he ſet up an organ in the orcheſtra, and 
in a conſpicuous part of the garden erected a fine ſtatue of Mr. 
Handel, the work of Mr. Roubiliac.' 20 

We ſhall now proceed to lay before the reader a deſcription of 
theſe beautiful gardens in their modern ſtate, which are ſo juſtly 
celebrated for the variety of pleaſures and elegant entertainment 
they afford. They are ſituated on the fouth fide of the river Thames, 
in the pariſh of Lambeth, about two miles from London, and 
are ſaid to be the firſt gardens of the kind in England; but 
are not ſo old as the Mulberry Garden (where King Charles 
went to regale himſelf the night after the Reſtoration, and formed 
an immediate connexion with Mrs. Palmer, afterwards created 
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' Ducheſs of Cleveland); but the trees are more than a century old, 


and, according to tradition, were planted for a public garden. In 
the year 1710, Mr, Addiſon attended Sir Roger De Coverly to 
this (pot, which then went hy the name of Spring Gardens, and as 
a place of reſort. The Spettator is worth the reader's peruſal, of 
this ramble. There have been pocts and poet Jaweates on this 
place, without number. | | 
So commodious is the fituation to the Thames, that thoſe 
who prefer going by water, can be brought within two hundred 
yards of this delightful place, at a much eaſier expence than by 
land. But as the company come and ſtay later now than formerly, 
(for the mode of lite, and the hours tor pleaſure and buſineſs are 
entirely altered,) it is the faſhion to come in coaches, 
Te ſeaſon for opening theſe gardens (Which require the cere- 
mony of a licence from the county quarter-leſſiens), W 
à bout 
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about the beginning of May, and continues till Auguſt. Every 
evening (Sunday excepted) they are now opened not till half 
paſt ſix o'clock for the reception of company. 

As you enter the great gate, to which you are conducted by a 
ſhort avenue from the road, you pay one Shilling for admittance, 
The firſt ſcene that ſalutes the eye, is a noble gravel-walk about 
nine hundred feet in length, planted on each fide with a. row 
of ſtately elm and other trees, which form a fine viſta terminated 
by a landſcape of the country, a beautiful lawn of meadow ground, 
and a grand Gothic obeliſk, all which ſo forcibly ſtrike the imagi- 
nation, that a mind ſcarce tinctured with any ſenſibility of order 
and grandeur, cannot but feel inexpreſſible pleaſure in viewing it. 
The Gothic obeliſk is to appearance a ſtately pyramid, with a 
ſmall aſcent by a flight of ſteps, and its bafe decorated with feſ- 
toons of flowers; but it is only a number of boards faſtened 
together, and erected upright, which are covered with canvas 

ainted in ſo maſterly a manner, that it deceives the moſt diſcern- 
ing eye. At the corners are painted, by Hayman, a number of 
{laves chained, and over them this inſer ' ption, 
SPECTATOR 
FASTIDIOSYS 
$1B1 MOLES:T-Y-S. 

Advancing a few ſteps within the garden, we behold to the 
right a quadrangle or ſquare, which, from the number of trees 
planted in it, is called the grove: in the middle of it is a ſuperb 
and magnificent orcheſtra of Gothic conſtruction, curiouſly orna- 
mented with carvings, niches, &e. the dome of which is ſur- 
mounted with a plume of feathers, the creſt of the Prince of Wales, 
The whole edifice is of wood painted white and bloom colour. 
The ornaments are plaiſtic, a compoſition ſomething like plaiſter 
of Paris, but only known to the ingenious archite&&t. who deſigned 
and built this beautiful object of admiration. In fine weather 
the muſical entertainments are performed here by a ſele& band of 
the beſt vocal and inftrumental performers. At the upper extre- 
mity of this orcheſtra, a very fine organ is erected, and at the foot 
of it are the feats and deſks for the muſicians, placed in a ſemi- 
circular form, leaving a vacancy at the front for the vocal per- 
formers. The concert is now opened with inſtrumental muſic at 
eight o'clock, which having continued about half an hour, the 
company are entertained with a ſong: and in this manner ſeveral 
other ſongs are performed, with fonatas or concertos between 
each, till the cloſe of the entertainment, which is always at 
eleven o'clock, by the laſt regulation. = 

In the front of a large timber building, which you approach with 
advantage from the middle of the great room, is a moſt intereſt- 
ing painted landſcape (called the Day-Scene) of great magnitude; 

| I z | 


which 
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which before duſk is drawn up, to exhibit, in tranſparency, a 
caſcade of water, which was firſt introduced more than twenty 


years ago, and which in the entertaining paper of The World, was 


called, by miſapprehenſion, the Tin Caſcade. The preſent was 
a new ſcene this ſummer; and went by the name of the Cataract, 
the effect of which was brilliant, and the contrivance ingenious, 
It is wonderful to obſerve how the people of both ſexes flock in 
rapid crowds to obſerve it, on the notice of the bell, about nine 
oclock. Perhaps no better eye-trap (as a Templar once called 
it) is to be tound any where. 

\Ve wiil give the reader our former account of this ſcenery, as 
we would preferve a piece of hiſtorical memorial that would other- 
wite be luſt or forgot. 

A curious piece of machinery has of Jate years been exhibited 
on the inſide of one of the hedges, fituated in a hollow on the left- 
band, about half way up the walk already defcribed. By drawing 
Up a curtain is ſhewn a moſt beautiful landſcape in perſpective, of 
a tine open hilly country, with a miller's houſe, and a water- 
miil, ali i luminated by concealed lights; but the principal object 
that ſtrikes the eye is a caſcade, or water- fall. The exact appear- 
ance of water is ſeen flowing down a declivity; and turning the 
veel of the mill, it riſes up in a foam at the bottom, and then 
glides away. This moving piflure, attended with the noiſe of 
ihe caſcade, has a very pleaſing and ſurpriſing effect on both the 
eve and ear. About nine o'clock the curtain is drawn up, and at 
the expiration of ten or fifteen minutes let down again, and the 
company return td hear the remaining part of the concert. The laſt 
long was always a duet or trio, accompanied with a chorus. But 
catches and glees found their way into the orcheſtra, about ſeven 
years ago; and their novelty was attended with ſucceſs. A glee 
and catch, in three and four parts, are performed in the middle 
and at the end of the muſical bill of fare, which always conſiſts of 
ſixteen pieces every night. 

In that part of the grove which fronts the orcheſtra a conſidera- 
bie number of tables and benches are placed for the company; 


and at a ſmall diftance from them (fronting the orcheſtra) is a 


lerge pavilion of the compoſite order, which particularly attrags 
the eye by its fize, beauty, and ornaments, It was built for his 
late Royal Highneſs Frederick Prince of Wales; and in which 
his grandſon, the preſent Prince, has ſupped more than once this 
ſfammer. The alcent is by a double flight of ſtone ſteps de- 
corated with baluſtrades. The front is [ſupported by ſtately 
pillars, and the entablature finely ornamented in the Doric taſte, 
In the cieling are three little domes with gilt ornaments, from 
which deſcend three glaſs chandeliers, ; There are put up in it. 
tour large paintings, done by the ingenious Mr. Hayman, From 
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the hiſtorical plays of Shakeſpeare, which are univerſally admired 
for the deſign, colouring, aud expreſſion. 

The firſt, next the entrance into the gardens, is a fine repreſen - 
tation of the ſtorm in the play of King Lear, 

The ſecond is the repreſentation of the play in the tr-gedy of 
Hamlet, where the King and Queen of Denmark wich their 
court compole the audience, 

The next is a ſcene in Henry the Fifth, preceding the famous 
battle of Agincourt, before Henry's tent, with his army at a 
diſtance; wherein Mountjoy, the French herald, attended by a 


trumpeter, demands of Henry whether he will compound for 


his ranſom. | 

The laſt is a ſcene in the Tempeſt, where Miranda ſtartles at 
the fight of Ferdinand: ſhe is fhiting under a tree reading, but, 
at his apprarance, drops the book in an agreeable ſurprize z Fer- 
dinand eis kneeling to the beautiful object of his no leis attonith- 
ment, Proſpeio, with great expreſſion, in his countenance, ot 
ſternneſs and affected anger, is repreſented in his magic robes, 

All theſe pieces do great honour to Mr. Hayman; the expreſ- 
ſions are remarkably animated ; a peculiar beauty is expreſfed in 
the faces, grace in the attitudes, and elegance in the drapery; 
while the defign and manner of the figures, and the beauty and 
juſtneſs of the peripective, entitle them to be claſf.d among the 
moſt celebrated performances. 

Behind this pavilion is a very handſome ſquare drawing room, 
built likewiſe for his Royal Highneſs Frederick late Prince of 
Wales; adorned with butts of Newton, Pope, and Demoivre. 

Tune ſpace between this pavilion and the orcheſtra may be termed 
the grand rendezvous of the company, who conſtantly aſſemble in 
this part, if the weather be fine, to hear the vocal pertormers, and 
as ſoon as the ſong is ended ſtray about the gardens. The groups 
of figures varying in age, dreſs, attitudes, &c. moving about on 
this "occaſion, cannot fail giving great vivacity to the numberleſs 
- beauties of the place, and a particular pleafure to every contem- 
plative ſpectator. 

The grove is beautifully illuminated in the evening with above 
2000 glaſs-lamps, which glitter among the trees, and appear ex- 
ceeding light and brilliant: in the front of the orcheltra they are 


contrived to form three triumphal arches, and.are all lighted as it, 


were in a moment, to the no ſmall ſurprize of the ſpectator. 


In cold or rainy weather, on account of ſheltering the company, 
the muſical performance is in a great room or rotundo, where an 
elegant orchefira is erefted. This rotundo, which is ſcventy feet 


in diameter, 1s on the left fide of the entrance into the gardens, 
nearly oppolite to the orcheſtra. Along the front next the grove is 

a piazza, formed. by a range of pillars, under which is the en - 
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trance from the grove. Within this room on the left hand is the 
orcheſtra, which is incloſed with a baluſtrade; and in the cieling 
is painted Venus, and the little loves. The front of this cieling 
is ſupported by four columns of the Ionic order, embelliſhed with 
foliage from the baſe a conſiderable way upwards; and the remain- 
ing part of the ſhaft, to the capital, is finely wreathed with a 
Gothic baluſtrade, where boys are nent aſcending it. On 
the ſides of the orcheſtra are painted Corinthian pillars, and be- 
tween them in niches are repreſented four deities: at the extremity 
is the organ, and before it are placed the deſks for the muſical 
performers. In the centre hangs a magnificent chandelier, eleven 
feet in diameter, containing ſeventy-two lamps in three rows, 
3 when lighted add greatly to the beauty and ſplendor of 
the place. | 
In the middle of this chandelier is repreſented, in plaifter of 
Paris, the rape of Semele by Jupiter, and round the bottom of it 
is a number of ſmall looking- glaſſes curiouſly ſet. Round the 
rotundo is a convenient feat. Above are fixteen white buſts of 
eminent perſons, ancient and modern, ſtanding on carved brackets, 
each between two white vaſes: a little higher are ſixteen oval 
looking-glafſes, ornamented with penfile candleſticks, or a two- 
armed ſconce; if the ſpectator ſtands in the centre, which is under 
the great chandelier, he may fee himſelf reflected in all theſe 
laſſes. Above are fourteen ſaſh windows, with elegant frames 
Anely carved, and crowned with a plume of feathers. The top is 


a dome, ſlated on the outſide, and painted within in the reſemblance ' 


of a ſhell, The roof is ſo contrived, that ſounds never vibrate 
under it; and thus the muſic is heard to the greateft advantage. 
Formerly the orcheſtra was in a ſpace which is now ſeen at the 
upper end; but fince it was removed, a ftatue of Apollo in 
plaiſter of Paris has been fixed there on a pedeſtal of wood. For 
a few ſeaſons after this rotundo was erected, it was diſtinguiſhed 
by the faſhionable appellation of the umbrella. 


This rotundo has lately been enlarged by an additional ſaloon, = 


which is ſo jointed to the building that the whole makes but one 
edifice: a part of the rotundo oppofite the orcheſtra is laid open 
for receiving this ſaloon; and its entrance here is formed and 
decorated with columns, like thoſe at the front of the orcheſtra 
already deſcribed, In the roof, which is arched and elliptic, are 
two little cupolas in a peculiar taſte, and in the-ſummit of each 
is a ſky light divided into ten compartments ; the frames are in the 
Gothic ſtyle. Each cupola is adorned with paintings; Apollo, 
Pan, and the Muſes, are in one, and Neptune with the Sea 
| Nymphs in the other; both have rich entahlatures, and ſomething 
like a ſwelling ſofa. Above each cupola is an arch divided into 
compartmeats; from the centre of each, which is a rich Gothic 
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frame, deſcends a large chandelier in the form of a baſket of 
flowers. Adjoining to the walls are ten three-quarter columns 
for the ſupport of the roof; the architrave conſs of a ba- 
luſtrade; the frize is enriched with ſportive boys; and the enta- 
blature ſupported by termini. 

Between theſe columns are four elegant frames and pannels, 
with two leſſer ones at the upper end, originally deſigned for 
portraits of the Royal Family; but the death of the late Prince of 
Wales (who was the patron of thele gardens) is ſuppoſed to have 
prevented their heing executed, and for ſome time they remained 
unfilled. At length, in the year 1760, the ingenious Mr, Hayman 
was employed to celebrate, with his maſterly pencil, ſome of the 
moſt glorious tranſactions of the late war; and in the year 1761 
the firſt picture was exhibited to view. It repreſents the ſur- 
render of Montreal, in Canada, to the Britiſh ariny, commanded 
by General Amherſt. On a commemorating tone, at one corner 
of the piece, is this inſcription : | 

POWER EXER TED, 
CONQUEST OBTAINED, 
MERCY SEE WN! 

MDCCLX. | 

The ſecond repreſents Britannia, holding in her hand a medallion 
of his preſent Majeſty, and fitting on the right hand of Neptune 
in his chariot drawn by ſea horſes, who ſeem to pertake in the 
triumph for the defeat of the French fleet (repreſented on the back 
ground) by Sir Edward Hawke, (who condeſcended to ht to 
the painter,) Nov. 10, 1759. The third repreſents Lord Clive 
receiving the homage of the Nabob ; and the fourth; Britannia 
diſtributing laureis to Lord Granby, Lord Albemarte, Lord 
Townſhend, and the Colonels Moncktcn, Covte, &c. 

The entrance into this ſatoon from the gardens is through a , 
Gothic portal, which is the beſt entrance, when the candles are 
lighted, for viewing the whole to advantage, the proſpe&t. being 
extenfive and uninterrupted, abounding with variety on every hide, 
and a gay and brilliant company adding a peculiar luſtre to the 
grandeur of the place. 

On each fide of this entrance, on the inſide, are the pictures of 
their Majeſties, in their coronation robes. 

Having deſcribed thoſe principal objefts in the grove which firſt 
attract the ſtranger's attention, we will now take a tour round it, 
and ſurvey every thing that merits obſervation, | 

The firſt walk, as far as the great room, is paved with Flanders 
bricks or Dutch clinkers, brought purpoſely from Holland, to 
prevent in wet weather the ſand or gravel flicking to the feet of 
the company. In all other places the grove is bounded by gravel- 
walks, and a conſiderable gumber of payilions or alcoves, orna- 
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mented with paintings from the deſigns of Mr. Hayman and Mr. 
Hogarih, on ſubjects admirably adapted to the place; and each 
pavilion has a table in it that will hold fix or eight perſons. To 
give a deſcription of theſe pavilions, and a liſt of the paintings in 
them, we muſt begin, for the ſake of order, with our entrance 
into the garden. The firſt is on the left hand, under a Gothic 
piazza and colounade formed by a range of pillars which ſretch 
along the front of the great room. Fourteen years ago, a 
covering or colonnade was put up in the walks round the orcheſt ra, 
which forms a ſquare. - It is an admirable protection to the 
company, who are preferved from the effects of a perpendicular 
ſhower of rain, The fides are enriched with numberleſs lamps. 
The whole illuminations at ten o'clock put the reader in mind of 
the magic repreſentations in the Arabian Nights Entertainments. 
As the 7 ſubject is poetical, we cannot avoid quoting a 
couple of lines from the Engliſh Ovid, with a flender alteration : 
The blazing glories, with a chearful ray, 
Supply the ſun, and counterfeit the day. 
The expence of this erection, which colt 2000l. was defrayed by 
a'Ridotto al Freſco; the ſecond that ever was exhibited in theie 
gardens. The paintings in the pavilions are, 
1. Two Mahometans gazing in wonder and aſtoniſhment at the 

many beauties of the place. 


2. A ſhepherd playing on his pipe and decoying a ſhepherdeſs 
into a wood. 

3. New river-head, at Iſlington, with a family going a walk- 
ing, a cow milking, and the horns archly fixed over the huſband's 
head, | | 
. The game of quadrille, and the tea equipage. 

Muſic and finging. | 
. Children building houſes with cards, 

A ſcene in the Mock- Doctor. 

An archer, and a landſcape. 

9. The country dancers round the maypole, 

10. Thread my needle. 

11. Fiying the kite. 

v2. A ſtory in Pamela, who reveals to Mr. B.'s houſe- keeper 
ber w ſhes of returning to her own home. 

13. A ſcene in the Devil to Pay: the characters are Jobſon, 
Nell, and the Conjurer. 

14. Children playing at ſhuttlecock. 

15. Hunting the whiſtie. 

16. Another tory in Pamela, here flying from Lady Davers. 

17. A ſcene in the Merry Wives of Windſor, where Sir John 
Faifatft is put into the buck-baſket. : 

8. A ſea engagement between the Spaniards and African Ros. 

| Cie 
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Here the paintings end; but the pavilions cort'nue in a ſweep 
which leads to a beautiful pizzza and a colonnade five hundred feet 
in length, in the form of a ſemi circle, of Gothic architecture, 
embelliſhed with rays. The entablature confiſts of a carved frize 
with battlements or embrazures over the cornice. In this ſemi- 
circle of pavilions are three large ones, called temples; one in the 
middle, and the others at each end, adorned with a dome, a pedi- 
ment, and a beautiful turret on the top; but the two latter are 
now converted into portals, one as an entrance into the great 
room, and the other as a paſſage to view the caſcade, which are 
directly oppoſite to each other: however, the middle temple is 
till a place for the reception of company, and is painted, in the 
wretched Chineſe taſte, (by Riſquet,) with the ſtory repreſenting 
Vulcan catching Mars and Venus in a net. This temple is 
adorned with wreathed columns and - other Gothic ornaments, 
and formerly there were fixed at the top a ſun, ſtars, pinnacles, 
&c. On each ſide of this temple the adjoining pavilion is de- 
corated with a painting; that on the right repreſents the entrance 
into Vauxhall, with a gentleman and lady coming to itz and 
that on the left, Friendſhip on the graſs drinking. 

Having traverſed this ſemi-circle, we come to a ſweep of pavie 
lions that leads us into the great walk: the laſt of theſe is orna- 
. mented with a painting repreſenting Black eyed Suſan returning 
to ſhore, having been taking leave of her Sweet William, who is on 
board one of the fleet in the Downs. It is proper to obſerve, that 
the boxes in front are decorated with plaiſtic, wrought in the form 
of contra circles and a ſtar. 

Returning to the grove, where we ſhall find the remainder of 
the boxes and paintings better than thoſe heretofore ſeen, and be- 
ginning at the eaſt end, which is behind the orcheſtra, and oppo- 
ſite the ſemi-circle above mentioned, the pavilions are decorated 
with the following pieces ; 6 

1. Difficult to pleaſe, 

2. Sliding on the ice, | 

3. Players on bagpipes and hautboys. 

4. A bonfire at Charing croſs, and other rejoicipgs; the Saliſ- 
bury ſage overturned, &c. 

5. The play of blindman's buff, 

6. The play of leap-frog. 
| 2 The Wapping landlady, and the tars Who are juſt come 
aſhore. | : 

8. The play of ſkittles, and the huſband upbraided by the wife, 
who breaks his ſhin with one of the pins. | 8 

Proceeding forward, we ſee another range of pavilions, in a dif- 
ferent ſtyle, adorned with paintings, forming another fide of the 
quadrangle, which in particular claims the obſervance of the 
ſpectator, by a grand portico in the centre, and a marble ſtatue 
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underneath : but we ſhall begin where we left off, and deſcribe 
theſe in their place. In the firſt pavilion is, 

1. The taking of Porto Bello, in 1740, by the late Admiral 
Vernon. SY 

2. Mademoiſelle Catherina, the famous dwarf, 

3. Ladies angling. b 

4. Bird-neſting. | 

5. The play at bob-cherry 

6. Falſtaſſ's cowardice detected. 

7. The bad family, with the parſon coming in to make 
peace: the huſband has the tongs ready lifted up to ſtrike his 
wife, who is at his feet kneeling and fopplicating mercy, and their 

three children are crying. 

8. The good family: the huſband is reading; the wife with 
an infant in her arms, and the other children, are liſtening ; the 
reſt are ſpinning, and the maid is waſhing the diſhes. 

9- The taking of the St. Joſeph, a Spaniſh regiſter ſhip, in 1742, 
by Captain Tucker, in the Fowey man of war. 

Next is a ſemi- circle of * with a temple and dome at 
each end, and the ſpace in front decorated with trees. In the 
middle, on a pedeſtal, is a beautiful marble ſtatue of the famous 
Mr. Handel, in character of Orpheus playing on his lyre, done 
5 the celebrated Mr. Roubiliac. This was the firſt great diſplay 
of that ſculptor's abilities, at leaſt for the public eye; and was 
approved of by Mr. Pope. A rare inftance of a ſtatue only to 
living merit! It is not ſo large as life, tho' very like the original; 
for there was no block of marble large enough in England, at that 
time, for the purpoſe, as Pope ſomewhere expreſſes it, to 

„ Hew off the marble, and draw out the man.“ 
The remainder cf the paintings in this range are, 

1. Bird-catching, by a decoy with a whiſtle and net. 

2. The play of ſee - ſaw. 

3. The fairies dancing on the green by moonlight. 

4. The milk. maid's garland, with its uſual attendants. 

5. The kits ſtolen. | | 

Here ends the boundary of the grove on this fide; but, turning 
on the left, we come to a walk that runs along the bottom of the 

ardens : on each ſide of this walk are pavilions, and thoſe on the 

tft band are decorated with the following paintings: | 
1. A northern chief, with his princeſs and her favourite (wan, 
placed in a ſledge, and drawn on the ice by a horſe. 

2. The play of hot-cockles. 

3. An old gypſy telling fortunes by the coffee-cups. 

4. The cutting of flour, a Chriſtmas gambol [which is by pla- 
- cing a little ball at the top of a cone of flour, into which all are 
to cut with a knife, and whoever cauſes the ball to fall 2 the 
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ſummit muſt take it out with theig teeth; which is repreſented in 
the painting}. 

5. The play of cricket. 

On the oppoſite fide is a row of pavilions, with a Gothic railing 
in the front of them ; and at the extremity of this walk is another 
entrance into the gardens from the road. At the other end of the 
walk, adjoining to the Prince's pavilion, is a fmall ſemi-circle of 

avilions, defended in front by a Gothic railing, and ornamented 
in the centre and at each end with Gothic temples : in both the lat- 
ter are fine glaſs chandeliers and lamps ; the former is ornamented 
in front with a portico, and the top with a Gothic tower and a 
handſome turret. 

In all theſe pavilions the muſie is very diſtinctly heard, and 
from moſt of them are proſpects of the noble viſtas and other 
agFeeable objects. 

Having finiſhed our deſcription of the grove, and every part 
of its ornaments, we will now take a ſurvey of the other parts of 
the gardens. 

From the upper end of the walk laſt defcribed, where we con- 
cluded the liſt of the paintings, we may lee a long narrow viſta 
that runs to the top of the gardens ; this is called the Druid's or 
lover's walk, and on both fides of it are rows of lofty trees, one of 
which,meeting at the top, and interchanging its boughs, forms a de- 
lightful verdant canopy. Among thele trees build a number of 
fine ſinging birds, ſuch as nightingales, blackbirds, thrufhes, 
&c. whoſe ſweet harmony adds a peculiar pleaſure to this rural 
ſcene, At night the look along this Gothic walk preſents a view 
of an anchoret's cell, by means of the lamp in- the box at the 
termination, The contiguous walk is an open one, and was 
covered with cockle-ſhells, in the memory of the writer of this, 
and has one of the fineſt rows of high elm-trees that is to be met 
with, towards the coach-gate as it is called. 

Returning to the grove, and placing ourſelves near the ſtatue of 
Handel, we may by leoking up the garden behold a noble viſta, 
which is called the grand ſouth walk, of the ſame ſize as that ſeen 
at our firſt entrance, and running paralle] with it. This vifta was 
formed by lofty trees on each (ide; but a peculiar air of grandeur 
was added to it by three ſplendid triumphal arches : the proſpect was 
terminated by a large and fine painting of the ruins of Palmyra, 
which deceived many ſtrangers, and induced them at firſt fight to 
imagine they really ſaw a pile of ruins at ſome diſtance : the trium- 
phal arches conduced greatly towards this deception, as they con- 
fined the proſpe&t to the painting only, and ſeemed like an entrance 
to a nearer view of thoſe decayed ftruftures of ancient grandeur. 
The arches were made of wood, covered with canvas, on which the 
columns were painted; and above was a double pediment, enriched 
with figures, &c. On each fide of the grand arch was a ſmall one 
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h:ightened by 2 baluſtrade and other ornaments, But the ruihg 
themicives decayed, and made way for a noble view of architecture, 
designed by Mr. P;ot:flor Sandby, and painted by Mortimer. 
At night, a tranſparent ſcene is diſplayed, which was the per- 
formance of the ſame excellent pointer, 

Near the centre of the gardens is a croſs gravel-walk, formed by 
ſtat-ly trees on each ſide, On the right hand it is terminated by 
the trees which ſhade the lover's walk; and-at the extremity, on 
the left, is a beautiful landſcape painting of ruins and running 
water, which with great juſtice to the artiſt is reckoned a maſter- 
piece, | 

From our ſituation to view this painting is another gravel-walk 
that leads up the gardens, formed on the right ſide by a wilderneſs, 
and on the left by rural downs, as they are termed, in the form of 

a long ſquare, fenced by a net, with ſeveral little eminences in it 
after the manner of a Roman camp. 'There are likewiſe ſeveral 
' buſhes, from under which a few years ago ſubterraneous muſical 

ſounds were heard, called by ſome the fairy mubc : hence they 
acquired the apellation of muſical buſhes, which no doubt put 
many people in mind of the vocal foreſt, or that imaginary being 
called the genius of the wood ; but the natural damp of the earth 
being found prejudicial to the inſtruments, this romantic enter- 
tainment has ceaſed, The downs are covered with turf, and plea- 
fingly interſperſed with cypreſs, fir, yew, cedar, and tulip trees. 

On one of the eminences is a ſtatue of our great poet Milton, 
nearly ſurrounded with buſhes, and ſeated on a rock, in an atti- 
"tude liſtening to ſoft muſic, as deſcribed by himfelf in his II 

Penſeroſo. It is now illuminated every night with lamps, and was 
caſt in lead by Roubiliac. 

At the upper end of theſe downs is a gravel-walk, formed on 

each fide by lofty trees, which runs acroſs the gardens, and termi- 
nates them this way. 
In this walk is a beautiful proſpect of a fine meadow (ſurrounded 
with park pales), in which the obeliſk ſtands. This proſpect is 
made by the trees being oppoſite the grand walk (which runs from 
the entrance into the gardens), and a ha-ha is formed in the ditch 
to prevent the company going into the field, At each end of this 
walk is a beautiful painting; one is a building with a ſcaffold and 
a ladder before it, which has often deceived the eye very agreeably; 
the other is a view in a Chineſe garden. 

The principal part of all theſe charming walks form the 
boundaries of wilderneſſes compoſed of trees which ſhoot to a great 
height, and are all incloſed with a beautiful eſpalier, ſomewhat in 
the-Chineſe taſte. : 

In a dark night the illuminations are very beautiful, and cannot 
fail to ſurpriſe and delight every fuſceptible ſpectator; but in a 
moon-light night there is ſomething more peculiarly en; 
' hic 
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which ſo ſtrongly affets the imagination, that it almoſt inſtils 
an idea of enchantment. 

When the muſic is finiſhed, great numbers of the company 
retire to the pavilions to ſupper, and ſome are attended with 
French horns and other muſic, To invite and detain their cuſtomers 
the longer, the proprietors began, laſt ſeaſon, to employ two ſets 
of Savoyards, dreſt characteriſtically, to play and keep walking 
round the boxes, whilſt the company are at ſupper, who give them 
number of pleaſing Scotch, French, Iriſh, Engliſh, and Venetian 
tunes till twelve. They are engaged at a conſiderable expence; and 
give great variety to the ſcenery. They are not permitted to take 
money, nor drink at the tables, A curious and contemplative 
ſpectator may at this time enjoy a particular pleaſure in walking 
round the grove, and ſurveying the brilliant gueſts : the multitude 
of groups varying in figure, age, dreſs, attitude, and. the viſible 
diſparity of their humours, might form an excellent ſchool of 
r and ſo many of our lovely countrywomen viſit theſe 

liſsful bowers, that were Zeuxis again to attempt the picture of 
Venus, it is from hence, and not from Greece, that he would 
borrow his image of perfe& beauty. Nothing is wanting that 
can contribute towards the convenience of this entertainment; 
every thing is ſerved in the beſt manner, and with the greateſt 
readineſs. 

About an hundred nights make the ſeaſon of Vauxhall; and 
the average of about one thouſand perſons per night is ſuppoſed to 
make a good ſeaſon to the proprietors. On June 25, 1781, there 
were more than eleven thouſand perſons in the gardens, owing to the 
permiſſion of his Royal Highneſs the Duke of Cumberland (whom 
the proprietors jultly honour as their patron) to notify his intention 
of ſupping in the gardens with his Ducheſs; and to its being the 
ſziling-day for the cup on the Thames, an anniverſary donation of 
his Royal Highneſs. This was the moſt memorable inſtance, of 
paſt or preſent times, where ſo many people aſſembled and paid 
admiſſion money, where the invitation and entertainment was 
muſic, and where ſeven thouſand perſons were accommodated with 
proviſions and refreſhment on fo ſmall a ſpot. 

Here it may not be amiſs to ſubjoin an account of the proviſions 
as they are ſold in the gardens. 


4. A. 
Burgundy, a bottle — 9 8 
Champaigne — — 10 6 
Frontiniac — cans 7 0 
Claret — — — - 6 o 
Old Hock — — 6 o 
Madeira — — — 3 
Rheniſu =_ — 3 0 
Sherry — —— 3 6 

* Sugar 
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Sugar for a bottle —— 

Ditto for a pint 

Mountain, a bottle 

Red Port — — 

Liſbon — 

A quart of arrack 

Two pound of ice 

Table-beer, a quart mug 

A. chicken _— — — —— 
* plate of ham — 

A plate of beef 

A plate of collared beef 


| 
| 
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A. potted pigeon 

A lettuce | 

A. cruet of oil — 
Lemon — 

A ſlice of bread — 
A biſcuit — — 


A pat of butter 
A flice of cheeſe — 


Den 
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A. tart a 

A. cuſtard — 

A cheeſecake — — 

A. heart-cake — — 

A Shrewſbury cake — — 

A plate of anchovies — 

A plate of olives — — — 

A. cucumber — — 
Wax lights — — — 1 


UX BRIDGE, a town in Middleſex, in the road from Lon- 
don to Oxford, from the firſt of which cities it is diſtant fifteen 
miles. Though it is entirely independent, and governed by two 
bailiffs, two conſtables, and four headboroughs, it is only 
a hamlet to Great Hillington. The river Coln runs through it 
in two ſtreams, full of trout, eels, and other fiſh ; and, over the 
main ſtream is a ſtone bridge that leads into Buckinghamſhire. 
The church, or rather chapel, was built in the reign of Henr 
VI. This town has many good inns, and is particularly ail. 
tinguiſhed by tbe whiteneſs of the bread, particularly the rolls. 
There are many corn-mills at a ſmall diftance, and a conſiderable 
number of waggon loads of meal are carried from thence every 
week to London. Uxbridge gives the title of Earl to the noble 


mily of Paget; and is famous for a treaty carried on here be- 


ween Charles I. and the parliament in the year 2644 : the 3 
FORE” | 8 
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uſed on the occaſion is till Nanding, and is that oppoſite a miller's 
at the end of the town. Near Uxbridge are the remains of an 
ancient camp, which is ſuppoſed to be Britiſh, 


W. 


Vy ALHAM, a village near Fulham, where are ſome genteel 
houſes and good gardens. | 
WALTHAM ABBEY, a village in Eſſex, on the eaſt fide 
of the river Lea, which, here dividing, incloſes ſome iſlands 
with fine meadows, and parts it from Waltham Croſs. The 
abbey, from whence it took its name, was built in honour of the 
holy croſs, by Harold ſon to Earl Godwin, to whom Edward the 
Confeſſor gave the village; and this abbey Harold endowed with 
Weſt Waltham, now called Waltham Croſs, and ſixteen other 
manors. Its abbots, who were mitred, and had the twentieth 
Place in parliament, lived in a moſt ſplendid, but hoſpitable 
manner, and were frequently viſited by Henry III. when he was 
reduced, and obliged to carry his family about for a dinner, 
The abbey was, at its diſſolution, beſtowed by King Henry VIII. 
on Sir Anthony Denny, his groom of the ſtole, whoſe grandſon 
afterwards employing workmen to convert it into a ſeat for him» 
ſelf, they are ſaid to have dug up the corpſe of Harold, who, 
after being ſlain in battle __ William the Conqueror, was at 
— er's requeſt, by the Conqueror's conſent, interred in the 
ey 
Waltham Abbey was the ſeat of Sir William Wake, Bart. 
fon of —— Jones, Eſq. who was of the Wake family, but 
aſſumed the name of Jones, for ſome eſtate left to him; but Sir 
William rather chuſes to be called Wake, as a noble and ancient 
name. Sir William has pulled down the houſe, | 
WALTHAM-CROSS, alſo called Weſt Waltham, is a poſt 
and market town on the weſt ſide of the river Lea, in Middleſex, 
in the road to Ware, 11 miles and 4 from London. It takes its 
diſtinguiſhing epithet from the croſs built there by Edward I. 
in honour of his beloved Queen Eleanor, whoſe corpſe in its way 
from Lincolnſhire to London reſted here. It is a noble edifice ; 
and round it were ſeveral effigies, with not only the arms of 
England, but alſo Caſtille, Leon, Poictou, &c. which are now 
greatly defaced. ; 
| WALTHAMSTOW, a village in, Eſſex, fituated on the river 
Lea, contiguous to Low- Layton. Here are three manors, Wal- 
thamſtow Tony or High- hall, Walthamſtow Frances or Low- 
hall, which was the manor of the late J. Conyers, Efq. and the 
| Nr of the Rectory, which once belonged to Trinity-abbey in 
ondon. A 
In this pariſh are ſeveral ancient feats, and handſome houſes, 
| belonging 
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belonging to perſons of diſtinction, the moſt remarkable of which 


was that of Higham- hall, pleaſantly ſituated upon Higham-hill, 


a riſing ground, about half a mile north from Clay-ſtreet, juſt 
above the river Lea, overlooking the counties of Middleſex and 
Hertfordſhire, and commanding a moſt delightful and extenſive 
proſpe&t. It has been a magnificent and ſpacious fabric; and in 
ancient times, when the lords reſided upon their royalties, no 
place could be more admirably ſituated than this wile! bra erected 
at the top of the hill of Higham, and having within its view the 


whole extent of its juriſdiftion : but there are now hardly any 


traces of its ancient grandeur remaining. 

The church of Walthamſtow, dedicated to the Bleſſed Virgin, 
is a large edifice, ſituated upon a hill, and conſiſts of three ailes : 
that on the north fide, built by Sir George Monox, Knut. Alder- 


man, and Lord Mayor of London in the reign of Henry VIII. 


is called Monox's aile; that on the ſouth fide bears the name of 

Thorne's aile, from a citizen and merchant- taylor of that name, 

who was probably at the expence of building it. In this church 
reat number of monuments. 


are a . 
5 Before the communion table, within the rails, is a piece of mar- 


ble over the body of Dr. Pierce, Biſhop of Bath and Wells. 

On leaving the altar there is a monument erected to the memory 
of Sir Thomas Stanley, Knt. ſecond fon to the Earl of Derby, 
on which there is the effigy of a lady on her knees; beſides which 
there are many others. 

WALTON, a village in Surry, fituated on the Thames, oppo- 
ſite to Shepperton, in Middleſex. Here are the remains of an 


ancient camp, 3 of about twelve acres of land, ſuppoſed 


to have been a work of the Romans; and from this village runs 
a vallum, or rampart of earth, with a trench as far as St. George's 
Hill in this pariſh, It is ſaid, that Middleſex once joined to this 
town, till, about 300 years ago, the old current of the Thames 
was changed by an inundation, and a church deſtroyed by the 
Waves. | 

At this place is a very curious bridge over the Thames; erected 
by the public. ſpirited Samuel! Decker, Eſq. who lived in this 
town, and who, applying to parliament for that purpoſe, obtained, 
in the year 1747, an act to empower him to ere& a bridge there, 
and this 2dmirableftruure was completed in Auguſt, 17 50. 

It conſiſts of only four ſtone piers, between which are three 
large truſs arches of beams and joiſts of wood, ſtrongly bound 
together with mortiſes, iron pins, and cramps. Under theſe 
three arches the water conltantly runs : befides which there are 
five other arches of brick-work on each fie, to render the aſcent 
and deſcent the more eaſy ; but there is ſeldom water under any 
of them, except in great flocds; and four of them on E — 
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dleſex ſide are ſtopped up, they being on high ground above the 


reach of the floods. 
The middle arch, when viewed by the river ſide, affords an 
agreeable proſpect of the country, beautifully diverſified with wood 


and water, which is ſeen through it to a conſiderable diſtance, 


The prodigious compaſs of this great arch, to a perion below, 
occaſions a very uncommon ſenſation of awe and ſurprize : and 
his aſtoniſhment and attention are encreaſed when he proceeds to 
take notice, that all the timbers are in a falling poſition; for 
there is not one upright piece to be diſcovered ;z and at the ſame 
time conſiders the very ſmall dimenſions of the piers by which 
the whole is ſupported. 

In paſſing over this bridge, when you have proceeded paſt the 
brick-work, the vacant interſtices between the timbers yield, at 
every ſtep, a variety of proſpects, which, at the centre, are ſeen 
to a ſtill greater advantage. But though each fide is well ſecured 
by the timber and rails, to the height of eight feet; yet as it 
affords only a. parapet of wide lattice work, and the apertures 
ſeem, even to the eye, large enough to admit the paſſage of any 


. perſon to go through, provided he climbs, or is lifted up, and as 


the water is ſeen through every opening at a great depth below, 
thoſe unuſed to ſuch views cannot approach the ſide without ſome 
apprehenſions. | 

It would, indeed, have been eaſy to have cloſed theſe openings 
between the braces and rails with boards; but they are purpolely 
left open to admit a free paſſage for the air, in order to keep the 
timbers the more ſound, and that the leaſt decay may be the more 
eaſily perceived and repaired. 

From this admirable bridge the nobility and gentry in this 
neighhourhood find a very agreeable benefit, eſpecially as the 
ferries are dilatory, dangerous, and at times impaſſable; and its 
being erected has cauſed the roads thereabouts in both counties, 
eſpecially on the Surry fide, (o be greatly improved. 

WANDSWORTH, a village in Surry, fituated between Bat- 
terſea and Putney, is ſaid to obtain its name from the river 
Wandle, which paſſes through it, under a bridge called the fink 
of the country, into the Thames. Here are ſeveral handſome 
houſes belonging to the gentry and citizens of London. 

WANSTED, a village in Eſſex, adjoining to Woodford, and 
ſeparated from Barking pariſh by the river Roding. There are 
in this place and its neighbourhood ſeveral fine ſeats of the nobi- 
lity, gentry, and wealthy citizens; but their. luſtre is greatly 
eclipled by Wanſted houſe, the magnificent ſeat of the Earl of 
Tilney. This noble feat was prepared by Sir Joſiah Child, his 


Lordſhip's grandfather, who added to the advantzge of a fine 


fituation a vaſt number of rows of trees, planted in avenues and 
viſtas leading up to the ſpot of ground where the old houle moos 
& he 
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The late Lord, before he was ennobled, laid out the moſt ſpacions 
pieces of ground in gardens that are to be ſeen in this part of 
England. 

The houſe was built ſince theſe gardens were finiſhed, and is a 
magnificent edifice upwards of 260 feet in length, and 30 in depth, 
fronted with Portland tone, which, where it is not diſcoluured by 
the ſmoke, as in London, continues to grow whiter, the longer 
it is expoſed to the open air. 

The fore-front of the houſe has a long viſta that reaches to the 
great road at Leighton-Stone, and from the back-front facing the 
gardens is an eaſy deſcent that leads to the terrace, and affords a 
moſt beautiful proſpect of the river, which is formed into canals; 
and beyond it the walks and wilderneſſes extend to a great diſ- 
tance, riſing up the hill, as they floped downwards before; fo that 
the ſight is loſt in the woods, and the whole country, as far as the 
eye can reach, appears one continued garden. 

The houſe was built by the late Earl of Tilney, and defigned 
by Col. Campbell, and is certainly one of the nobleſt houſes not 
only in the kingdom, but in Europe; and its grand front is 
thought to be as fine a piece of architecture as any even in Italy. 
It conſiſts of two ftories, the ſtate and ground ſtory. This latter 
is the baſement, into which you enter by a door in the middle 
underneath the grand entrance, which is a noble portico of fix 
Corinthian columns, ſupporting a pediment in which are the arms 
of this nobleman. Under this is the landing place from a double 
ſtone ſtair-caſe, which leads to the grand hall. This room is 53 
feet long by 45 broad. ' 

The cieling repreſents Morning, Noon, Evening, and Night. 

Over the chimney, Mr. Kent, the painter. 

Three pictures by Caſali; the ſubjects, Coriolanus, Porſenna, 
and Pompey taking leave of his family. 

Two antique ſtatues of Agrippina and Domitian. 

Four ſtatues of Poetry, Painting, Muſic, and Architecture. 

Four vaſes. 

The door-caſes of this room are plain, and but little carved, 
though in a good ſtyle. The chimney- piece heavy. 

Dining-room, 27 feet ſquare. 
"Over the doors, St. Francis and a Madona. 
Over the chimney, a ruin. 
Portraits of Earl of Tilney. 
His Lady. 
Sir Johah Child. 
His Lady. 
His brother. 
His ſiſter. 
Drawing room, 27 feet ſquare, 
Over the doors, a Magdalen, and Herodias. 8 


r 


Earl, his Lady, their children, tenants, &c. 
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Over the chimney, a Madona. 
Bedchamber, 24 feet by 20, 


Five views. 
Light Cloſet. 


Three Madonas. 


A. Turkiſh lady. 
Converſation, by Hogarth, in which are introduced the late 


Another light Cloſet, 


Scenes of the Italian comedy, two pictures, and ſome others, 
Theſe rooms form the front line to the left of the hall. 


The ſuite of apartments to the right of the hall conſiſts of 
A Dining-room, 25 feet ſquare. 
The painting on the cieling repreſents the Seaſons, 
The other pictures are, 
Lord Chief Juſtice Glyn and his family, by Sir P. Lely, 
Holy family, | 
Three landſcapes. 
Drawing- room, 30 feet by 25. 
The cieling painted, the ſubje& Jupiter and Semele. 
Three flower pieces, by Baptiſt, - 
The room hung with tapeſtry, the ſubje& Darius and Alex- 
ander, 
The chimaey-picce in this room is elegant: an eagle taking up 
a ſnake, in white marble, is let into the centre of it. 
Bedchamber, 25 feet by 22. 


my and Naccilſes, $ over the doors, . 
Cupid, over the chimney. 
| Ball-room. 


This room is 75 feet by 27, and runs the whole breadth of the 
houſe; it is very elegantly fitted up with gilded ornaments of all 
kinds, and hung with tapeſtry, the ſubjects of which are Tele- 
machus and Calypſo. : 

Over the chimney, Portia, by Scalken. 

State Bedchamber, 27 feet by 22. 


Venus ſleeping } 
Adonis ſleeping, over the doors. 
Venus and Pſyche, over the chimney, 


Diana and Endymion. 
Dreſfing-room, 27 feet by 25. 
It is hung with tapeſtr7. 
Four landſcapes. | 
Anti chamber 40 feet by 27, 
Hung with tapefiry, | 
Seven 
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Seven pictures of ruins, 


This room is ornamented with a curious cabinet, an elegant 
chimney-piece of white marble, and marble tables. 


Saloon, 3o feet ſquare. 


The chimney piece of white marble; over it, Pandora, by 
Nollikins. 


T hree ſtatues, Apollo antique 
Flora, * 
Wilton, 


Bacchus, | 

| Dining room, 40 feet by 25. 
Three pictures painted by Cafa)i, viz. - 
Alexander directing Apelles to paint Campaſpe, 
The continence of Scipio, 

Sophoniſba taking poiſon. 

Two landſcapes. 

Three ruins. 


Drawing- room, 27 feet ſquare. 
Over the chimney, Angelica and Medoro, by Caſali. 


- Bedchamber, 27 feet by 21. 
Hung with crimſon velvet, the bed the tame, and lined with an 
Indian fattin, white, trailed with coloured flowers. 
A picture of ruins. 


Dreſſing- room, 26 feet by 18, hung with crimſon velvet. 

A picture, by Nollikins. 0 

Under the hail is & very noble arcade, out of which is a com- 
mon dining-parlour, 40 feet by 35, from whence we enter a break - 
faſt room, 30 feet by 25, ornamented. with prints by the moſt 
eminent maſters, paſted on a pale yellow coloured paper, with 
3 borders, and diſpoſed in a manner which diſplays great 
ta ite. 

Before this houſe is a circular baſon, which ſeems equal to the 

length of the front: here are no wings, though it ſeems probable 
it was the original deſign of the architect. On each fide, as you 
approach the houſe, are two marble ſtatues of Hercules and Venus, 

with obeliſks and vaſes alternately placed, which makes ſome 
atonement for the defect juſt mentioned. The garden front has no 

| portico, but a pediment with a bas-relief ſupported by fix three- 
quarter columns, In the garden is a curious grotto. 

The pariſh-church was rebuilt, chiefly by the liberality of Sir 
Richard Child, Bart. Lord Viſcount Caſtlemain; and in the chan- 
cel is a very ſuperb monument for Sir Joſiah Child, whoſe ſtatue 
in white marble ſtands pointing downward to the inſcription. 
Underneath lies the figure of Bernard, his ſecond ſon; and on 
each ſide fits a woman, veiled, one leaning her head upon her 
hand, and the other cloſing her hands and wringing them, There 
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are alſo ſeveral boys in mourning poſtures, and one expreſſing 


the vanity of life by blowing up a bubble. 

WARE, a town in Hertfordſhire, fituated on the river Lea, 
twenty-two miles from London. As this town lies low, and 
upon a level with the river, it was drowned in the year 1408, by 
floods from the neighbouring park and other uplands ; and fluices 
and wears being made in its river to preſerve it from the like 
inundations, Camden ſuppoſes, that it from thence acquired the 
name of Ware. 3 
The town conſiſts of one ſtreet about a mile long, with ſeveral 
back ſtreets and Janes well inhabited. The church 1s large, built 
in the form of a croſs, and has a handſome gallery erected by the 
Governors of Chiiſt- Church Hoſpital in London; but the ſchool, 
which was formeriy for the younger children of that hoſpital, is 
removed to Rertford, which is thought to enjoy a purer air. 

'The plenty of water about this town gave riſe to that admirable 
project of cutting a channel from hence for conveying the New 
River to London. Here is a very conſiderable market for corn; and 
ſo great is the malt trade here, and in the neighbourhood, that 
5000 quarters of malt and other corn are frequently ſent in a week 
to London, by the barges which return with coals. Here are a 
ſchool for the younger children of Chriſt's hoſpital in London, a 
charity ſchool, and fix or ſeven alms-houſes; and at the Bull- 
Inn was a great bed much viſited by travellers, it being twelve 
feet ſquare, and ſaid to hold twenty people. 

WARE PARK belongs to William Plumer, Eſq. This is 
a moſt beautiful fituation, upon a hill riſing above that rich and 
beautiful vale which is terminated by the towns of Ware and 
Hertford. The houſe is a very handſome one, and the park has 
all the advantages which ariſe from inequality of ground, water, 
plantations, and a fine circumjacent country. 

WATFORD, a market-town in Hertfordſhire, on the eaſt- ſide 
of Caſhiobury, and ſeventeen miles from London, is ſituated upon 
the Coln, where it has two ſtreams that run ſeparately to Rick- 
manſworth, The town 1s very long, but conſiſts of only one 
ſtreet, which is extremely dirty in winter; and the waters of the 
river at the entrance into the town were fiequently ſo much 
ſwelled by floods as to be impaſſable: but, in the year »750, the 
road at the entrance at Watford was nailed by a voluntary con- 
tribution; by which means the river is now confined within 1ts 
proper bounds. Flere are a free-ſchool and ſeveral alms-houſes, 
and in the church ſome bandſome monuments. 

 WESTFRHAM, or WESI RAM, a neat well- built market- 
town, on the weſtern borders of Kent, ſituated about eight miles 
to the welt of Sevenoak. Near this place a very noble ſeat was 
begun to be built by a private gentleman ; but it was finiſhed by 
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the late Earl of Jerſey, and called Squirries. The houſe ſtands on 
a ſmall eminence with reſpe& to the front; but on the back of the 
edifice the ground rifes very high, and is divided into ſeveral ſteep 
flopes. Near the houſe are ſome woods, through which are cut 
ſeveral ridings. On the other fide of the hill behind the houſe 
ariſe nine. ſprings, which, uniting their ſtreams, form the river 
Dart, or Darent. 

Weſterham is celebrated for being the birth- place of that emi- 
nent defender of civil and religious liberty, Dr. Benjamin Hoadley, 
Biſhop of Wincheſter. It was here alſo that General Wolfe was 
born: he lies buried in the pariſh-church;z and on the monument 
erected to his memory is the following inſcription : 

| « James, 
Son of Colonel Edward Wolfe, and 
Henrietta his wife, 
Was born in this pariſh, January 2, 17273 
And died in America, Sept. 13, 1759, 
Conqueror of Quebec. 

While George in ſorrow bows his laurell'd head, 
And bids the artiſt grace the ſoldier dead; 
We raiſe no ſculptur'd trophy to thy name, 
Brave youth ! the faireſt in the liſts of fame: 
Proud of thy birth, we boaſt th' auſpicious year; 
Struck with thy fall, we ſhed the general tear 
With humble grief inſcribe one artleſs ſtone, 
And with thy matchleſs honours date our own.“ 

WEST HAM, a pleaſant village, about a mile from Stratford 
(a hamlet of the pariſh), in the Eſſex road, thus named from 
another Ham on the eaſt, called Eaſt Ham. Here are the country- 
houſes of ſeveral wealthy citizens. | 

 WEYBRIDGE, a village in Surry, four miles ſouth-weſt of 
Hampton Court, took its name from a bridge formerly erected 
here over the river Wey. Abont this village are ſeveral fine ſeats, 

articularly thoſe of the Duke of Newcaltle, and the Earl of 
3 The latter was beautified by the Counteſs of Dorcheſ- 
ter, in the reign of King James II. and has a fine walk of acacia- 
trees, which when fir{t planted were eſteemed great curiohties. 
Among the advantages of the other is a noble terrace walk, raiſed 
ſo high above the neighbouring ground, as to afford a fine proſpect 
of the country and the river. For ſome furtaer account of both 


theſe ſeats, ſee OaTLAanDs and Ham Farm, | 
WIMBLEDON, a village in Surry, three miles from Putney, 
celebrated in hiſtory for a bloody battle fought here in the 6th 
century, between Chevline, King of the Weſt Saxons, and 
Ethelbert, King of Kent. The manor was the property of the late 
Ducheſs of Marlborough, who built a fine houſe here, and lefc it 
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ta her grandſon, John Spencer, Eſq. whoſe ſon, the preſent Earl 
Spencer has made it one of the fineſt parks in England. Near it 
is a large common, where his Majeſty often reviews ſuch regiments 
as are quartered near London; and along the ſides of the heath the 
opulent citizens of London have ſeveral good villas, 

WINDSOR, ſo called from its winding ſhore, is a pleaſant and 
well-inhabited borough, twenty-three ar 4 from London, agree- 
ably ſituated on the ſouth bank of the Thames, in the midſt of 
delighttul vallies. Its church is a ſpacious ancient building, 
ſituated in the High- ſtreet of the town; in which is alſo the town- 
bouſe, a neat regular edifice built in 1686, and ſupported with 
columns and arches of Portland ſtone: at the north end is placed 
in a niche the ſtatue of Queen Anne, in her royal robes, with the 
globe and other regalia; and underneath, in the frize of the en- 
tablature of the leſſer columns and arches, is the following 
inſcription in gold letters: | 

Anno Regni VI9» 
Dum.. 1707. 
Arte tua, ſculptor, non eſt imitabilis Anna; 
ANNA vis ſimilem ſculpere? ſculpe Deam. 
S. Chapman, Pr#tore. 


And in another niche on the ſouth fide is the ſtatue of Prince 
George of Denmark, her Majeſty's royal conſort, in a Roman 
military habit, and underneath is the following inſcription ; 


dereniſſimo Principt 
GEORGI1O Principi Daniæ, 
Hei oi omni ſæculo venerando, 
Chriſtophorus Wren, Arm. 
Poſuit. MDCCxIII. 

In the area, underneath the town- hall, the market is kept every 
Saturday, and is plentifully ſupplied with corn, meat, fiſh, and 
al! other proviſions. 

Beſides the caſtle, the chief. ornament of the place, many gen- 
tlemen of fortune ahd family conſtantly refide in the town and its 
neighbourhood. The Duke of St. Alban's had till lately a large 
houſe on the eaſt ſide of the town, and on the entrance into the little 
park, with pleaſant gardens extending to the park. But his pre- 
ſent Majeſty purchaſed this houſe a few years ago; and, having 
made conſiderable additions to it, ard one entire new building, 
which is both handſome and commedious, the whole is now called 
the Yzeer's- Loder, and is the reſidence of their Majeſties whenever 
they are at Windior, They are very fond of this place, and are 
conſtantly making improvements at it, When his Majefly is 


here, he is totally retired from public bußneſs; and it is the 


etiquette for none of his miniſters to come here: 3 
ent 
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ſent to his Majeſty, and anſwers, when neceſſary, are returned; 
but no other kind of communication 1s permitted. 

On the ſouth fide of the town is Sir Edward Walpole's houſe, 
a neat regular building, with large gardens beautifully laid out. 
Here Marſhal Belleiſle reſided while he was priſoner in England. 

The town of Windſor has lately been wack improved, the ſtreets 
new paved with heath-ſtone, brought from the foreſt ; and a broad 
flat pavement has been made for foot paſſengers, with lamps, 
&c. ſimilar to the ſtreets of London. Admiral Keppel, when 
member for Windſor, gave 5gool. towards the expence; as did alſo 
the Honourable Mr, Montagu ; and the King gave 1o00l. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, the moſt delighttul palace of our So- 
vereigns, was firſt built by William the Conqueror, ſoon after his 
being eſtabliſhed on the throne of this kingdom, on account of 
its pleaſant and healthful fituation, and as a place of ſecurity : it 
was greatly improved by Henry I. who added many additional 
buildings, and ſurrounded the whole with a ſtrong wall. Our 
fucceeding Monarchs reſided in the fame Caſtle, till Edward III. 
cauſed the ancient building to be taken down; erected the preſent 
ſtately caſtle, and St. George's chapel; incloſed the whole with a 
ſtrong wall or rampart of (tone z and inſtituted the moſt noble 
order of the garter, 

It may be proper to obſerve, that William of Wickham, after- 
wards B:ſhop of Winchefter, was principally employed by Edward 
III. in building this caſtle; and when he had finiſhed it, he cauſed 
this doubtful ientence to be cut on one of the towers, This made 
Wickham : which being reported to the King, as if that Prelate 
had aſſumed to himſelf the honour of building this caſtle, that 
Biſhop would probably have fal en under his Majeſty's diſpleaſure, 
had he not readily aſſured his Royal Maſter, that he meant it only 
as an acknowledgment that this building had made him great in 
the favour of his Prince, and had occaſioned his being raiſed to 
his preſent high ſtation, 

Great additions were in ſucceeding times made to the caſtle by 
ſeveral of our Monarchs, particularly by Edward IV. Henry VII. 
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Henry VIII. Elizabeth, and Charles II. This laſt Prince, ſoon 


after the Reſtoration, entirely repaired the caſtle; and, though it 
had ſuffered greaily by plunder and rapine in the preceding times 
of national d.ſorder, he reftored it to its ancient ſplendor. As 
that Prince uſually kept his court there during the ſummer- ſeaſon, 
he ſpared no expence in rendering it worthy the royal reſidence ; 
he entirely changed the face of the upper court; he enlarged the 
windows, and made them regular; richly furniſhed the royal 
apartments, and had them decorated with large and beautiful 

paintings; and erefed a large magazine of arms. 
In ſhort, King Charles II. left little to be done to the caſtle, 
except 
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except ſome additional paintings in the apartments, which wer : 
added Aby his ſucceſſors James II. and William III. in whoſe 
reigh the whole was completed. | 

His preſent Majeſty, ſince his reſidence at Windſor, has made 
ſeveral alterations; particularly, the caſtle ditch, which has been 
filled up and made level round the lower walls: the riſing grounds 
on the eaſt fide of the cattle have been lowered ſeveral feet, to 
open the proſpect, &c. 

This ſtately and venerable caſtle js divided into two courts of 
wards, with a large round tower between them, called the middle 
ward, it being formerly ſeparated from the lower ward by a ſtrong 
wall and draw-bridge. The whole contains above twelve acres 
of land, and as many towers and batteries for its defence; but 
length of time has abated their ſtrength, and the happy union 
that ſubſiſts between the prince and people has made it unneceſ- 
ſary to keep theſe fortifications in perfect repair. 

The caſtle is ſituated upon a high hill, which riſes by a gentle 
aſcent, and enjoys a moſt delightful proſpe&t around it: in the 
front is a wide and extenſive vale, adorned with corn fields and 
meadows, with groves on either fide, and the calm ſmooth water 
of the Thames running through it, and behind it are every where 
hills covered with woods, as if deſigned by nature for game and 
hunting. 

On the declivity of the hill is a fine terrace faced with a ram - 
pr of free-ſtone, 1870 feet in length. This may juſtly be ſid to 

e one of the nobleſt walks in Europe, both with reſpect to the 
ſtrength and grandeur of the building, and the fine and extenſive 
proſpect, over the Thames, of the adjacent country on every fide, 
where, from the variety of fine villas ſcattered about, nature and 
art ſeem to vie with each other in beauty. 

From this terrace you enter a beautiful park, which ſurrounds 
the palace, and is called the little or houſe park, to diſtinguith it 
from another adjoining, which is of a much larger extent. This 
little park is four miles in circumference, and ſurrounded by a 
brick-wall. The turf is of the moſt beautiful green, and is 
adorned with many ſhady walks, eſpecially that called Queen Eli- 
zabeth's, which on the ſummer evenings is frequented by the bet 
company. From the point or brow of the hill is a fine extended 
proſpect over the Thames, and the ſame beautiful and well culti- 
vated country, The park is well ſtocked with deer and other 
game, and the keeper's lodge at the farther end is a delightful ha- 
bitation. | | 

But to return to the caftle, In the upper court is a ſpacions 
and regular ſquare, containing on the north fide the royal apart- 


ments, and St. George's chapel and hall; on the ſouth and the eaſt 


fades are the royal apartments, thoſe of the Prince of Wales, and 
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the great officers of ſtate; and in the centre of the area is an equeſ- 
trian ſtatue in copper of King Charles II. in the habit of one of 
the Cœſars, ſtanding on a marble pedeſtal adorned with various 
kinds of fruit, fiſh, ſhipping, and other ornaments. On the eaſt 
ide is the following inſcription on a ſhield : 


« CAROLO S:cunDo, 
Regum optimo, 
Domino ſuo clementiſſimo, 
Tobias Ruſtat 
Hanc efigiem humillime 
Dedit et dedicavit, 
Anno Domini Mpclxxx.“ 


The Round Tower, which forms the welt fide of this upper court, 
contains the Governor's apartments. It is built on the higheſt 

ut of the mount, and there is an aſcent to it by a large flight of 
ſtone fieps ; theſe apartments are ſpacious and noble, and among 
the reſt is a guard-room, or magazine of arms, King Charles II. 
began to face this mount with brick, but only completed that part 
next the court, This mount is neatly laid ont in ſloping walks 
round the hill, covered with verdure, and planted with ſhrubs, 
Theſe apartments command an extenſive view to London, and the 
guides ſay into twelve counties. In the zuard-chamber they ſhew 
the coats of mail of Jobn King of France, and David King of 
Scotland, both priſoners here at the ſame time; ; and King John's 
tower, where he was lodged, 

The lower court is larger than the other, and is in a manner 
divided 1nto two parts by St. George's chape!, which ſtands in 
the centre. On the north, or inner ſide, are the feveral houſes and 
apartments of the Dean and Canons of St. George's chapel, with 
thoſe of the Minor Canons, Clerks, and other officers; and on 
the ſouth and weſt ſides of the outer part are the houſes of the 
Poor Enights of Windſor, In this court are alſo ſeveral towers 
belonging to/the officers of the Crown, when the Court is at Wind- 
ſor, and to the officers of the O;der of the Garter. 

The royal apartments are on the north fide of the upper court, 
and are uſvaily termed the Star building, from a ftar and garter 
in gold in the middle of the ſtructure, on the outſide next the 
terrace, 

The entrance into the apartments is through a handſome veſti- 
bule, ſup por'ed by columns of the. Ionic order, with ſome antique 
buſtos in ſeveral niches, From hence you proceed to the great 
ſtair caſe, which is finclv painted with ſeveral tabulous ſtories from 


Ovid's Metamorphoſes. In the dome Phaeton is repreſented de-“ 


ring Apollo to grant him J-ave to drive the chariot of the ſun. 
In lar ge compartments on the Rair-caſe are the transformation of 
Pnaeton's 
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Phaeton's ſiſters into poplar- trees, with this inſcription, Magnis 
tamen ex cidit aui; and Cycnus changed into a ſwan, In ſeve- 
ral parts of the cieling are repreſented the ſigns of the zodiac ſup- 
ported by the winds, with baſkets of flowers beautifully diſpoſed ; 
at the corners are the four elements, each expreſſed by a variety of 
figures. Aurora is alſo repreſented with her nymphs in waiting, 
giving water to her horſes. In ſeveral parts of the ſtair-caſe are 
the figures of Muſic, Painting, and the other ſciences. The whole 
is beautifully diſpoſed, and heightened with gold; and from this 
ſtair-caſe you have a view of the back-ſtairs painted with the ſtory 

of Meleager and Atalanta, 
Having aſcended the ſtair-caſe, you enter firſt into the Queen's 
Guard-chamber, which is completely furniſhed with guns, piſtols, 
f bayonets, pikes, ſwords, &c. beautifully ranged and diſpoſed into 
1 various forms, as the-ſtar and garter, the royal cypher, and other 
"Hh ornaments. On the cieling is Britannia in the perſon of Queen 
Catharine of Portugal, conſort to King Charles II. ſeated on a 
F globe, bearing the arms of Englard and Portugal, with the four 
t grand divfſions of the earth, Europe, Aſia, Africa, and America, 
0 attended by deities, making their feveral offerings, On the outer 


© part of this beautiful group are the ſigns of the zodiac; and in 
54 different parts of the cieling are Minerva, Mars, Venus, and other 
heathen deities, with Zephyrs, Cupids, and other embelliſhments, 
of properly diſpoſed : over the chimney is a portrait of Prince George 
5 of Denmark, on horſeback, by Dahl; with a view of ſhipping by 
Vandervelde, | 
1 You next enter the Queen's Preſence-Chamber, where Queen 
Catharine is repreſented, attended by Religion, Prudence, Fortie 
1 tude, and other virtues: the is under a curtain ſpread by Time, 
th + and ſupported by Zephyrs, while Fame ſounds the happineſs of 
5 Britain; below, Juſtice is driving away Envy, Sedition, and 
FS other evil genii. The room is hung with tapeſtry, containing the 
50 hiſtory of the beheading of St. Paul, and the perſecution of the 
1 primitive Chriſtians; and adorned with the pictures of Edward 
III. and the Black Prince, both by Belcamp; and James I. by 
rt, Vandyck. The piftures tn all the royal apartments hade latel 
er uidergone a new. arrangement by order of bis preſent Majeflyg 
the avbtich 1s followed in this deſerij tion. | 
On entering the een, Aud'ence- Chamber, you ſee the cieling 
ite painted with Britannia in the perſon of Queen Catharine, in a car 
que drawn by {wans io the temple of Virtue, attended by Flora, Ceres, 
ATP Pemona, &c. with other decorations heighrened with gold. The 
ron canopy is of fine Engliſh velvet, ſet up by Queen Anne; and. the 
de tape ry was mide at Coblentz, in Germany, and preſented 
. to King Henry VIII. The piftures hung up in this room are, 
nf William Prince of Orange, and Frederick- Henry Prince of Orange, 
ons | K 2 both 
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both by Honthorſt; and King James the Firſt's Queen, by Van 


Somer. 

On the cieling of the Ball. Rom King Charles II. is repreſented 
giving freedom to Europe, by the figures of Perſeus and An- 
diomeda;z on the ſhield of Perſeus is inſcribed Perſeus Britannicus, 
and over the head of Andromeda is written Europa Liberata; and 
Mars, attended by the celeſtial deities, offers the olive branch. 
On the coving of this chamber is the ſtory of Perſeus and Anrdro- 
meda, the four ſeaſons, and the figns of the zodiac, the whole 
heightened with gold. Ihe tapeſtry, which was made at Bruſſels, 
and ſet up by King Charles II. repreſents the four ſeaſons of the 

ear; and the room is adorned with the following pidtures: Wil- 
fam Earl of Pembroke, by Van Somer ; St. Joha, after Correggio; 
Counteſs of Dorſet, after Vandyck; Ducheis of Richmond, by 
Vandyck; a Madona, and the Duchels. of Hamilton, by Han- 
neman. | ; 

The next room you enter is the Queen's Drawing- Room, where 
on the ceiling is painted the Aſſembly of the Gods and Goddeſſes, 
the whole intermixed with Cupids, flowers, &c. and heightened 
with gold. The room is hung with tapeſtry, repreſenting the 
twelve months of the year, and adorned with the pid ures of 
Judith and Holofernes, by Guido; a Magdalen, by Sir Peter 
Lely; Henrietta Ducheſs of Orleans, in the character of Minerva; 
Lady Digby, (wife of Sir Kenelm Digby,) by Vandyck; De 
Bray and his family, by himſelf; Killegrew and Carew, by 
| Vandyck. 

ö The Queen's Bed- Chamber, The bed of ſtate in this room was 
| lately put up by the preſent Queen: the inſide and counterpane 
are of white ſattinz the curtains are a pale green; and the 
whole finely embroidered. "The cieling is painted with the ſtory 
of Diana and Endymion ; and the room is adorned with the picture 
of her preſent Majeſty at full length, with all her children in 
miniature, by Welt ; and fix landſcapes, by Zucarelli. 

{ The next is the Room of Beauties, ſo named from the portraits 
of the moſt celebrated beauties in the reign of King Charles II. 
they are fourteen in number, viz. Mrs, Knott and Mrs. Lawſon, 
by Wiſſing; Lady Sunderland, Lady Rocheſter, Lady Denham, 
and her filter, Mrs. Middleton, by Sir Peter Lely; Lady Byron, 
by Houſeman; Ducheſs of Richmond, Counteſs of Northumber- 
land, Lady Grammont, Ducheſs of Cleveland, and Ducheſs of 
Somerſet, by Sir Peter Lely ; and Lady Offory, by Wiſſing; with 
thirteen portraits of ladies, after Vandyck and Ruſſel. | 

In the Queen's Dr//ing-Roem is the following painting, Anne | 
of Denmark, Queen to James I. 2 

In this room 1s a cloſet wherein is a portrait of William Duke 
of Glouceſter, by Sir Peter Lely, In this cloſet is * the 
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banner of France, annually delivered on the ſecond of Auguſt by 
the Duke of Marlborough, by which he holds Blenbeim-houſe 
built at Woodſtock, in Oxfordthire, in the reign of Queen Anne, 
as a national reward to that great General for his many glorious 
victories over the French, 

You are next conducted into Queen Elizabeth's or the Pictare 
Gallery, which is adorned with the following paintings : King 
James I. by Van Somer ; the Holy Family, after Raphael; Charles 
V. Emperor of Germany ; the wiſe men making their offerings 
to Chriſt, by Paul Veroneſe; two uſurers, an admired piece, by 
the famous blackſmith of Antwerp; Perſeus and Andromeda, by 
Schiavone; Aretine and Titan, by Titian; King Henry VIII. 
by Hans Holbein; the battle of Spurs, near Terevaen, in France, 
in 1513, by Hans Holbein; and two Italian markets, by Bony- 
boccio; a converſation, hy Teniers; Sir John Lawſon, Sir Chris 
topher Minnes, Lord Sandwich, Sir Thomas Allen, Sir George 
Ayſcough, Sir Thomas Tiddyman, Anne Ducheſs of Yor: 
Prince Rupert, Sir Jeremiah Smith, Sir Joſeph Jordan, Sir Wil- 
liam Berkeley, Duke of Albemarle, and Sir John Harman, alk 
by Sir Peter Lely; a boy with puppies, by Murillo ; our Saviour 
and St. John, by Vandyck ; expedition of Henry VIII. to Bou- 
logne; St. Joſeph, by Fetti; a man's head, by Carlo Cignani 
a boy paring fruit, by Michael Angelo; men playing at bowls, 
by Teniers; Aſcenſion of the Virgin, by Baſſano; boors drink- 
ing, by Teniers; St. Charles, by Fetti; Angel and Shepherds, 
by Pouſſin; interview between Henry VIII. and Francis I. our 
Saviour in the Garden, by Pouſſin; Emanuel Philibert, Duke of 
Savoy, by Sir A. More; Angel delivering Peter, by Steenwyck 
Indian market, by Poſt; Marquis Del Guaſto and family, after 
Titian; and Rinaldo and Armida, by Romanelli. In this room 
is alſo a curious amber cabinet, preſented by the King of Pruſſa 
to Queen Caroline. 

There is here likewiſe Queen Caroline's China Cloſet, filled 
with a great variety of curious china, elegantly diſpoſed z and 
the whole room is finely gilt and ornamented: the pictures ave, 
Prince Arthur, and his two fifters, children of Henry VII. by 
Mabuſe; a woman with a kitten, and a woman ſqueezing blood 
out of a ſponge. In this cloſet is alſo a fine amber cabinet, pre- 
ſented to Queen Anne by Dr. Robinſon, Biſhop of London, and 
Plenipotentiary at the congreſs of Utrecht. 

From this gallery a return is made to the King's Cloſet, the 
cieling of which is adorned with the ſtory of Jupiter and Leda. 
The pictures are, Anne Ducheſs of York, Princeſs Mary, and 
Mary Ducheſs of York, all by Sir Peter Lely; a man's head, by 
Raphael; St. Catharine, by Guido; a woman's head, by Parme- 
giano; à landſcape with _—_ a landſcape with figures, both 
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hy Brueghel; a landſcape, by Teniers; Duke of Norfolk, by 
Holbein; Holy Family, by Vanuden; Martin Luther; Eraſmus, 
by Pens; Queen Henrietta Maria, by Vandyck; and the crea- _ 
tion, by Brueghel. 

You are next conducted into the King's Dreſſing- Room, where 
the cieling is painted with the ſtory of Jupiter and Danae, and 


; adorned with the pictures of Prince George of Denmark, by Sir 


* 


boar, by Snyders ; a picture of ſtill life, by Kalf; the jaking of 


Godfrey Knelier; a Magdalen, by Dolci; two views of Windſor 
caltle, by Woſterman; a man's head, by Vinci; landſcape, by 
Wouwermans ; Nero depoſiting the aſhes of Britannicus, by Le 
Seur z Counteſs of Deſmond, by Rembrandt; ſhe lived 150 years 
wanting a few days: a farrier's ſhop, by Wouwermans ; a youth's 
head, by Holbein; Charles II. by Ruſſel; Herodias's daughter, 
by Dolci; James Dake of York, by Rullel; and Charles the 
Second's Queen, by Sir Peter Lely. 

On leaving the above room, you are conducted into the King 's 
Ped Chamber, which is hung with tapeſtry repreſenting the ſtory 
of Hero and Leander: the bed of ſtate is of rich flowered velvet, 
mede in Spitalfields, by order of Queen Anne; and on the 
cieling Charles II. is repreſented in the robes of the Garter, under 
a canopy ſupported by Time, Jupiter, and Neptune, with a wreath 


of laurel over his head; and he is attended by Europe, Aha, 
Africa, and America, paying their obedience to him. Tue 


paintings are, King Charles II. when a hoy, in armour, by Van- 
dyck; and his brother Henry Duke of Glouceſter. 

The cicling of the King's Drawing-Reom, which is next ſeen, 
is finely painted with King Charles Ti. riding in a triumphal car, 
drawn by the hoſes of the ſun, attended by Fame, Peace, and 
the polite arts; Hercules is driving away Rebellion, Sedition, and 
Ignorance; Britannia and Neptune, properly attended, are paying 
obedience to the Monarch as he paſſes; and the whole is a lively 


_ repreſentation of the Reſtoration of that Monarch, and the intro- 


duction of arts and ſciences in theſe kingdoms. - In the other parts 


of the cieling are painted the Libours of Hercules, with feſtoons 


of. fruit and flowers, the whole beautifully decorated in gold and 
ſtone colour. The pictures hung up in this room are, a converted 


Chineſe, by Sir Godfrey Kneller; a Magdalen, by Young Palmer; 


the Roman Charity; St. John; and St. Stephen ſtoned, 

You next enter the King's Public Dining Room, where the 
painted cieling repreſents the banquet of the gods, with a variety 
of tiſb and fowl. The pictures hung up here are Hercules and 
Omphale, Cephalus and Procis, the birth of Venus, and Venus 
and Adonis, the four latt by Genario; a naval triumph of King 
Charles II. by Verrio; the marriage of St. Catharine, by Danckers; 
nymphs and ſatyrs, by Rubens and Snyders; hunting the wild 
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the bears, by Baſſan; a Bohemian family, by De Brie; divine 
love, by an unknown hand; Lacy, a famous cometlian in King 
Charles the Second's time, in three characters, by Wright; a fea 
piece; Diana; a ſinging maſter and ſcholars, by Honthorſt; a 
Japan peicuck 3 the cocoa» tree z and architecture and kgiites, 

Tue carving of this chamber is very beautiful, repiefenting a 
great variety of fowl, fiſh, and fruit, done to the utmoſt per- 
tection on lime- wood, by Mr. Gibbons, a famous ſtatuary and 
carver in the leign of King Charles iT, 

In the King's iudience- Chamber, the canopy, which was ſet up 
in the reign of Charles II. is ot green velvet, rich!y embroidered 
with gold: and on the cichng is repreſented the eſtahliſhment of 
the church of England at the Reftoration, in the characters of 
England, Scotland, and Leland, attended by Faith, Hope, Cha- 
rity, and the cardinal virtues; Religion triumphs over Superttiticn 
and Hypocrily, who are driven by Cupids from before the face ot 
the church; all which are repreſented in their proper attitudes, 
and highly finiſhed. The pictures hung up in this room are Peter, 
James, and John, by Michael Angelo; the Duke of Richmond, 
by Mytens; Chriſt before Pilate, by Schiavone; and Lot and his 
daughters, by Peſſaro. 

The King's Preſence- Chamber is hung with tapeſiry, containing 
the hiſtory of Queen Athaliah; and the cicling is finely adorned 
with painting : Mercury is repreſented with an original portrait of 
King Charles II. which he ſhews to the four quarters of the world, 
introduced by Neptune; Fame declaring the glory of that Prince, 


and Time driving away Rebellion, S<dition, and their companions. 


Over the canopy is Juſtice in ſtone colour, ſhewing the arms of 
Britain to Thames and the river nymphs, with the ſtar of Venus, 
and this label, dus Carolynum : at the lower end of the chamber 
is Venus in a marine car, drawn by tritons and ſea nymphs. The 


paintings hung up are, Duns Scotus, by Spagnolet; Peter I. of 


Ruſſia, by Sir G. Kneller ; and Prometheus, by Young Palmer. 
The King's Guard- Chamber, which you next enter, is a ſpacious 
and noble room, in which is a large magazine of ams, conbiling 
of ſome thouſands of pikes, piſtols, guns, coats of mail, ſwords, 
halberds, bayonets, and drums, diſpoſed in a moſt curious man- 
ner, in colonnades, pillars, circles, ſhields, and other devices, by 
Mr. Harris, late maſter-gunner of this caſtle; the perſon who in- 


. vented this beautiful arrangement of arms, and placed thoſe in 


the great armoury in the Tower of London. The cieling is finely 


painted in water colours: in one circle is Mars and Minerva, 


and in the other Peace and Plenty. In the dome is allo a repre- 
ſentation of Mars, and ver the chimney- piece is a picture of 


Charles XI. King of Sweden, on horſeback, as big as the life, 


by Wyck. Eight paintings of batties and ſieges, &c, have been 
lately placed in this room by bis preſent Majeſty. 
| - i 
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At an inſtallation, the Knights of the Garter dine here in great 
fate, in the abſence of the Sovereign. | 

Lou next enter St. George's Hall, which is particularly ſet 
apart to the honour of the moſt illuſtrious Order of the Garter, 
aud is, perhaps, one of the nobleſt rooms in Europe, both with 
regard to the building and the painting, which is here performed 
in the moſt grand taſte. In a large oval in the centre of the 
cicling King Charles II. is reprefented in the habit of the Order, 
aitended by England, Scotland, and Heland; Religion and 
Plenty hold the crown of theſe kingdoms over his head; Mars 
and Mercury, with the emblems of war and peace, ftand on each 
ade. In the ſame oval Regal Government is repreſented upheld 
by Religion, and Eternity, with Juſtice attended by Fortitude, 
FTemperance, and Prudence, beating down Rebellion and Faction. 
Towards the throne is repreſented, in an octagon, St. George's croſs 
encircled with the Garter, within a ſtar or glory ſupported by 
Cupids, with the motto, 

. | HONI SOLT QUI MAL Y PENSE. 
And befides other embelliſhments relating to the Order, the 
Mules are repreſented attending in full concert. 

On the back of the ſtate or Sovereign's throne, is a large dra- 
pery, on which is painted St. George encountering the dragon, 


as large as the life; and on the lewer border of the drapery is 
inſcribed, ; | 
VENIENDO RESTITUIT REM, 
in alluſion to King William III. who is painted in the habit of 
the Order, fitting under a royal canopy, by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
To the throne is an aſcent of five ſteps of fine marble, to which 
the painter has added five more, which are done with ſuch per- 
ſection as to deceive the fight, and induce the ſpectator to think 
them equally real. 

This noble room is an hundred and. eight feet in length, and 
the whole north fide is taken up with the triumph of Edward the 


Black Prince, after the manner of the Romans. At the upper 


part of the hall is Edward III. that Prince's father, the conqueror 
ef France and Scotland, and the founder of the Order of the 
Garter, ſeated on a throne, receiving the Kings of France and 
Scotland priſoners 3 the Black Prince is ſeated in the middle of 
t! & proceſſion, crowned with laurel, and-carried by ſlaves, pre- 
ceded by captives, and attended by the emblems of Victory, 
Liberty, and other infignia of. the Romans, with the banners of 
} xance and Scotland diſplayed. The painter has given a looſe to 
his fancy, by cloſing the proceſſion with the fiction of the Counteſs 
of Saliſhuiy, in the perſon of a fine lady making garlands 
for the Prince, and the repreſentation of the Merry Wives of 
Windſor. 


At the lower end of the hall is a noble muſic gallery, *** 
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by ſlaves larger than the life, in proper attitudes, ſaid to repreſent 
a father and his three ſons, taken priſoners by the Black Prince: 
in his wars abroad. Over this gallery, on the Jower compartment: 
of the cieling, is the collar of the Order of the Garter fully dif- 

played. The painting of this room was done by Verrio, and is: 
highly finiſhed and heightened with gold, 

You are next conducted to St. George's or the King's Chapel,: 
which is no leſs royally adorned. On the cieling is finely repre- 
ſented our Lord's aſcenſion ;- and the altar-piece.is adorned with a' 
noble painting of the Jaſt ſupper. The north fide of the chapel 
is ornamented with the repreſentation of our Saviour's railing: 
Lazarus from the dead, his curing the ſick of the pally, and other 
miracles, beautifully painted by Verrio; and ina group of ſpecta- 
tors the painter has introduced his own effigy, with thoſe of Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, and Mr, Cooper, who aſſiſted him in theſe” 

paintings. The eaſt end of this chapel is taken up with the” 
cloſets belonging to his Majeſty. and the Royal family. The 
canopy, curtains, and furniture, are of crimſon velvet fringed' 
with gold; and the carved work of this chapel, which is well 
worthy the attention of the curious, is done by that famous: 
artiſt Gibbons, in lime- tree, repreſenting a great variety of peli- 
cans, doves, palms, and other alluſions to {cripture hiſtory, wich 
the Star and Garter, and other ornameats finiſhed-to great per- 
fed ion. 

From St. George's chapel you are conducted to the Quern's: 
Guard. Chamber, the fiſt room you entered; for this is the ſaſt? 
of the ſtate apartments at preſent ſhewn to the public, the others 
being only opened when the court reſides at Windſor, They con- 

fiſt of many beautiful chambers, adorned with-the paintings off 
the greateſt maſters. | | 

In paſſing from hence the ſtranger uſtally looks into the inner” 
or horn court, ſo called from a pair of ſtag's horns of a very ex- 
traordinary ſize, taken in the foreſt and ſet up in that courts. 
which is painted in bronze and ſtone colour. On one fide is re- 
preſented a Roman battle, and on the oppoſite fide a ſea fight, 
with the images of Jupiter, Neptune, Mercury, and Pallas; and: 
in the gallery is a repreſentation of King David playiag before: 
the ark. 

From this court a flight of ſtone ſteps lead to the King's Guards: 
Chamber ; and in the cavity under theſe Reps, and fronting this 
court, is a figure of Hercules alſo in ſtone colour. On a dome 
over the ſteps is painted the battle of the gods; and on the ſides 
of the ſtair caſe is a repreſentation of the four ages of the world, 
and two battles of the Greeks and Romans in freſco, - 

Here the guides commonly carry the ſtranger to a tower, called 
the Round Tower, for-an account of which fe page 218. 
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St. George's Chapel, Among the buildings of this noble palace 
we have mentioned the chapel of St. George, ſituated in the mid- 
Ale of the lower court. This ancient ſtructure, which is now in 
the pureſt ſtyle of Gothic architecture, was firſt erected by King 
Edward III. in the year 1337, ſoon after the foundation of the 
rollege, for the honour of the Order of the Garter, and dedicated 
to St. George, the patron of England; but, however noble the 
&rit deſign might be, King Edward IV. not finding it entirely 
completed, enlarged the ſtructure, and deſigned the preſent build- 
ing, together with the houſes of the Dean and Canons, ſituated on 
the north and weft fides of the chapel. The work was afterwards 
carried on by Henry VII. who finiſhed the body of the chapel ; 
and Sir Reginald Bray, Knight of the Garter, and the favourite 
of that King, aſſiſted in ornamenting the chapel and completing 
the roof, 

The architecture of the infide has always been eſteemed for its 
meatneſs and great beauty, and in particular the ſtone roof is 


© zgeckoned an excellent piece of workmanſhip, It is an ellipſis 


Fupported by Gothic pillars, whoſe ribs and groins ſuſtain the 
whole cieling, every part of which has ſome different device well 
Kniſhed, as the arms of Edward the Confeſſor, Henry III. Henry 
VI. Edward IV. Henry VII. and Henry VIII. allo the arms of 
England and France quarterly, the croſs of St. George, the roſe, 
portcullis, lion rampant, unicorn, &c, In a chapel in the ſouth 
zile is repreſented}, in ancient painting, the hiſtory of John the 
Baptiſt; and in the ſame aile are painted, on large pannels of oak, 
neatly carved, and decorated with the ſeveral devices pecaliar to 
each Prince, the portraits at full length of Prince Edward, fon to 
Henry the Sixth; Edward IV. Edward V. and Henry VII. In 
the north aile is a chapel dedicated to St. Stephen, wherein the 
Riſtory of that ſaint is painted on the pannels, and well preſerved, 
In the firſt of theſe pannels St. Stephen is repreſented preaching to 
the people; in the ſecond he is before Herod's tribunal; in the 
third he is ſtoning; and in the fourth he is reprefented dead, At 
the eaſt end of this aile is the chapter-houſe of the college, in 
which is a portrait at full length, by a maſterly hand, of the 
*iGorious Edward III. in his robes of ſtate, holding in his right 
Nanda ſword, and bearing the crowns of France and Scotland, 
in token of the many victories he gained over thoſe nations. On 
dene ſide of this painting is kept the ſword. of that great and war- 
hke Prince. 

But what appears moſt worthy of notice is the choir. On each 
Ide are the ſtalls of the Sovereigns and Knights Companions of 
the moſt noble Order of the Garter, with the helmet, mantling, 
ciel, and fword, of each Knight ict up over his ſtall on a canopy 
ei ancient galzipg curigully wrougtit, and over the canopy is 


athxed 
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aixed the bagner or arms of each Knight properly blazoned on 
filk, and on the back of the ſtalls are the titles of the Knights, 
with their arms neatly engraved and blazoned on copper. The 
Sovereign's ſtall is on the right hand of the entrance into the choir, 
is coveredewith purple velvet and cleth of gold, and has a canopy 
and complete furniture of the ſame valuable materials; his banner 
is likewiſe of velvet, and his mantling of cloth of gold. The 
Prince's ſtall is on the left, and has no diſtinctlon from thoſe of 
the reſt of the Knights Companions, the whole ſociety, according 
to the ſtatutes of the inſtitution, being companions and colleagues, 
equal in honour and power, 

The altar piece was, ſoon after the Reſtoration, adorned with 
cloth of gold and purple damaſk by King Charles II. but, on 
removing the wainſcot of one of the chapels in 1707, a fine paint- 
ing of the Lord's ſupper was found, which, being approved of by 
Sir James Thornhill, Verrio, and other eminent matters, was 1@= 
paired and placed on the altar-piece. i 

Near the altar is the Queen's gallery, for the accommodation 
of the ladies at an inſtallation. 

In a vault under the marble pavement of this choir, are interred 
the bodies of Henry VIII. and Jane Scymour his Qicen, King 
Charles I. and a daughter of the late Queen Anne. In the i{outty 
atle, near the door of the choir, is buried Henry VI. and the arch 
near which he was interred was ſumptuouſly decorated, hy Henry 
VIII. with the royal enſigus and otter devices, but they are now 
much defaced by time. | 

In this chapel is alſo the monument of Fd ward Karl of Lincoln, 
Lord High Admiral of England in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
erected by his Lady, who is aifo interred with him. The monue 
ment is of alabafter, with pillars of porphyry. 

Another, within a'neat ſcreen of brafs- work, is ere&ted to the 


memory of Charles Somerſet, Earl of Worceſter, and Knight of the | 


Garter, who died in 1526, and his Lady, daughter to William 
Earl of Huntingdon. 

A itately monument of white marble erected to the memory of 
Henry Somerſet, Duke of Beaufort, and Knight of the Garter, 
who died in 1599. There are here alſo the tombs of Sir George 
Manners, Lord Roos, that of the Lord Haſtings, Chamberlain 
to Edward IV. and ſeveral others. | 

Before we conclude our account of this angient chanel, it will 
be proper to obſcrve, that King nes II. made uſe of it for the 
ſervice of popery, and mats being publicly performed there it has 
ever ſince been neglected and ſuffered to run to vin, and, being 


no ApJ ndage to the coliegiate church, waits the royal favour to 


retricve it from the diſgrace of its pretent ſituation. 
Wich relpect to the rogal foundations in this caitle, they are, 
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The moſt noble Order of the Garter, which conſiſts of the Sove- 


reign and twenty-five Knights Companions : the Royal College 


of: St. George, which conſiſts of a Dean, twelve Canons, ſeven 
Minor. Canons, eleven Clerks, an Organiſt, a Verger, and two 
Sacriſts : and the Alms Knights, who are eighteen in number, viz. 
thirteen. of the royal foundation, and five of the foundation of 
Sir Peter le Maire, in the reign of King James J. 


O/ the Knights of the Garter, Windſor caſtle being the ſeat of 


this moſt illuſtrious Order, it may be expected that we ſhould here 
give ſome account of it. The Order of the Garter was inſtituted 
by Edward III. in the year 1349, for the improvement of military 
Honour, and the nous of virtue, It is allo called the Order of 
St. George, the patron of England, under whoſe banner the Engliſh 


always went out to war, and St. George's croſs was made the 


enſign of the Order. The garter was at the ſame time appointed 
to be worn by the Knights on the left leg, as a principal mark of 
diſtinction, not from any regard to a lady's garter, „but as a tye 
or band of aſſociation in honour. and military. virtue, to bind the 
Knights Companions ſtrictly to himſelf and to each other in 
friendſhip. and true agreement, and as an enſign or badge of unity 
and combination, to promote the honour of God, and the glory 
and intereſt of their: Prince and Sovereign,” At that time, King 
Edward, being engaged in proſecuting, by arms, his right to the- 
crown of France, cauſed the French motto, Honi sor QUL. 
MAL Y PENSE, to be wrought in gold letters round the garter, 
declaring thereby the equity of his intention, and at the ſame time 
retorting ſhame and defiance upon him who ſhould dare to think. 
ill of. the juſt enterprize in which he had engaged, for the ſupport 
al his right to that crown. 

The inſtallation of a Knight of this moſt noble Order conſiſts of 
many ceremonies eſtabliſhed by the royal founder, and the ſuc- 


ceeding Sovereigns of the Order, the care of which is committed 


to Garter, King at Arms, a principal officer of the Order, ap- 


inted to ſupport and maintain the dignity of this noble Order of 
1E 5 


On mne day fixed upon for the inſtallation, the Knights Com- 


miſſioners appointed by the Sovereign to inſtal the. Knights Elect, 


meet in the. morning, in the great chamber in the Dean of. Wind- 
1or's houſe, dreſſed in the full habit of the Order, where the ofñ- 


ceis of: the Order alſo attend in their habits; but the Knights. 


Elc& come thither in their under habits only, with. their caps and 
teethers in their hands. 


From hence the Knights walk two and two in proceſſion to St. 
Gearge's. chapel, preceded by the Poor Knights, Prebendaries, 
Healds, Purtuvivants, and other officers of the Order, in their 
Kextral, hahits 3, being arrived there, the Knights Elect reſt 3 
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felves in chairs behind the altar, and are reſpectively introduced 
into the chapter-houſe, where the Knights Commiſſioners (Garter 
and other officers attending) inveſt them with the ſurcoat or upper 
habit of the Order, while the Regiſter reads the following admo- 
nition : © Take this robe of crimſon to the increaſe of your honour, 
« and in token or ſign of the moſt noble Order you have received, 

wherewith you being defended, may be bold, not only ſtrong: 
to ficht, but alſo to offer yourſelf to ſhed your blood for 
Chriſt's faith, and the liberties of the church, and the juſt and. 
« neceſſary defence of them that are oppreſſed and needy.” 
Then Garter preſents the crimſon velvet girdle to the Commil- 
ſioners, who buckle it on, and alſo girds on the hanger and 
ſword. 

The proceſſion of each Knight Ele& ſeparately is afterwards 
made into the choir, attended by the Lords Commiſſioners and other 
Companions of the Order, and preceded by the Poor Knights, 
Prebendaries, &c. as before, Garter in the middle carrying, on a 
erimſon velvet cuſhion, the mantle, hood, garter, collar, and. 
George, having the Regiſter on his right hand, who carries the 
New Teſtament, and the oath fairly written on. parchment, and. 
the Black Rod on his left. On entering the choir, after reverence- 
made to the altar and the Sovereign's (tall, the Knights are con- 
duced to their ſeveral ſtalls, under their reſpective banners, and 
other enſigns of honour. The Knights Elect then take the oath, 
and are completely dreſſed, inveſted with the mantle of the Order, 
and the great collar of St. George, which is done with great ſtate 
and ſolemnity. 

After the inſtallation, the Knights make their ſolemn offerings- 
at the altar, and, prayers being-ended, the grand proceſſion of the 
Knights is made from the choir in their full habits of the Order, 
with their caps frequently adorned with diamonds, and plumes of 
feathers on their heads, round the body of the church, and, paſſing 
out at the ſouth door,. the proceſſion is continued in great ſtate 
through the courts of the caſtle into St. George's hall, preceded. 
by his Majeſty's muſic, in the following order: the Poor Knights 
of Windſor ; the Choir of St. George's chapel ; the Canons or 
Prebendaries of Windfor; the Heralds-and Purſuivants at Arms; 
the Dean of Windfor, Regiſter of the Order, with Garter King at 
Arms on his right hand, and-on his left the Black Rod of the 
Order; the Knights Companions, according to their ſtalls, their 


trains ſupported by the choriſters of St. George's chapel, 


The Knights having for ſome time reited in the royal apart- 
ments, a ſumptueus banquet is prepared, if the Sovereign be pre- 
ſent, in St. George's ball, and, in his abſence, in the great 
Guard chamber next adjoining, and the Knights are introduced' 
and. dine with great ſtate in the habits of the Order, the muire 


attending, 
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attending. Before dinner is ended, Garter King at Arms pro- 
claims the ſtyle and dignity of each Knight, after which the com- 
pany retire, and the evening is cloſed with a ball for the ladies in 
the royal lodgings. 

WixDsSOR Great Park and Fare. As we have already de- 
ſcribed the town of Windſor, the little park, and caftle, and given 
fome account of the Order of Knights of the Garter, we are natu- 
rally led to mention the great park, which * on the ſouth fide of 
the town, and opens by a noble road in a direct line to the top of 
a dejightfal hill at“ near three miles diſtance. This road leads, 
through a double plantation of trees on each ſide, to the ranger's 
or keeper's lodge. Thelate Duke of Cumberland greatly improved 
the natural beautics of the park, and by large plantations of trees, 


enteuſive lawns, new roads, canals, and rivers, has rendered this 
villa an habitation worthy of a prince. 


The great park is fourteen miles in circumference, and is well 
flocked with deer and other game: many foreign beaſts and birds 
were here alſo kept by his Royal Highneſs. The new erected 
building on Shrub's hill, adorned beneath with the proſpect of the 
moſt beautiful verdure and a young plantation of trees, is very 
elegant, and affords the moſt delighttu] rural ſcene. 

But his attention was not confined to the park alone, but in 


like manner extended to the adjoining foreit, which is of great 


extent, and was appropriated to hunting and the reſidence of the 
royal game by William the Conqueror, who eftablithed many 
laws and regulatigns for the preſervation of the deer, that ate ſtill 
obſerved. In this extenſive tract of land are jeveral pleaſant towns 
and villages, of which Wokenham, fituated near the centre of 
the foreſt, is the principal; and though the ſoil is generally barren 
and uncultivated, vet it is finely diverſified with hills and vales, 
woods and labs, and interſperſed with pleaſant villas. 
WOBURXN-FARN, the ſcat of the late Philip Soutkcote, Efq, 
Joins to the earl of Portmore's juſt beyond it. It contains an 


e and fifty acres, of which near five and thirty are adorned 


a the higheft degree; of the reſt about two thirds are in paſture, 
and the remainder in tillage: the decorations are, however, com- 
municated to every part; for they are dijpoted along the ſides of a 
walk, which, with its appendages, forms a broad belt round the 
grazing grounds, and is continued, though on a more contracted 
fcale, throvgh the arable. This walk, is properly a garden; all 
within it is a farm; the whole lies on the two fides of a hill, and 
on a flat eat the foct of it : the flat is divided into corn- fields; the 
paltures, occupy the hill; they are ſurrounded by the walk, and 
eroſſed by 4 c mmunication carried along the brow, which is alſo 
richly dreſſed, and which divides chem into two lawns, each com- 
pletely encompalicd with gardens. 
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Theſe are in themſelves delightful ; the ground in both lies 
beautifully : they are diverſified with clumps and ſingle trees, and 
the buildings in the walk ſeem to belong to them, 

On the top of the hill is a large octagon ſtructure; and not far 
from it the ruin of a chapel. To one of the lawns the ruin ap- 
pears, on the brow of a gentle aſcent, backed and grouped with 
wood; from the other is ſeen the octagon upon the edge of a ſteep 
fall, and by the fide of a pretty grove which hangs down the de- 
clivity. This lawn is further embelliſned by a neat. Gothic 
building ; the former by the houſe and the lodge at the entrance 
and, in both, other objects of leſs conſequence, little feats, alcoves, 
and bridges, continually occur, 

The buildings are not, however, the only ornaments of the 
walk; it is ſhut out from the country for a conſiderable length of 
the way, by a thick and lofty hedge-row, which is enriched with 
woodbine, j ſſamine, and every odoriferous plant whoſe tendrils 
will entwine with the thicket. A path, generally of ſand or 
gravel, is conducted in a waving line, ſometimes cloſe under the 
hedge, ſometimes at a little diitance from it; and the turf on 
either hand is diverſified with little groups of ſhrubs, of firs, or 
the ſmalleſt trees, and often with beds, of flowers: theſe are rather 
too profuſely ſtrewed, and hurt the eye by their minuteneſs; but 
then they repleniſh the air with their perfumes, and every gale is 
full of fragrancy. In ſome pacts, however, the decoration is more 
enlarged; and the walk is carried between larger clumps of ever- 
greens, thickets of deciduous ſhrubs, or {til} more confiderable 
open plantations. Invone place it is entirely fimple, without any 
appendages, any gravel, or any ſank fence, to ſeparate it from the 
lawn, and is diſtinguiſh-d only by the richneſs of its verdure, and 
the nicety of its preſervation. In the arable part it is alſo of green 
ſward, following the direction of the hedges about the ſeveral in- 
cloſures: theſe hedges are ſometimes thickened with flowering 
ſhrubs; and in every corner, or vacant ſpace, is a roſary, a clofe 
or an open clump, or a bed of flowers. But if the parterre has been 
rifſled for the embelliſhment of the fields, the country has on tae 
other hand been ſearched for plants new in a garden; and the 
ſhrubs and the flowers which uſed to be deemed peculiar to the one, 
have been liberally transferred to the other; while their number 
feems multiplied by their arrangement in ſo many and ſuch differ- 
ent diſpoſitions. A more moderate ule of them would have 
been better, and the variety more pleaſing, had it been leſs li- 
centious. 

But the exceſs is only in the borders of the walk; the fcenes 
through which it leads are truly elegant, every where rich, and al- 


ways agreeable. A peculiar chearfulneſs overlpreads both the 


lawas, ariſing from the number and the fplendor of the objects 
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with which they abound, the lightneſs of the buildings, the ins- 
qualities of the ground, and the varieties of the plantations. The 


clumps and the groves, though ſeparately ſmall, are often maſſed 


by the perſpective, and gathered into conſiderable groups, which 
are beautiful in their forms, their tints, and their poſitions. The 
brow of the hill commands two loveiy proſpects ; the one gay and 
extenſive, over a fertile plain, watered by the Thames, and broken 
by St. Ann's Hill and Windſor caſtle; a large mead of the molt 
Juxurious verdure lies juſt below the eye, ſpreading to the banks 
of the river; and bevond it the country is fu'l of farms, villas, and 
villages, and every mark of opulence and cultivation, The other 


view is more wooded ; the ſteeple of a church, or the turrets of a 


ſeat, ſometimes riſe above the trees; and the bold arch of Walton. 
bridge is there a conſpicuous object, equally ſingular and noble. 
The incloſures on the flat are more retired and quiet; each is con- 
fined within itſelf ;, and, all together, they form an agreeable con- 
traſt to the open expoſure above them. 

With the beauties which enliven a garden, are every where in- 
termixed many properties of a farm; both the lawns are fed; and 
the lowing of the herds, the bleating of the ſheep, and the tinke 
lings of the bell-weather, reſound through all the plantations; 
even the clpchong of poultry is not omitted; for a menagerie, of 
a very hmple deſign, is placed near the Gothic building; a ſmall 


ſerpentine river is provided for the water fowl, while the others 


ſtray among the flowering ſhrubs on the banks, or ſtraggle about 
the neighbouring lawn: and the corn- fields are the ſubjects of 
every rural employment, which arable land, from ſeed-time to 
harveſt, can furniſh. But, though ſo many circumſtances occur, 
the fimplicity of a farm is wanting; that idea is loſt in ſuch a pro- 
fuſion of ornaments :- a ruſticity of character cannot be preſerved 
amidit all the elegant decorations. which may be laviſhed on a 
arden. 


WOODFORD, a village near Chinkfield, in Effex. It derived: 


its name from a ford in Epping Foreſt, where now is Woodford- 


bridge. It 1s about nine miles from London, and 1s remarkable 
for its fine fituation, and the many handſome houſes which adorn 
it. Among theſe. is the villa of Mr. Alderman Thomas, a very 
elegant building, known by the name of the Naked Beauty. 
WOOLWICH is ſeated on the river Thames, three miles eaſt. 
of Greenwich, and nine eaſt- by- ſouth of London. It is rendered 


conſiderable by its ſhip- yard, where is the oldeſt dock belonging 


to the royal navy, and is ſaid to have furniſhed as many meu of 
war as any two others in the kingdom. Here are ſeveral fine 
docks, rope yards, and ſpacious magazines, beſides the ſtores of 
planks, maſts, pitch, and tar, In the warren, or park, where 
they, make trial of great guns and mortars, there are ſeveral 1 
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fand pieces of ordnance for ſhips and batteries, beſides a vaſt 
number of bombs, mortars, and granadoezs. The largeſt ſhips 
may ſafely ride here, even at low water. A company of matroſlts 
are employed here to make up cartridges, and to charge bombs, 
carcaſſes, and granadoes, for the public ſervice. The church was 
ſome years ago rebuilt in a handſome manner, as one of the fifty new 
churches. It is remarkable, that part of the pariſh is on the other 
fide of the Thames, on the Efi-x ſhore, where there was once a 
chapel, and is included in this county. Here is an alms-houſe 
for poor widows z and the town has a market on Fridays, but 
no fairs. 

WROTHAM, or WORTHAM, a town in Kent, twenty- 
four miles from London, and three miles and a half from Weſt- 
Malling, received its name from the great quantity of the herb. 
wort which grows near it. It has a very large ehurch, in which 
are ſixteen ſtalls, fuppoſed to have been made for the clergy 
who attended the Archbiſhops of Canterbury, to whom the 
manor formerly belonged, and who had a palace here, til} 
Simon Iſlip, the Archbiſhop, in the fourteenth century, pulled is 
down, and built another at Maidſtone: the reStory is, however, 
fill reckoned one of the beſt livings in Kent. It has a market on 
Tueſdays, and one annual fair. Several pieces of antiquity have 
been dug up here, particularly ſome military weapons. It is men- 
tioned in Doomſday Book. 

WROTHAM-PARK, at Barnet, in. Middleſex, the ſeat of 
George Byng, Eſq. one of the members for this county. It was. 
built by the late Admiral Byng, uncle to the preſent owner, who 
bas made great additions to both houſe and park, The houſe is 
elegant and magnificent, and the views are very fine, 
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1. ISSES. A Poetical Tranflation of the Baſia of Joannes 

Secundus Nicolaius. With the Original Latin, and an 
Eſſay on his Life and Writings. And the Epithalamium newly 
tranſlated. Third Edition, with conſiderable Additions. Ele- 
gantly printed in Royal Oftayo. Price gs. ſewed, or 10s. 6d. 
bound; and embelliſhed with a moſt beautiful Frontiſpiece, repre- 
ſenting the Origin of Kiſſes, deſigned by Mortimer, and a 
Portrait of Secundus, from a Painting of Scorellius, both engraved 


by Bartolozzi, with firſt Impreſſions of the Plates. — Alto, a Second 


Edition of the above Work, neatly printed in Crown Odtavo. Price 
58. bound, with good Impreflions of the lame Frontiſpiece. 

2. The HISTORY of ENGLISH POETRY; from the Cloſe 
of the Eleventh to the Commencement of the Eighteenth Century. 
By Thomas Warton, B. D. Fellow of Trinity College; F. S. A. 
and late Profeſſor of Poetry in the Univerlty of Oxford. In 
Three Volumes, Quarto, Price 31. 38. in Boards,—Either of the 
Volumes may be had ſeparate. N. B. The fourth and laſt Volume 
is now printing, and in great forwardneſs, 

3. The NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT-BRITAIN; in- 
cluding the Lives of the Admirals, and other illuſtrious Com- 


—manders and Navigators, who have contiibuted to ſpread the 


Fame, and increafe the Power, of the Britiſh Empire; from the 
earlieſt Times to the Rupture with Spain, 1779. Deſcribing the 
Origin and Progreſs of the Britiſh Power at Sea; the Extenſion of 
Commerce, Foreign Conquelts, and the Eſtabliſhment and Growth 
of the Britiſh Colonies; the Naval Expeditions and Sea- fights in 
every Period of the Engliſh Hiſtory, and particularly recording 
the glorious Atchievements in the laſt War. Tending to excite 
in the breaſts of Britons, at this important criſis, a noble ardour 
to emulate ſuch bright examples; and, by their firmnefs and 
valour, to ſecure to themſelves and poſterity that envied pre- 
eminence which their enemies have in vain attempted to ſubvert, 
With a well-digeſted and copious Index. By Frederic Hervey, 
Efq. and Others. In Five large and handſome Volumes, Octavo 


(ornamented and illuſtrated with a great Number of beautiful. 


Copper- Plates, repreſenting Naval Engagements, ſplendid Mo- 
8 Great Commanders, Portraits from Original Pictures, 
Emblematical Frontiſpieces, and many accurate Whole-ſheet 

Price 11. 128. 6d. in Boards, or 11. 16s, bound in 
Calf. : 

4. A DI ARY kept in an EXCURSION to LITTLE- 
HAMPTON, near Arundel and Brighthelmſtone, in Suſſex, in 
1778; and alſo to the latter Place in 1279. Enriched with vari- 
ous Notes. In Two neat Pocket Volumes, Price 4s. ſewed. Em- 
belliſhed with a moſt elegant Frontiſpiece, engraved by Heath, 
from a beautiful Deſign by 
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imperfectly publiſhed in 1778, the Editors of the Monthly and 
Critical Reviews make the following Remarks: This Diary 
relates, with pleaſantry, the incidents which attended an Excurſion 
(apparently a real one) to the Places mentioned in the title. 
Monthly, Nov. 1778. „The Author of this Diary treads in 
the Steps of the late celebrated Mr. Sterne, whoſe Manner he has 
imitated with conſiderable Addreſs.” — Critical, ſame Month. 
N. B. An additional Number is printed of the Second Volume, 
to accommodate the Purchiſers of the Firſt, Fine Impreſſions of 
the Frontiſpiece may be had ſeparate, Price 18. Entered at Sta- 
tioners Hall, | 

5. VOCAL MUSIC; or, The SONGSTER's COMPANION, 
Being a complete Collection of Songs, Cantatas, &c. with the 
Muſic prefixed to each, adapted for the Violin or German Flute, 
Selected from the Firſt and Second Volumes of a favourite Work 
formerly publiſhed under that Title. To which is now added a 
Variety of other New and Choice Songs, &c. not inſerted in any 
Part of the foregoing Work. With an Alphabetical Index of the . 
whole, In a Pocket Volume, (with an engraved Title Page,) 
Price 3s. neatly bound in Red. -— Lately publiſhed, the ſame Size 
and P. ice, an additional Volume of VOCAL MUSIC; intended 
as a Supplement, or Third to the Firſt and Second Volumes, from 
which the above is ſelected; which may be had ſeparate, to accom- 
modate the Purchaſers of the two firſt, or as a fingle Volume of 
itſelf. —N. B. To prevent Miſtakes, when the Abridgement with 
the New Songs, &c, is wanted, pleaſe to diſtinguiſh it by the 
Engraved Title Page, and the other by the Firſt, or Third Vo- 
lume of Vocal Mukic. | 

6. CONSULTATIONS on moſt of the DISORDERS that 
require the ASSISTANCE of SURGERY, by Henry Francis 
Le Dran, tranſlated by Alexander Reid. 8vo. Price 6s. bound, 

7. CASES in SURGERY, with Remarks; Part the Firſt by 
Charles White, F. R. S. one of the Corporation of Surgeons in 
London, and Surgeon to the Mancheſter Infirmiry ; to which is 
added, an Eſſay on the Ligature of Arteries, by C. Aikin, Sur. 
geon. Illuſtrated with Copper Plates. 8vo. Price 4s. 6d. bound. 

8. MEDICAL CONSULTATIONS on various DISEASES, 
publiſhed from the Letters of Thomas Thompſon, M. D. Phy- 
fician to his late Royal Highneſs Frederic Prince cf Wales, 8vo, 
Price 5s. bound, : 

9. CASES, MEDICAL, CHIRURGICAL, and ANATO- 
MICAL, with Obſervations ; ſelected, and tranſlated into Eng- 
liſh, from the Hiſtory and Memoirs of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, from the Year 1666 to the Year 1777, by Loftus 
Wood, M. D. 8vo. Price 6s. in Boards. 

10. The ANATOMY of the HUMAN BODY abridged; 
or, A ſhort and fuil VIEW of all the PARTS of the BODY, 
together 
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together with their ſeveral Uſes, drawn from their Compoſitions 
and Structures, by James Keill, M. D. The 15th Edition, cor— 
reed, in 12mo. Price 38. bound. 

11. EVERY MAN HIS OWN PHYSICIAN. By John The- 
obald, M. D. The Sixth Edition, with conſiderable additions. 


Price 28. 


12, BRITISH REMAINS ; or a Collection of ANTIQUITIES 
relating to the Britons : Comprehending, x. A conciſe Hiſtory of 
the Lords Marchers ; their Origin, Power, and Conqueſts in 
Wales. 2. The Arms of the ancient Nobility and Gentry of 
North Wales. 3. A Letter of Dr. Lloyd, Biſhop of St. Aſaph's, 
concerning Jeffrey of Monmouth's Hiſtory. 4. An Account of 


the Diſcovery of America, by the Welſh, more than 300 years be- 


fore the Voyage by Columbus. 5. A celebrated Poem of Talieſin, 
tranſlated into Sapphic Verſe. The whole ſelected from original 
MSS. and other authentic Records. To which are alſo added, 
MEMOIRS of EDWARD LLW YD, Antiquery, tranſcribed 
from a Manuſcript in the Muſeum, Oxford. By the Rev. N. Owen, 
jun. A. M. * Sparſa coegi.” Price 3s. | 

13. The HISTORY of ELIZA WARWICK. In TVo 
Volumes ſmall Oftavo, Price gs. ſewed, or 6s. bound. 

— Vaulting Ambition, that o'erleaps itſelf, 

- And falls on t other fide.” 

« This is an entertaining tale, related in eaſy and agreeable, 
and, where the occaſion requires, in pathetic language: it is cal- 
culated to touch the ſprings of tender ſympathy ; and, notwith- 
ſtanding its diſtreſſing cataſtrophe, is better adapted to produce a 


good moral effect, than many of thoſe agreeable ſtories in which 
virtue is made at laſt triumphant. We bear this teſtimony to the 


merit of Eliza Warwick, not becauſe the writer has reſpectfully 
ſolicited mercy, but becauſe jaftice requires it.“ — See Mon!'hly 
Review. May, 1778. | 

14. LETTERS ſuppoſed to have been written by VORICK 
and ELIZA. Neatly printed on a fine Paper, in Two Pocket 
Volumes. The ſame Size as Sterne's other Works. Price 58. 
ſewed, or 6s. bound. 


& That ſacred ſenſe of Woe, 
Which none but Friends and Lovers know 
AKENSIDE. 
The Editors of the Critical Rewiew for Julv, 1779, after giv- 
ing copious extracts from theſe entertaining volumes, begin and 
conclude their remarks as follow: „ The ſlyle and manner of 
theſe Letters bear ſo ſtrong a reſemblance to thoſe of the fame 
title which were the gennine productions of Mr, Sterne, that, 
vere we not told by the Editor, that they were only imitations, 
they might with great appealance of jullice be alcribed-to that 
| Writer,” 
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writer.“ The author of theſe Letters has taken up the ſub- 
ject where the Letters between Yorick and Eliza ended, and, to 
preſerve the greater appearance of originality, has adopted the 
circumitances which governed the mutual and ſingular attachment 
of thoſe perſonages. Theſe Letters, in general, have a moral 
tendency, and abound in ſuch ſentiments as are calculated to im- 
prove the heart.“ 

15, MASQUERADES; or, WHAT YOU WILL. By the 


Author of Eliza Warwick, In Four Volumes 12mo, Price 10s, 
ſewed, or 12s. bound, 


The following for the Uſe of Schools, &c. 
| Handſomely printed on a very good paper, in a large volume 
octavo, the Second Edition, with great additions and conſider- 
able improvements, price 7s. bound, 
16. A Complete and Univerfal ENGLISH DICTIONARY on 
a new plan: including not only, 1. A full explanation of difficult 
words and technical terms in all faculties and profeſſions, whether 
in Algebra, Anatomy, Architelure, Arithmetic, Altronomy, 
Botany, Chemiiry, Dialling, Divinity, Gardening, Geography, 
Geometry, Gramniar, Heraldry, Hiſtory, Huſbindry, Hydroſta- 
tics, Law, Mathematics, Mechanics, Military Art, Muſic, Natu- 
ral Hiſtory, Navigation, Optics, Painting „Perſpective, Philoſophy, 
Pneumatics, Poetry, Rhetoric, Sculpture, Surveying, &c. but, 2, 
A Pronouncing Dictionary; in which the proper ſounds of Eng 
liſh words are given in a manner ſo plain and ſimple, that both na- 
tives and foreigners may correct an improper, or acquire a right 
pronunciation of the Engliſh language. 3. The Origin of each 
Word; its different meanings or applications explain ed; and illuſs 
trated by authorites, and properly accented ; as alſo followed by 


initial letters, denoting the part of ſpeech to which it is appropri- 


ated. 4. The Difference between Words eſteemed ſynonimous 
pointed out; and the proper choice of them determined. 5. An. 
Epitome of the Hiſtory of England; includ:ng every remarkable 
event from the time of Egbert io the conclusion of the peace of 
Verſailles in 1763, arranged alphabetically under each king's 
name, and including the ebaradter of rern e n, with the ſtate 
of the Arts and Sciences during his reign, 6. An Hiſtorical and 
Geographical Deſcription of the various Frapires, Kingdoms, 
States, Republics, Provinces Cities, and Chief Towns of the 
Known World. 7. A ſhoit Account of the Primitzve and Mo- 
dern Sets and Divifions in the Chriſtian Ct; wand, their Opinions 
and PraQtices 3 together with a brief Hiſtory of the Prophets and 
Apoſtles. 8 An authentic Account of the Counties, Cities, and 
M arket-towns in England, Wales, and Scotland; as atlo the 


Villages with fairs; the days on which they are kept accoiding to 
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BOOES printed for and ſold by J. Bew, 


the new ſtyle, as well as the cattle, goods and merchandize fold 
thereat; and the exact diſtance from London, carefully corrected 
from the lateſt meaſurements. To which are prefixed, A Free 
Enquiry into the Origin and Antiquity of Letters; An Eſſay on 
the Origin and Antiquity of the Engliſh Language; A ſketch of 
the Conſtitution, Government, and Trade of England; A New 


— 2 
. 


Compendious Grammar of the Engliſh Language: And to the | 


whole is added, An Outline of Anient and Modern Hiſtory ; in- 


cluding a Chronological Series of Remarkable Events, Diſcoveries, | 
and Inventions, from the Creation to the Preſent Time: together 


with a complete Liſt of the Grecian, Roman, ard Engliſh Claſſics. 
The whole compriſing ſeveral thouſand articles not to be found in 
any other Dictionary. By the Rev. James Barclay, Curate of 
Edmonton, in Middleſex, and many years Maſter of an Academy 
in Goodman's Fields, and at Tott-nham ; and others, 

17. An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of GEOGRA. 
PHY; or A GENERAL SURVEY ot EUROPE. By A. F. 
Buſching, Proteflor of Divinity and Philoſophy at Gottingen. 
Tranſlated from the Second German Edition, with improvements, 
by R. Wynne, A.M. Price 2s. bound. ewes 


18. An INTRODUCTION to the ENGLISH TONGUE, 


deſigned for a Spelling Book ſuited to all ages and capacities of 
children. (Adorned with cuts.) Containing a great number of 
inſtructive leſſons, from the moſt eaſy poſſible, to, the hardeſt ; diſ- 
poſed in a way ſo facilitating, that children learn with pleaſure, 
and are excellently fitted for the Teſtament or other book— 
Large Tables of Words — Fables —Extratts from Hiſtory —Tables 
of Arithmetic—Exerciſing Queſtions, in Verſe— The Church 


Catechiſm— Scripture Inſtitutes and Examples — Rules for good 


Behaviour — and other uſeful inſtructions. By the Rev. C. Mar- 
mall, Vicar of Bixworth, Northamptonſhire. The Fifth Edition, 
with additions and improvements. Price is. , 


By the ſame Author have likewiſe been publiſhed, price 18. each, 


1. An Introduction to Arithmetic ; or The Teacher of Arith- | 


metic's Aſſiſtant. The Second Edition. 
2. The Sentimental Myſtery; a ſet of cards for the amuſement 


and inſtruction of youth, 
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